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NOTICE. 


A map wrji prepared to illustrate the routes of Dr. Beke and the 
Mission to Shirt; but within these four weeks additional journal* and 
maps have been received from Dr Bcke* which render material attern- 
tious necescarj in the delineatiuu of his route. It hits l>eoii judged 
uimdvitfflble to postpone the publication of the present part of the 
dimmed till these alterations could be made. The map wiSl therefore be 
given with the next part, which will appear m worn a* the Presidents 
Address can be ready for piiblicntiun. In the mean time the route of 
the Mission may be traced an the sketch map of the gronnd which 
accompanied the paper of Meters. Krnpf and Uenhrrg* 

It is proposed that in future the Annual volume of the Journal e-Hall be 
published in two semi-annual parts: the first containing the President V 
Add ret*, to appear a few weeks after the annual meeting in May ; the 
other at the re-commencement of the Society's meetings in November. 
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1842. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

Tiie Council announce that, since the last Anniversary Meeting 

the Society, IS hew Members have been elected, ond 33 
vacancies have occurred,—»f which, 11 by death; 9 have re¬ 
signed i and 13 have been sir tick off from the list in conse¬ 
quence of their having ceased for several years to pay their 
annual contributions* 

The Society now consists of 653 Members, exclusive of 63 
foreign Honorary and Corresponding Members. One foreign 
Corresponding Member, Colonel Count Karaezay t of Mantua* 
has been elected ill place of General Campana, whose death the 
Council regret in announce; as also that of Admiral Dumont 
d’Urville! one of our foreign Honorary Members, 

Finances *-—The Society trill observe, on inspecting the Trea¬ 
surer's Annual Report* certified by the Auditors, that, in addition 
to the ordinary expenditure of the past year, amounting io 
the sum of 105C?. + lv. Off.* there has been a further outlay of 
692L 15 j\ 9dL* to liquidate outstanding debts incurred in former 
years ; and, in providing this sum, it was thought expedient to 
sell 10C0L Stock* part of the proceeds of winch have been ap¬ 
plied to these payments, and the rest is apparent in the balance 
in the banker s hands at the end of the year. 

This additional call on the Society^ funds has been occasioned 
partly by the difficulty of getting in some outstanding bills of 
former years, w hich had been repeatedly called for, and in part 
by the expense attending the removal into the now house in 
Waterloo Place, the fittings for liooks and maps, ayl by tht 
unexperied demands made upon the Society to meet the expenses 
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of ibe Kurdislet n expedition, The Council have now, however, 
ihe satisfaction lo announce that there is no outstanding demand * 
r. against the Society beyond the current expeUUH. 

Mfmcp Grant *.—The Council, having taken into consideration V 
the services already performed and still likely to bo rendered us 
. geographical science by Uie zealous explorations of Dr. Reke in 
Africa, have voted him the sum of I00f., to enable liim to prose¬ 
cute hts tisefnl labours. 


dmars .—The arrears due to the Society may be now eiri- 
mated at 235/,, the greater pari of which ivdb it Ls hoped, be 
recovered by degrees: 105/. of this sum are due from Member* 
abroad. 


Her MajtwU/t Donation .—Of the two gold medals t» which 
Her Majesty's gracious donation is appropriated, that called the 
ii Founder’s Medal has this year l>cen awarded to Capt. J, C. 
® OM » fw his brilliant acbiere&icM at the South Pole, to 
within less than 12° of which lie hits safely navigated his vessels 
the 1 Erebus and “ Terror" discovering at the same time a great 
Antarctic continent ; and the “ Patron s Medal lh has been 
awarded to Dr. E. Robinson, of New York, for bis ven valuable 
work entitled « Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia™ 

PvMicaifau.—U consequence of the great expends incurred 
hy the pulihcation of three Part* of the Journal in each year— 
*ml which, licing delivered yrati* to the Member* of the Society 
ba ! E ! ,ce « ,n a ful! relum^ on^halfuf their $u b‘ 

tcnpQon the Council feel that it will I* incumbent upon them 
hereafter to revert to the former practice of issuing [wo Parta 
otdj m the course of each year; for the regular appearance of 
jvhuh iljo Council hare made the necessary arrangements ■ a«d 
bj a juchcuus comlensatmn of the matter each Part will contain 
they hope that the value of the Journal, and the m« of geogrJ 
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+ 

Library*— Th* accessions to the library* nee iV last year ton- 
list of 360 volumes, and 542 limps mid charts, among which are 
some very vulLiable donations—such ns s selection, consisting of . 
392 sliccts, from the great Ca [astral Survey of Havana, with several 
folios of astronomical, geodesic*!. and statistical data; presented 
u> the Society by the munificence of His Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, and obligingly and judiciously selected by the Director 
of the Catastcr M, too Fig: The «* Voyage autour du Monde, 
dc l'Astrolabe .’" under the command of Captain Dumont D 1 r* 
lille, 22 tot*. SvO„ with *1 parts of Observations, and 500 beau¬ 
tiful plates : Colonel CmWs Map and Allas of Venezuela, with 
4 yob. of the History. Statistics, ond Geography ol that ( ountry: 
and several beautiful and Tare work* on Geography and Travels, 
presented by Mr. Trevelyan, &c. 

It is with feelings of peculiar gratification that the Council are 
aide to dose their Report by announcing the very handsome 
flp paiinn of 50i., nude by James Alexander, !%«(-, of Summer 
Hills for ibe increase of She library. 
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THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS ON PRESENTING MEDALS. 

At tlie Anniversary Meeting hdd tin ihn 23nJ May. 1842, 
the President presented the Gold Medals, awarded rcpecrivclv 
to the Rev. Or. Edward fitmivstix, Professor of Biblical 
Literature at New York, and Copt. James Ross, Ft.N.. in 
the following words :— 

'* Mr. Evgum^ — It is with peculiar satisfaction that I perform on 
this occasion the most grateful of the duties imposed oil the President of 
the Royal Geographicrti Society. 1 tee lieforc me the honoured repre-* 
^tentative of u nation bound to our own by all the dearest ties of kindred, 
of namct of language T of commercial pursuits, of a lose of daring adven¬ 
ture, above all, by an attach uiFnl to a constitutional form of Govern¬ 
ment, and to red genuine liberty. And this representative 1 b kind 
enough to present himself In this assembly to show' his regard for 
science, its receiving for hi* countryman, the Rev, Dr- Edward Robinson, 
Professor of Biblical Literature at New York, the gold medal recently 
awarded to that gentleman by the Council of this Society, for the rich 
treasure of geographical knowledge contained in his work entitled 
1 Biblical Researches in Palestine, in Mount Sinai* and in, Arabia 
Petrfien.* Dr, Robinson tells ua that for many years previous to this 
journey it had been the object of his ardent wishes, and hud entered 
into all his plans of life; and it ia plain I hat he brought to his task u 
mind richly stored with all the materials for travelling with profit. 
Leaving Trieste in the winter of 1831, Dr, Robinson proceeded hastily 
through the Ionian Islands (a Greece* and thence to Egypt, where he 
was joined by Dr. Eli Smith* his former pupil, lung a resident in the 
Esm, not only in Syria and Palestine, but also in Armenia, Pcraio, and 
Egypt, and already familiar with the inhabitants and their language, to 
the ml van rage of whose society and assistance Dr, Robinson is on all 
occasions happy to bear the fullest testimony, 1 whose long ami peculiar 
acquaintance with the language, and whose tact in convening with and 
rowaging the Arabs, he never could too highly appreciate/ Dr. 
Robinson pictures to us moit graphically the aspect of the Desert 
between Egypt and the western head of the Red Sea, the peculiarities 
of that spot, the various valleys and mountains between Suez andi Mount 
Sinai, and the large plain now first noticed in front of Moutit Houck He 
thence proceeds to the eastern head of the Red Sea, where Eziongcber 
and Eilth have given place to the puny fortress of Akatmli: from w hich 
he follows the long and in great part "new route across the great desert 
El Tih, on the elevated watershed between the Mediterranean and the 
valley or basin of El Ghor| and to him wc first ow e the identification uf 
the sites of Ebuda, Elusa+ and Beersheba, on the road from Egypt to 
Hebrou and Jerusalem. Of such identifications of ancient sites, n'aw for 
the brat time explored, there arc at least 120 throughout the volumes. 

w Dr Rubimocfs description of Jerusalem and its valleys, its ancient 
remains, its reservoirs, ports, and aqueduct?, in the city and throughout 
its environ§ s occupying a large portion of a N. and E. rid A 1 ! situated 
between the Mediterranean and tic Dead Set, ia, beyond all comparison* 
the best we have; and it would be difficult to name any bock dti any 
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*ubject in which the \mbur hits more steadily kept in view, the real im- 
portanci! and sterling value of truth : no preconceived notions, no feu- 
cifiil theories Ken to have led him astray from the path of personal and 
unbiased investigation: a warm and sincere belief in the main objects 
of the history which he illustrates ia in no instance warped, «r preju¬ 
diced, or affected, in the one direction or the other, by monkish traditions 
or incredulous ieuflitigs; and wc rise from the perusal uf the I wok with 
« conviction that the Christian world ia at length in possession „f n 
work under the guidance of which (however come may differ from a 
few of in conclusions on points of minor topographical importance) 
they may make large and ends fee t«rv advance* inward a mi accurate 
knowledge of the geography of the Scriptures. This remark is cape- ■ 
walh applicable to I Jr Robinson 1 * survev of the towns and villages in 
the immediate vicinity of ihe Holy City, few of which had been visited 
or identified by any preceding traveller 

■* Dr RaWhW* first visit to the Dead Sea, at Ain Jedi, or Hngaddi, 
ulmost due H . of Kuril ul, it porticiiluiy interesting. This fountain 
appears to he the main source of sweet water on the western tide. Tile 
first view-of-the sea above this point was from the summit of a rmien- 
dicutar dlff 1500 feet above its waters. It has the ujiiwuraure of a 
I oug estuary with many ahull and islands; but thin optical illusion 

winch has deceived many travellers, is occasioned bv so many «, . . 

cahn smooth water, ammid which the rest of the tea is covered with a 
nppfe. 1 lie rack by which they descended to the water's edge is de¬ 
scribed a compact reddish or rose-coloured limestone, smooth as tAnu 
but with an irregular surface. Dr. ffabin&on estimates the Dead Sea 
as between 38 and 40 geographical miles long by Sin breadth (Josephus 
had g,ven to * 12 in length and 18 in breadth). From Aw Jm* Dr! 
Robinson coasted the western shores of the Dead Sea, by proceeding 
along |l» heights to the mouth of die Jordan ; and describes m 

Sft of banks which endow the w»m 

of this celebrated stream. On a suhsct|ttenl journey he explores the 

EUctoinlT Uhfli 1 ?'" ,aTg - l T nim ° f the 'be Wodw 

f ,, d lh ° f,Jfl "f r oi ^luch he describes as a deep tutrent 

valley won, by water along the wide plain of the latter ; ou/he fij 
oti grounds onlv dmrt of positive certainty the important site of Kedah 
B ZT r Al ” n '' e ,'V ch - w Edom and Mount Hof. 

*™„;»t i , W l ™ veIs ^tended in (his region (and they 

comprehended HV adi Musa, or Petra, on the western flanks of Bdum 
from which sgwit he was unfortunately prevented by the violence of the 
native A ralis from penetrating farther south), the result of hi* ofcema- 

5^5 “ mo,t ,n Paving the lmq-existence of a supposed 

«ntmuous valley descending from the Demi to the Red Sea; 3Th« 
thefenneraea -s itecentre of along basin called El Ghor, ,e«X,l to 
'I fuH «\*en*c from its commencement at the sou roes of the Jordan in 

Sr_SS7£tSSsSl3Pi*r^ 

stjsj- “"» a tSirssK: : 

ft is alw clear, from the authorities quoted by Dr. Robinson, that 
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in ancient times nn allusion it made to this urprfned Valley of Arabnh 
in u re^tilar slope from one sea to the other j aim that the term which 
frequently occurs in the Scriptures is applied to the plains and deserts 
in the regions more or leas adjoining to the Asphaltitc Luke. 

41 North of Jerusalem, Dr. Robinson visited and described with the 
seme taro Shiloh und Mount Cerium, with the valley and environs of 
Naplu-us or NeapoRs, the Sycbar i?f the Somarians, she city, valley, and 
fountain of Jezrcel, the plain of Etc! melon, Nazareth* Mount Tabor, 
Tiberina and its lake* Be?h~uula n the ancient Jul:rtB t on the eastern sjupes 
of the upjicr valley of the Jordan, Safed, Tyre, Sidtm, and Heir nth. 

“ Indebted ns we arc for the number of places which Dr, Rubin win by 
" his zcai and industry has identified with ancient tiles* we owe him 
almost an equal m^uTt uf thanks for those w hich he has • tripped of 
designations erroneously attributed to them: the deletion of an error 
is as useful :m the establishment of a truth; and in this respect his 
remarks on Bunich and Rliiutheropolis, for fulness of detail and pre¬ 
cision of argument, are models of topographical criticism. 

“ One of the greatest proofs of the value of Dr* Robinson** reuarchs 
must not be overlooked. In visiting Berlin on his way home, the in- 
formation he had collected attracted the attention, and engaged the 
auJfltnioe, of a learned individual, w hose name can never be mentioned 
here without resiicet, Dr. Curl Ritter, of whose advice anil unwearied 
kindness Dr- Robinson speaks in the highest term* ; and he add* that 
the many months uf cherished intercourse to which Ritter's friendship 
Admitted him will ever remain amongst the brightest recollections of ills 
life. In all great undertakings much of the success even of tht most 
suecraiM, depends on the ^operation of others ; and the measure of a 
niiiifi success and merit may often be appreciated by the rtadlncai with 
which such co-operation has been tendered* and hy the liberality w ith 
which it is Acknowledged. With this feeling, Dr, ELhinsuu will thank 
us for adding to the name* of Ills friends Smith euhI Bitter, that mho of 
Mr. II. Kie|>ert, of Berlin, a young scholar, he soys, of groat talents 
and promise, who* under his inspection* constructed the very beautiful 
and detailed maps which accompany hi a wurk, and who has attached 
in the appendix to the third volume a very learned memoir, treating 
of ihe element* on which is based each of the maps, vis, of Mount 
Sinai, Arabia Ftetraa, Jerusalem ami its environs* Palestine south and 
north of Jerusalem, the environ* of the Lake of Tibcrin*, those of 
Beiruth and Mount Lebanon respectively* This memoir is a model for 
all similar works. 

M Mr. Everett*— ! ought, perhaps, to apologise for to long detaining 
you on this subject, hut we are tuu happy to see you amongst a* not lo 
be tempted to dwell on the occasion which has brought you; aad 1 have 
only farther to request that yon will he kind enough to convey la your 
learned countryman our best wishes for his health and prosperity, and 
that he may li ve hi fid til the great object which he says he has still in 
view, namely, the adaptation of all the material* collected by himself 
and by Dr* Eli Srnitli into one systematic work on the physical and his¬ 
torical geography of the Holy Lind, 

H lit placing in your hand the patron** medal, awarded hy the Council 
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of the fWftt Geogltp^Cil Society to the R«- Dr. Robinwn. of New _ 
Vork, for his nimble services in the promotion of geographical re- 
test^h^ I bee leave to add the expression o! our warmest thanks tn 
vottridf JiLdividii.tlly for the honour you hm conferred upon the Society 
by your presence on this occasion. 1 ' 

To which Mr- EvctcU replied*—^ 

« Mr, President and Gentlemen,— I perform a very agreeable duty 
in appearing as the representative of my learned and ingenious country¬ 
man. Dr. Robinson. to receive litis beautiful medal which the Royal 
Geographical Society has !*eu pieced to award him for hi* late valuable 
work, 1 heg leave* on bi& behalf, U> make to you* Sir, and lo the 1 
Council of the Society, iho-e grateful acknowledgment* which are due 
for this diitingoiBhcd honour,, and for the emphatic and tliE-cnrciiiialiug 
fejmtisemiation which vou have bestowed on the * Biblical Researches/ 
Tiie fdvomaye opinion of the lloyal Geographical Society, expressed m 
this public and authentic manner, will give the character of a steiidud 
work to a production which had already been received with nu ordinary 
decree of public favour* I am *ure that my learned coutitryawn will 
feel himself encouraged anti *timukrtd by the Society a flattering notice 
lo the still more zealous pursuit of the studies and re^atcli^ oi which 
he ban alrcadv reaped so brilliant, a reward. 

* s Permit me to m\\ Sir, as the oifseial reprcacutatiTC of the United 
States of America in this country, that the circumstance which ha* pro¬ 
cured me the honour of your kind invitation this day is ol the must 
gratifying character. It "aiTurds me high satisfaction that a countryman 
tif mine ahould have produced a work defined worthy of these teeli- 
luoniftli of approbation* in reference to a land which more than any 
other on the anmee of the globe concern rases the affections of the 
Christian* that is, the emhued portion of mankind: a knd wliidi, in 
the interest of a long series of the most eslraimiiniiry incidents and re¬ 
volutions going back to the dawn of human history, unite* that higher 
and more sacred interest which belong! to it a* the theatre oi events, 
compared with which the vieitsitudea of human thing! sunk into insig¬ 
nificance* 

“ Allow me, Sir, in conclusion, to observe that Oils act of the Roy id 
Geographical Society will be viewed with pleasure by my countrymen 
at large. They will consider it ns a proof that our two countries, 
though politically distinct, arc regarded by this most res pec table 
ciation oa members of one community of letters ; *ud that you are de¬ 
posed to cherish and strengthen those good feeling* which ought to 
prevail—and, I trust, ever will prevail—between two nations of 
common language and kindred blood. This disposition* let me say. 
Sir, is cordiftlly redprocaEed by the men of science and literature in 
America ; and on their behalf, a* well a* that of the individual imme- 
dintcly condensed, 1 again repeat my thunk* for the honour dune Mm bv 
the Society, and the eminently kind ami courteous manner in which 
you hate ffen pleased, Mr. President, to carry their purpose into effect* 

1 ahull lose no rime in conveying their medal to Dr, Robiiuon; and I 
am sufc that [ have hut imperfectly anticipated the grateful lentirnttila 
with which ies reception will be acknowledged by h\m-'\ 
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The President tben r addressing Mr. Ross, Aid :— 

44 Mn. Ross,—The first occasion, qu which I had the satisfaction from 
this chair to present the royal premium awarded by the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society * was on the rerum uf Captain James C, Rus* h * 
- gallant unde, Sir John from his ever-memorable North Tolar Ex¬ 
pedition ; during which, by hit own energies aided by the vigorous and 
able individuals under him, juid uriHupjmrced by the protection of a 
pennant, he had been able to execute most of the purposes for which he 
w r o* sent out ; and during four polar winters lo maintain in health and 
discipline a body of British saikua exposed tu the severest privations, and 
under difficulties till then unexampled. In the ecune of that expedition 
Captain James Hwt, of whom you, his honoured father, art, by a happy 
and affectionate inversion of the order of nature, now hi* representative, 
had the good fortune to ascertain ns correctly as could be expected the 
true magnetic pole of [he northern hemisphere, and to plant the British 
standard on the frozen ground which covered it. 

“ C*ptnm Ross had, previously to his joining this expedition to Boothia 
Felix* borne his port in the First Tolar Expedition, under hi* unde, Sir 
John Ross, to BtffliT* Bay; ha had also accompanied Sir E- Parry on 
his Three Polar Expeditions £ namely* those w hich terminated nt 
Melville Island, ac tlm Jlcdu and Fury Straits, and in the attempt to 
reach with boats the North Pole. 

44 In 1140 the same officer* with whose name, is also with those of 
Franklin, Parry* mid Buck, Polar Ui ecu veriest bad now become almost 
identified* was selected to the command of an Expedition consisting of 
Her Majesty p s ship* Erebus and Terror (the loiter under the command 
of Captain Crazier),, for the purpose of exploring the regions, whether of 
land or sea, around the Antarctic Pole, and at the same time to conduct 
a scries of magnetic ubscrviiioiis, so n& to determine the uodvnamic 
oval* and the pant exactly between like two foci of greater magnetic 
intensity. 

44 Cuprum Ross entered the Autardic Circle on the 1st of January. 1841. 
After a few days 1 delay he succeeded in passing through the pack ice. from 
hit. 66" 1o r S r and long, 174* U r E_, to lai. 10* 4T S. and long. 172“ 
SG\ On the 12th of January be landed on a small island, wholly com¬ 
posed of igneous rocks, in lot. 7T 5§‘ S. and long. 11T V K-* at the foot 
of a range of la fly mountain-peak- from 9000 to 12,000 feet in height* 
covered with eternal snow ; the glaciers, that. descended from near the 
mountain summits, projecting many mile* into the ocean* and pi renting 
n perpendicular face of lofly clitTn, 

u On the 23rd of January the Expedition reached the latitude of 
74* l$ f S,* the highest southern latitude ever till then attained. Still far¬ 
ther to die south they again landed on an island, as before wholly com¬ 
posed of igneous rocks, iu la!. 76" S r mid long. ib&' 12 r , And "on the 
23th a mountain, 13*400 feet above the level of the sea* was seen emitting 
flame ami trueke in splendid profusion. It is in lat, 77“ 32' and long, 
167 M E, This wra called Mount Erebus* and &u extinct volcorn to the 
cast* less elevated, received the name of Mount Terror. The greatest 
geographical discovery of modem times was thus made wjthiinom? 
j’hprt month, &mul*rc£Lon* ol perpetual i«. 




svi Tkr JWdff’j Mvdul to Captain i. Ross, IIX - 

** The l un g range of high lands seen to be ^etching from tot. 70“ 41', 
long, 172“ ',W t in M- 1&* anti Song- l$R 23 r , wbs called Victoria L aid* 
The highest latitude reached by the Expedition was 7S* 4 J . 

We hire thus the mtiifecdon to know that our intrepid countryman 
has Approached l he South Pole mure nearly, by some hundreds of mile*, 
than any of his predecessor* in these difficult and dangerous enter- * # 
priies. And from the multitude of magnetic observations made in both 
ibe ships, and in many different directions front the pole, they have 
been nhle to determine ha position whli nearly u£ much accuracy as if 
they had reached the spot itxlfi It is with umnixed EJitkfiictkn also 
that fhfive further to state that this ilduouia service ha* been nctutn- 
plkhed without the occurrence of any casualty, calamity, or disease Cf 
any kind; m d when Captain Rosa wrote from Yun Diemen's Land, on 
the 7th of April, 1S4R there was not a single individual in either of the 
ship m the sick list. 

w The discovery of a new Continent in ihsse tohu*pi tableaus cannot, L 
presume, be productive of much advantage in extending our commerce, 
oiio enlarging the sphere of civilization : hut it has enlarged the bounda¬ 
ries of science* it baa already contributed to a more accurate delineation 
of the surface uf our globe; it offer* new data tor the geographer and the 
geologist to investigate the causes, which are cimtantly in action, for 
elevating the depths of |lic hi and for depressing mountain-range*; 
and it too* secured to the name of Rob* a distinguished place amongst 
the most snccessfnl votaries of science, and the brightest umaments of 
the British Navy. 1 " 

Mr. Ross, on he half of Captain J. C. Ross, expressed in warm 
and appropriate lernis his ^rau-fui acknowledgment of the 
honour conferred upon bis son; and, on his own account, the 
(gratification w hich lie felt m Riving been selected to revive lor 
his son so Buttering a leaiiijiony to bis deserts. 
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A DURESS 


TO TUB 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Ammrs&rg Netting m the 23/d Mag* 1842, 

Bt 

WILLIAM RICHARD HAMILTON, Em. F.R.9., & c+ 

(PRESIDENT, 


GeKTLKUEN, 

During the two vean which have elapsed since I had thclianour 
of addressing you from this chair, the Science uf Physical Ci^graphy 
has made large land rapid si ride?, but w atill very fur from the goal 
to which we dl look. Immense tracts of land in every quarter of 
the globe, some even auiruimdcd by populous and comparatively well- 
known district*, still only deserve to be described as ItTirtp incognita to 
the geographer, the historian, and the travel lor. 13ul fctill the science 
which we profess to cultivate, and which* we are proud to say, we have 
cultivated ml wiLhout success for the last ten or twelve years* haa 
advanced, is advancing* and promises to advance in an inereusing ratio* 
The cumniereliil adventurer, prompted by viewaof interest; ihe travel¬ 
ler, in pursuit of knowledge; the politician, seeking to combine hia 
projects of ambition with the welfare, well or ill understood* of his own 
country ; the pioneer by lend or by water who precedes, and the warrior 
who follows, for Conquest or for loss, for fame or for defeat, all equally 
conspire to aid our views j all imperceptibly add to our store* j and 
whilst* as iu other worldly in at tew, each individual each mass of indivi¬ 
duals, each body corporate is struggling for its own narrow purposes, 
by the happy dispensation of Providence, the whole is brought sooner 
or later into one focus* which, however large and ^unpuhcniive in its * 
details, wilt in its turn form but one unit in the further progress the 
• human kind u perhaps destined to make towards universal science. m 


t 





*isvi Mr. Hamilton^ Ammmtry Addtt sjt 

i 

I hove said that -targe portitma of the surface of our globe arc still 
terrtr ineagrtUrr to us. We must not l>e surprised at (hi*. I spent of 
regions tar distant from European civilization; but if «c look nearer 
home, close even to Our own doore, we shall find that we are still very 
far from our boasted accuracy; that maps which half a century ago 
svere thought, or at least were designated, as nearly perfect, are now 
proved to be utterly fallacious, autl in many instances require to be 
recoin posed. 

What, then, can we expect beyond approximate certainty for the 
uncivilized portions of the earth ? The seeds, however, are sown ; the 
soil is kindly; whatever the winds that blow, and from whatever quarter 
the storm threatens, we ore sure of an abundant harvest, if we do nut 
sleep over our work; we lock no reapers to bring home the produce; 
he it ours to house it well, and to do our best in order to spread it 
amongst those who come to receive whot we can distribute; and above 
all, to take care that we separate die wheat from the chaff, and that we 
give only Bound and wholesome nourishment to uur guests, 

I have said that war, trade, and the spirit of discovery are our priori- 
pri allies in these pursuits. But as they will -rally nrt together and 
support each the other, so will (hey at times thwart and counteract one 
another. Sometimes, as formerly in America, » now in China „nd the 
East, they go hand in hand, and throw hack the limits of geographical 
knowledge. At other limes too great ardour in the pursnitVit, and a 
want of prudence in displaying too openly its results, will, bv excitiim 
jcnlousicn, and leading r* acts of violence and outrage, annihilate in ^ 
moment the iftiwun of montlm. 

dJnnlSr Tr?' 7 y T timC in BhrtT “ t S^Iizatinnsr we 
deal m matters of fact,and to them wc must return ; and, in compliance 

with former practice, our first attention, are due to dm honoured dead, 

OftlTUAET. 

Thc eariy and vmlem death nf one of our moat distinguished mem* 

outhr^L I h r e V h ° fC " ' b > ot! ft3siuniion i„ , he 

and hr 1 * 7 “ N<1 ^ mha *«, ^copied so many ft**, 

and has been a rubject of such uruveml regret, that I should 

justified m dwelling upon this event longer th.n it he ne cesa,r, to 
, ^ «£*■** ° f aomw ftU for tf * e l™« by The Royal Geo- 

HjSf &OClety; 11 7 Ay Wllich waa nnj W * e first to stamp L a 

Burma a career id the pureuit of sdeneb Ik* mnup * ri * 
-pprohation in their power to best 1 T , *** of 

valued Mid lamented^ officer received the' ***** ,iw " tb “ 

™^ 3 *-*!-***. present 
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then your president. This proof of your admiration for his talents,, ami 
of your confidence in what those talents were further ca pah k of bringing 
fcbout, wm bestowed for the -ardour, zeal, ability, and judgment evinced 
by Sir Alexander Bumes in conducting the first European expedition 
which had ever encountered the stream of the Indus from iu mouth to 
ita Buntce, and t*ht> for ilie exemplification of the same high qualities 
during liia journey from the banks of the Indus through Cnboul, across, 
the Hindu KuofIi, by Bulk and the Tnuisoxkmt, to Bokhara^ and into 
Persia. 

During a life of iinrcimtted activity* and most valuable services to the 
East India Company, Sir Alexander Burner wm u second time employed 
to ascend the Indus t ou Eh is occasion the river whs more accurately 
surveyed by Lieutenant Wood* and u work which may be said to be a 
posthumous publication bus recently appeared, which has added very 
materially to our knowledge of ihc countries adjacent to that river, and 
which will add to the fume of at] officer, whom all bis countrymen in the 
east and the wear had imped would long have been spared to us l'« ,r the 
completion of still more important labour*. 

Captain Bird Alien, R,N«, was one of the victims of the late un¬ 
fortunate expedition up the Niger, when he had the command of 
the Soudan. tie was also n mem her of our Society, and the hist 
volume of our Journal contains a sketch of the eastern coast of Central 
America, compiled by (his officer from the notes of Captain N. Owen, 
and the ofErcre of the u Thunder” and u Lark.” The survey was pro¬ 
secuted from Cape Catoche, the N, E- point of Yucatan, 21° 31' N. ktx* 
in a southerly direction for 37 miles dong the eastern shore of that 
niuaula, including the shores of Spanish YueaEun, and the British settle¬ 
ment of Honduras; then in au easterly direction 350 miles to Cape 
Gracias k Bios, compricing part cf the coast of Guatemala and Moi- 
quitia; and lastly, again to the smith fur 250 miles to the Colorado 
river, in lit 10°47 J N., long, S3’ 37' W. p being the remainder of the 
toast of MosquiEia, and forty-five mile* of the c<mt of Nicaragua. 

The most remarkable geographical feature of this coast. Captain Bird 
Allen observes, is the chain eif coral reefs anti small islets at an average 
distance of 15 miles from the mainland of Be fisc, with a dear navigat¬ 
ing passage within, therm from four to eight miles wide; within this 
natural breakwater ships and boats navigate in all weathers by night 
and day. Its §ea boundary is a perpendicular cural wall of very great 
depth. 

We have also la deplore the death of another memkr of the Society, » 
Captain William Cornwallis Symomlet, eldest son of Sir* William 
Symond^ Surveyor of the Navy; and himself Deputy Surveyor-Cep end 
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&F New Zealand.■ This meritorious young officer was unfortunately 
drowned in November last, by the upsetting of a boat, in which he n« 
ewaiug ihe Hay of A vita* on n duty of friendly benevolence. An ae~ 
ctmiu of his firet explorations in New Zealand has been read at one of 
onr evening meeting*, and we were expecting a detailed memoir of bw 
labours, t*geLher with map*. Captain By mends was geaJoua and in¬ 
defatigable in ihe pursuit of his duties; and in his death, which h 
a very great and immediate loss to the interest of a rising colony, 
the Society are bereft of an ardent and able Co-Operator in the cause of 
geographical science* 

Amongst the members whose 3-^s the Society has suffered during the 
Inst year, is Commander Michael Atwell Slater, K-N,* an officer who 
had earned for himself a distinguished reputation in the scientific branch 
oi hi H profession. If L& pceulmr taste for hydrographical giuriuics led 
him from the ordinary' duties of the s-enrice in times of peace ; and in 
1S16 P five years after he entered the navy, we find him assisting in the 
extensive and well-known surveys of Captain W. IL Smyth* in the 
Mediterranean* After the conclusion of that vast work* an ample field 
was offered tahis exertions on the shores of his own country* in conduct¬ 
ing the survey of ihe eastern coast of England and Scotland. To this 
service lie whs appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
previous to 1830, and be surveyed the coasts of Durham* Nurthiimbcr- 
land* and Scotland* from Hartlepool ta Fort William, w ith a degree of 
accuracy which could not be surpjo^d. His drawings are remarkable 
fur their faithful detail and the neatness of their execution m w and so en¬ 
tirely was his whole mind devoted to the important duty with which he 
was intrusted, tfmt not only did he spare no personal exertion that 
could forward it, but expended much of bis own private resources cm 
this laudable object, Jt in the midst of such useful labours that 
Commandur Slater vu cut off in the prime of life, on the 2nd of 
February lost* by falling into the sea over the cliff culled Hulburu Head, 
on die caBtern extremity of Scotland. 

Geography bn likewise experienced a vett severe Joe* in the uti¬ 
ls mcly death of Dr. Lord* the companion of Bttrncs and of Wood 
who had done most valuable service in the course of their navigation up 
the Indus, and who wax killed at Par wan, ill the lost action of rar troops 
with Dost Mohammed* on the 2nd of November, 1S40- Sir Alexander 
Burnt ^ in his *Caboul/gives two of Dr-Lord’s letters from Kbs>ondaoa 
A^l Dnmter im, which, , 6 ] ie Cimnot ljc witW 

,U L '. P rtlt ? eat ’ 11,(1 wllU l! raeknchiij regret al ihe death of their cner- 
gem- anil accompli shed writer. 

l-ltall hereafter ha T e oCCMto* to meodon the d™*a U «* ™der 
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which the cause of geography ha.* lost one of it* most ardent followers in 
■flic pHSoii of Dr, FurbeSj who had jmt com pie Led a tout of observation 
amongst the countrios watered by the Helniundi t in the west oFAfglianisUtn. 

The late distinguished officer of the French marine, and one of her 
most celebrated cin£umnavigntora T Admiral fauns niU d l. rviUe, was 
one of the untoitunate victims of the railway accident which took 
place on the Stb tftik at Mention. He was President of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of France* Captain d*UrriUe left France on his firat 
voyage to the South Sena in 1826, and returned in 1820, having visited 
New Zeal and p New Holland,, New Guinea, the Carolinos t &c. His 
second voyage was cutunicDcctl in September, 1831,, ami he again 
returned to France in 1840, having reached 68 30 r of south lutjn long. 
]3S° 21'. During this voyage he discovered S jl Terre Adtdc and 
Clarie* and he received the honorary distinction of the medal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Paris in 1841. 

I regret to have to announce to you the death of General Campon*, 
who, by birth a Neapolitan, was the Director of the Austrian Military 
Geographical Institute at Vienna, where he died on the 8th of June 
lost year. General Campana was one of out foreign honorary mem¬ 
bers: it was by thi* distinguished geographer that the proposition wns 
made to the Emperor of Austria to construct a chorogimphical map of all 
Italy on the scale of 3 lines to IDOO toi&es, in ccmsequence of which, 
Austrian engineers have commenced dieir operations in the Papal 
states. 

The Bombay Geographical Society, one of our earliest affiliations, 
have had to deplore the loss of Dr. Meddle, their laic Secretary* who 
filled also the same office in the Horticultural Society of that presi¬ 
dency: this gentleman had made himself eminently useful in the 
organisation and general proceedings of both these establishments; and 
their members have come eagerly forward on the occasion hi testify 
their conviction of the superior acquirements, enlightened views, and un¬ 
wearied exertions, which Dr- Heddle had always evinced m guiding 
and co-operating with their endeavours l»i extend the boundaries of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge, and to call forth thft agricultural and commrrdil 
resources of Indio- As geographers we are Imund more particularly to 
lament the luaa of Dr, Heddle, w ho was alw ays ready to give instructions 
to any one who expressed a w ish to contribute papers on geographical 
subjects for the meetings of the Society, 

Russia hoi lost during this year Mr. Bocthling, a young man of very 
premising talents* who had made a geagrio&tic lour into Russian Lnpland ; ^ 
Mr. Sokolowsky, author of on elementary treatise on Geography for the 
Military Schools (3 vob.Bvo, 1839-41); and Mr. Bieniman it, author of 

^ * 
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a Gcogmphml Notioe gej the Government of Esthonito, Livonia^ and 
CourlriTul. ■ 

P HOD HESS OF GwCRAPH7 h 

Siigtand .—Tlic maritime sumys of the cotftl and is lands uf Great 
Britain p and of her foreign pusses*urn*, are still carried an with the same 
7eal and klent which have ever dm racier! to departTneoL^ as well 
aa even- other, of our navttl service- 

Ttie following are toe which especially In vile our notice :_ 

^" Captain Bullock, of H. M, S-. Fearless, having completed the survey 
of the Hver Thames from London Bridge to the Nore, on such a acule 
that all future changes in the banks w ill be detected, is now employed in 
tJie mouth of the river, and is uniting his own work with the Survey of 
the North Sea. 

2. Ciptttii] Washington, of H.M. S. Shearwater. whoso energies and 
devotion to the cause M f geography almost nil who hem- me have for 
wend years witnessed and admired within there walls, Urn been for the 
last year employed in carrying on the survey of the North Sen between 
the lat, of 52* 10' and the Dutch and Belgic coutf, a large ,»rtjon of 
which had been completed hy the li.te Captain Hewitt, and published 
by tho Board of Admiralty, [n order to uccelerat** the completfon of 
this great undertaking Captain Washington hits the command of n 
steam-vessel and an accompanying tender, both well adapted to the 
service. 

3^ Oh the north coast of Scotland the more easterly parts of the sur¬ 
vey had been nearly finished, and the party had reached Thurso, when 
on the death of Commander Slater, the highly skilful and zealous con¬ 
ductor of the survey, Lieutenant Otter, who had been some time under 
his order*, was appointed to continue the service. 

4. The survey of the west of Scotland ha, already advanced north- 

ward from the Solway Firth to the Firth of Clyde; and it will probably 
bo completed m the ensuing reason, * 

5. Mr George Thomas, nf JJ. M.S. Mastiff, ia sill engaged un ft. 

survey of the Shethmd and Orkney Islands: the shortness ofthe reason 
m«| the seventy of the weather in that climate make a very rapid ad- 
vance quite impracticable, J P aQ 

6 Commander Shemngham, of H.M.S. Sylvia, having lm year 
finished a very minute chart, on a large scale, of Spread, i* 
tending Inc work to St. Helen’s and the Owera. 

. 7 1 hc J™h CLinnel has long been very imperfectly csuWed \ 

«m ey of th M sea, tinder the direction of Captain Beeehcy of H M S 
livelier, „,t .1,*), W nlreulv „* «i*£, ^ 
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increase ihc confidence nf those by whom it h navigated, and will ulli- 
* mutely t by the judicious OK of its soundings, enable the mariner to tra- 
verse it with nearly equal security at night, or in a fog, us by day- 
light 

8. The east coast of Ireland from Donegal Bay to Dublin Bay, surveyed 
by the late Commander Mudgc, lias been published, and Commander 
Frazer is now proceeding southward towards Wexford* after examining 
that dangerous series of rocks* which almost denied access to this most 
vital pan of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

&. The survey of the Shannon, having been completed from Limerick 
to Fergus Bay, is now, under the direction of Lieutenant Wolfe* rapidly 
advancing towards the entmnee of that riven 

10, Commanders Graves and Brock> of H, M. ships Beacon and Mag¬ 
pie, have thoroughly examined the western shores of Asia Minor. 
Deep and wide gulfs* little visited since the days of Athenian 
supremacy or Roman conquest in .those sens* have been charted; and 
numerous cities on those classic shores have been leseued from oblivion 
by their labours. Captain Graves is now about to undertake the survey 
of the coasts of Crete and Cyprus : when lliese are com [deled he will 
proceed to the shore.i of Syria and Palestine* and if an opportunity 
offers he has been instructed to carry n set of chronometers to the 
temple of Jerusalem* 

1L Hie river St Lawrence from Mom real to the island of Anticosti, 
and the northern shore of the gulf of that name* through the strait 
of Bclkasltt have been surveyed by Captain Bayfield in the hired vessel 
Gulnare, This indefatigable officer has since been employed upon the 
southern shore of the gulf, slung the coast of New Brunswick ; and 
he is now surveying that of Prince Edward's Island. 

12 . Commander Barnett and Mr. Lawrence, of TL M + ships Thunder 
and Luck* have been for some years engaged, alternately according to die 
season, along the coast of Mexico and among the Bahama islands. The 
details of these last wore till recently quite unknown, and sheir longitude, 
in some places* erroneous by el whole degree. The minute examination 
of the many dangerous shoals, and buys, and coral banks* which are found 
in these seas* has been followed by real benefit ; Commander Barnett 
will now press forward into the Gulf of Mexico; he has already laid down 
some dangerous reefa off the coast of Campeche. 

13. Captain Belcher and Commander Hclkttf, of H. M-ships Sulphur 
and Starling, having laboured for four or five years on the west coast of 
America, were returning home by China; but, being detained on the* 
Chinese coast in eon sequence nf the war* their enterprising Vtkiiy a* 
seamen* and their skill as pilot** have been of the utmost service during 
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(Jie operations dt HpT i frfnjran "a laud mul - i i n foTcca eiipiged in that 
part of the globe. The Sulphur* being nearly warn out in Lhe service., 1 
is now ui] her way home: ; but the Starling is so use fill an addition 1 o 
the fleet on an imperfectly knuwn coast, that the Admiral has determined 
to retain her under his command. 

H- Much of the hitherto unknown north-west coast of Australia him 
been rccpmly explored by Captain Wickham, of II + M.S. Beagle, nnd, 
aincc (hat able officer was obliged to invalid and come home, Lieutenant 
Stake, who was appointed os acting Commander in Eds absence p baa dis¬ 
covered some: navigable rivers emptying themselves into lhe Gulf of 
Carpentaria: we hope won to receive further details of this, very inte¬ 
resting fart. The survey in those seas will he continued by Captain 
Blackwoo{| and Mr. Yule, of II. M- ships Fly and Bramble, which have 
lately left our shorn : their main object* will tie the examination of the 
great barrier tccf ? which extends from 2b* south lit. to Torres Strait, 
the survey of the passage through that Ftruit, nnd the extension of their 
researches along the south coast of New Guinea and the Lougaindc. 

15. The Falkland Island* were partially examined by Captain 
Fils Roy in 1834 ; and xince in more detail by Lieutenant Robinson of 
the Arrow: but this officer having been obliged from ill health to relin¬ 
quish tbE surveys lhe continuation of it boa been mode over to Com¬ 
mander Sulmin, of J|. M- S. Philomel. 

16. Captain Vidal* having returned from lhe exmmnotion of the 
ground near the Aiom, where it was. suspected that ahods might liave 
been formal by the recent earthquake, is now about to proceed to the 
survey of lhe citktrul group of those island*. 

Besides these important maritime surveys, tvhich during the lost twelve 
mouths have occupied much of the attention of the Hydrographic Office 
of the Admiralty, this active institution has engraved and published 105 
eharis of various parts of the globe, exclusive of four of our own seas and 
inland waters. 

Copies of all these works arc deposited, by the liberality of the 
Lords Commissioners of lhe Admiralty, in the collection of map and 
charts belonging to this Society, where they are it all time* open to the 
inspection of the members* ansi of all others who may wish to cumuli 
them. 

Grdimtin.' Survcft .—The latent account we have of the progress of 
the great ordnance map of England is up to the 31st of March : at 
that time all to the south of a line drawn east and west through Leeds 
bud been published, with the exception of three e beets then in the 
hamli of the engravers. The surveying is going on, in Jjiiiicashirc and 
Yorkshire, a pari of which counties, together with We*tma reload* Cum- 

* 
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berlnnd, Durham,, and Northumberland, were oil L that remained to com- 
* plete the survey of England. The fcix northern counties id England* 
together with Scotland, will be on a scale of 6 inches to the mile. 
Town* having a population exceeding 4000 souls are laid down on a 
pftlf of 5 feet for n milc- 

Of the Iri*h survey all the counties have been published except seven„ 
four of which are in the hands of the engraver. Of 115 Irish cities and 
town?, 14 have been surveyed on a scale of 5 feet to a mile* upon 
smaller scale*, and 19 plans of towns have not yet been received. Of 
the large town maps of Ireland one sheet only has yet been published— 
viz.,, the Castle Sheet, Dublin, 

The Ordnance geological maps of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer¬ 
set, art completed; and an 8vo. volume, containing a report of the 
geological structure of the same distiiet* with a detailed account of its 
economic gtulogy, was published by order of the Limb Commissioners 
of Her Majesty 1 * Treasury, Another 8vo. volume* describing it* 
organic remains, ha* also appeared under the same authority. The 
Ordnance geological survey of Great Until in is now engaged on the 
district comprising South Wales, Monmouthshire, HerefordWhirtr, Glou¬ 
cestershire* and East Somerset. The maps of these district* ire to a 
forward state* and when published will be accompanied by special 
it porta. The importance of the undertaking, both in n scientific and 
economic point of view, is too self-evident for me to d well upon it ; and, 
confided a* it is to so experienced a geologist as Sir H, T. de In Beebe, 
we are justified in reposing a most perfect confidence on the veracity 
of its details. 

Buttfa .—!tt 1828 the Russian government directed that a survey of 
the coasts of the Baltic within its territories, worthy of the advanced suite 
of the science of geodesy, should he undertaken. Similar operations had 
previous to that time been carried into effect on their respective coast* by 
the governments of Sweden* Prussia, and Denmark- It was resolved u.i 
begin by measuring a chain of triangles along the Bufltian const* and 
over the islands in the Gulf of Finland, for the purpose of determining a 
number of points, and then to till up the outline by soundings and other 
nautical operations. The observations were to be adjusted to the aecu* 
rate trigonometrical operations- of Generals Schubert and Henncr* and to 
the meridian measurement of Struve, wherever these reached the coast. 

The trigonometrical and Bitnnwicil operations were begun in 
1S29, and completed in IB3B. One basis was measured at Revel and 
another at Aland in Finland- Upward* of 000 points were trigmiomo- 
tricivUy determined, and for greater accuracy the elevation V the pole 
and azimuths were taken by observation at ten points, Theodores by 
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Ertel were measuring angles, and n twelve-inch universal instru¬ 

ment, by the aame matter, wim employed in the astronomical observa- 
t stint. The Irian Ration Ia connected at one extremity across the Aland 
Haaf wiih the trigonometrical mc/iaurmcnt Professor Cmnstriradl in 
Sweden, and is linked to the operations *af Bessel in Prussia through fhe 
medium of General Tenner's measurement in C our loud. The ehrunome- 
trical expedition of Lieutenant General Jkhubcrl in the Bui tie in IB33 
(Journal of the Royal Geographic*] Society* Vol. VI. p. 413} was iiasti- 
tuted with a view to contribute greater accuracy to these operations. 

These preliminary labours having been completed, the derailed survev 
of the coast of Finland was commenced in 1S33. Row-btsats were 
employed to lake the soundings with in the reefs and 10 vertis seawards \ 
and to ensure accuracy the surface of the sea was divided into squares 
haring* vml to each side by means of flag-buoya, the exact pusittim* of 
which were ascertained by trigonometrical observation. Four ur five 
hng* and *ebooper* were placed at the difporalof Captain Eeiuecke* who 
commanded the expedition, fur the purpose of taking the buundipga at 
greater distances from the con.at. By these means the soundings were 
taken in summer with as much accuracy as has been attained at 
Cron&tadt and Revel in winter by drawing lines on the ice and sinking 
the lead at intervals along them. The survey of the Gulf of Finland from 
St. Petersburg to Hongoudd is completed* and the charts (cm a scale of 
1 inch to 4QQ y^rrls) arc in the course of preparation ; some nrc already 
in the hands of the engraver. 

Operations were commenced m the Gulf of Rip in the spring uf LE4CL 
The expedition to which this part of the ta^k has been ollcttd is at 
present engaged upon the pn&snge into the gulf between -Hwnlferort and 
the tout of Courlamh A HtcaDn-baftl has been placed nt the disposal of 
Baron Wrangell, who commands lhe expedition* with a view to ensure 
greater accuracy in taking soundings et a distance from the coast; and 
lofty signal-post* have been erected on shore for the purp.)se of determin¬ 
ing with precision at all times the position of the steamer. As thin 
coast affords no shelter from stamm to ships or boats* the nautical part 
of the operations is exposed to many hazards and difficulties, which will 
call into exercise all the approved perseverance, skill, arid zeal of the 
chief anti of the officers under him. Baron Wrangell is already known 
tti ihe scientific world a* Struve’s assistant b his meridian measurement, 

Amonpt other hydrographical work* in progress under die direction 
of the Imperial government, an atlas of the coasts of the Black Sea it 
engraved; the materials have been collected during a seri™ of 
yrars by Captain Marganittd and other naval office™, hv direct ion of 
Admiral Greig. 
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In the autumn of 1S39 two R^fiaa miiiErs, Kuwolcwaky &nd 
Gfnigru?5j Htre «ent to Bukhara, ut the Khan's request, to leafdi 
for useful mineral* iti labs territoiy. On reaching the aca of Aral they 
were obliged to return to Orenburg on account of the relations then 
existing between Russia and Bukhara. In Uie summer of 18-11 tbs 
Russian government despatched cl wen-nd mission* at the head of whic h 
w as placed GutciiiL-fT, superintendent of mine*. He was accompanied by 
BugtduWHky,. who also held an appointment in the mining f ervico, and the 
naturalist Zehimm. According to the most recent intelligence^ Butcnieff 
was a til] at Bukhara ; Rogidowsky and Zelimun, under the protection of 
the government of Bokhara* bad reached Samarkand, and penetrated 
from that city into the Alpine country beyond. On this eicursiun they 
have discovered vein* of coal. 

In the beginning of 1840 the Rusrisvn Government dispatched Dr. 
Srhrtnk to the Altai to inquire into the nmural history of that tract of 
country. On Ilia journey Dr. Schrenk made several gcognoslic cbflerva- 
the most important of which relate iu the island-hill AraHtLabe* 
in the Luke Alakuli* between Scmipalatinsk and Tehugutcbak or Tkrhi- 
gatai. This hill has hitherto l>een assumed to lie of volcanic origin* and 
Asiatic ttlldlp> have even pretended to hnvr seen flames proceed from 
its summit. Schrenk however visited the island, and found that it con- 
staled of grani te and day-date {Thonschiefer). 

The geogntrattc observations of Dr. Ruprerht in the|>cuhLsoU of Kahin 
are interesting, 'They prove that the mms formations which extend over 
a wide squice in North-west and Central Russia predominate there aho. 
Ruprecht brought from the Indrgn, the Tsheakaja-Gebn, and some other 
localities, petrifactions of the mountain']imestone (Ih-rgkalk) and Jura- 
limestone in good preservation. In the peninsula of Kanin the mo tin- 
udn-limwtone is found in contact w ith rockp, the constituent parts of 
which arc crystalline. 

The measures adopted by the Academy of St. Petersburg* fur insti¬ 
tuting exact observations on the temperature of the froreis soil at dif¬ 
ferent depths In the well at Jakutak, the details of which were com¬ 
municated in the Juiinial of the Royal Geographical Society (Vol- VIIL 
p. 401 ) t were frustrated by the removal of Mr. Schergin from that place* 
and his subsequent death „ It has now been resolved to fit out an ex> 
pedition for the ctprtss purpose of conducting these observations, and 
examining at the tame time the natural history of the moat northern 
dig trier of Siberia, the peninsula between the rivers Fjassida and f!ha- 
tangn. This region only once been visited by men of tcicjiliEic 
acquirements, and chat more than 100 years a^o, by naval odkera under 
the Empress Anne* of whore reports some extracts alone bvl been 
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published, Since their time on one hu visited the Pjauiria or 
Chmanga, or even penetrated to the north of Tunichinsk, except the 
atudeut Sujew. sent by Pallas to navigate the Jenissci to the sen, who 
turned back before be had fully accomplished his mission. The im¬ 
portance of a journey in that imperfectly known country had for sortie 
time engaged the attention of the Academy, but it was uece&su-y to 
procure information from Tumchansk befurt any arrangement* could be 
made. The observations on the well at Jskutzk were postponed until 
this preliminary in formation should be obtained, under an impression 
that it would be advisable to intrust the two investigations to the same 
exjieditkm. 

The result of the inquiries forwarded to Turochansk, which was re¬ 
ceived in the course of last cummer, clearly showed that it is all but 
impossible for a numerous patty to traverse the regions between the 
Chatanga and Pjasaido, and penetrate to the wa-coast, in summer ; mid 
that even for a small party the difficulties are such as con only he over¬ 
come by great capacity for the endurance of continuous toil, both of 
mind and body. It is evident that with these qualifications must be com¬ 
bined extensive and varied information, ond a keen interest in the pro¬ 
motion of science, to ensure results of sufficient value to rejiay the cost 
and labour of the expedition. All ihwe qualities the Imperial 'Academy 
has found united in ProfatswvonMiddendorff.of the UnivmityofKtew-, 
the componinn of Professor Bscr on his journey to Lapland, who 
readily undertook the expedition. The plan, presented by the Academy 
has received the sanction both of the Emperor and the minister*; and 
all hough the professional engagements of MiddendurlT have rendered 
some delay inevitably he is expected to be in St, Petersburg in the 
course of the summer, and hope* ant entertained that he will be able to 
reach Turuchansk or Jakuitk before the end of nest winter, 

Tim objects of the expedition are I. To collect information re¬ 
specting the statistics, ethnography, and natural historv of the country 
between the Pjassida and Chatanp ; to reach the coast' at one point at 
least; and to remain there snnir lime for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the marine productions at a central point on the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean —11, To investigate the phenomena of the tem¬ 
perature of the ground-ice penetrated by the well at Jakmzk; to collect 
information front isther districts respecting the extent, thickness, and 
formation of the ground-ice of Siberia; to measure the degrees of warmth 
to which the soil above the grotind-ice is raised in summer by the too, 
and the water deposited from the atmosphere ; tn determine the orge-' 
tut tun developed by mean* of this warmth; to examine the relations 
exist iifg between springs and the gremud-ice ; and, in short, to contribute 
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us much n£ Ilc can to complete our knowledge tbc 'groiiiiiLicfi, and 
throughout tfiic journey to give instructions to competent poisons how to 
make observations in districts which the traveller a unable to visit in 
person- The journey ia expected to occupy three vein; the details of 
the pitta are left to be modified by Professor von Middendurff as local 
circumstances ah&lI render necessary, tie will sink a number of ther¬ 
mometer* at different -depths in the side of the wells* .it the close 
of winter; during the summer he will cither pail down the Lena or 
proceed to Oehutsk, leaving behind him an instructed observer* whose 
observation* be will check on his return, Whether the excursion to 
Jakiitzk or that to the Chutanga be the lint undertaken will be 
deckled in Siberia. 

It would be out of place to notice here the ulterior objects of this 
expedition. It ought* however, to he mentioned that a journey to the 
northern regions of Western Siberia will be commenced at the same 
time under the command of M r Sjogen, a member of the Academy, the 
chief object of which in to collect ethnographical and philological 
information» hut which will not omit to procure intelligence respecting 
the ground-ice. Both expedition* will make a point of directing the 
attention of intelligent persona to the most important question* bear¬ 
ing upon ihe phenomenon of ground-icc* with a view to procure 
informal ion from them either during the course of the journey or at 
some later period. Instructions bow to make the necessary ohcerve- 
lions have been circulated already, and will be more widely dispersed 
by the traveller*. 

In his widely-extended e(Torts to classify T and bring into comparison 
with gar well-known deposits in this part «f Europe* the strata of 
European Russia, Mr. Murchison R President of the Geological Society* 
hjis, by Itia own labours and those of his companion?, Count KeperW 
ami M- de Yemeui], been abb to contribute several data on the phvricnl 
geography of that country, which will seiye to modify certain pre¬ 
conceived view*. Count Kcyserhng ha* determined by barometrical 
observations the relative altitudes oT more than 100 places in the 
interior of Russia in Europe, varying from 150 to 1000 feet above 
the level of the Baltic. A broad and comparatively elevated *one* of 
an average height of about fdX> frct + with sum mile reaching to 900 and 
1000 feet, extends from Livonia to Koun-k, and dies away to the 3.E. 
beyond Voroneje. It is the southern portion of this pi menu which Mr. 
Murchison and his friends unexpectedly discovered to constitute n dome 
uf very ancient stniilficd deposits, separating Western Russia into two 
very distinct miner*logical nurth and south basius. 

The -previous journey vf Mn Murchison to the northern gavcitimenti 
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0 f Russia and to the* While Sea had shown that the old yet prevalent 
idea of the Waldai hills (between St. Petersburg nnd Moscow) being con¬ 
nected by n line of high lands w ith the Ural Mountains* ike. by the 
tuppsed ” Great Ouroll ” of the learned Henry Muller, is a baaclcta 
ltvpoLhed&; for the higher grounds in Vologda* &c, p which never exceed 
6&0 feel, trend to the N* E, p and not eatf wards towards the Ural, whilst 
she watershed between the N* and S. iluwing streams, united by the 
famous line of canal projected by Fetor die Great , is occupied by marshes* 
mud has in no Tcspcet the character of a continuous ridge. 

Of the Ural Mountain*, in examining w hich Mr. Murchison spent 
three months, he will shortly communicalc to the Society some remarks 
explanatory* in great part* of a beautiful map of the S. Ural, prepared 
fur bis mt by General Pcrowski in pursuance of tlst orders of llh Im¬ 
perial Majesty, Thijuncmcir and map, accompanied by Ailiseerfotbn by 
M. KJianiktjlf, wtU serve to explain many physical features of a tract 
which, occupied by Bashkirs, and containing tittle min era] wealth in 
comparkBuii with X. Ural, has been less examined by competent geo¬ 
graphers. 

Raran MeyeurJorfF, brother lo ^ author of the * Voyage to BuchnriaJ 
hi* written a geographical memoir on European Russia * which p together 
with a map, has been presented to the French Academy of Sciences, 

Aievutnm hiaiul j.— If the few native* of these distant islands seem, 
at first sight, to possess but I title interest for us, nevertheless, a* mem¬ 
bers of llie great human family whose history is now engaging «o much 
attention, the knowledge of their language, superstition*, and manners 
may throw 11 considerable light upon lire origin of tribes* their cnmni uni - 
cations, their diapemom, £c. Mr. F, John Venaiminoffi a Russo- 
American, who has spent ion years in the Fox Islands, has published 
a grammar of the Alcuule&u language* ami a description in Russian of 
the people ; some account of which will be found in the 4 Bulletin de la 
Soci^i* de Geographic 1 of Paris* 

l have been onximiA to enter more at length into the details of these 
geographical expeditions to Russia, because they relate to parti of the 
world amongst the least known to those who hear me, because the objects, 
to which they are directed are highly interesting in the physical geo¬ 
grapher, and because they reflect honour on the enlightened and spirited 
Government by whom they are promoted, M. Beguly* a, learned Buu- 
garian, who has travelled through Lapland* Finland, and Esthland* for 
the purpose of comparing the Magyar language with the Finnish din- 
feets, is at present at St. Petersburg* and contemplates an expedition to 
the northern Ural in. the course of the summer, iti order to make him¬ 
self nc^uainEed with the language of the Woguls nud Oslink*. 

* Ct 
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. Admiral Krascnrtera, one of the most celebrated modem circum¬ 
navigator?, has lately sent to us from Si, PetcrshuTgb n Faithful tran- 
ni | ' f le at lii* own expense, of the Parma Portuluno, or Mappc 
Monde, eicndcd in 1307, by the Fizzigani, Venetian geographera of the 
fourteenth century. 

tSillirrlinth ,—The British Government have presented to the Baron 
G. A. Ti.idai a valuable gold chronometer, in acknowledgment of the 
nr vices rendered by that is (Beer whilst collecting materials for it chart of 
tl,c Sf°rih S*a, oa for as regards i] tc coasts of the Netherlands. 

Of the constant changes wliich arc imperceptibly taking place on the 
surface of tlsc earth, and the modification? of local climate which are 
produced Isy those changes, all arc not the works of nature. The labours 
of man, liy clearing forests, draining marabei, cultivating hitherto 
rterile regions, &c., may be numbered among the causes of consider¬ 
able changes or this description. An undertaking of this kind, inul nue 
of very great importance, is the desiccation of the lake of Hacrlem in 
I Jell ami. This gigantic work is at this moment jit active operation ; anil, 
however great may be its advantage* in an agricultural and commercial 
point of view, there can he but little doubt tbit the sudden exhaustion of 
a surface of about 200 square miles of water will influence the climate 
and atmospheric moisture of the surrounding country. 

Bn!fpum .—Amongst the exertions mode by the Government of Ilia 
Majesty the King of Belgium for the promotion of geography, we may 
enumerate, in the lint place, a scientific expedition under M. A. 
Gbkwbrgght into the southern regions of Mexico. Another under the 
direction of Messrs. Linden and Finch into Brad I, to the banks of the 
Orinoco, and in the provinces of Yucatan and Tabasco, 

A Belgian company under the auspices of the Government have aim 
scut ati expedition under Colonel dc Fuydito explore a part of Vera Pax. 

'J his company, whatever may he its principal object, hns not lieen un¬ 
mindful of science, a* amongst its explorers are artists, botanist?, zoolo¬ 
gists, geologists, and geographer*. The expedition is now engaged in 
tin- exploration of (he environs of Lake IzsbnJ, or Gulf dc Duke. 

At Brussels t int geographical establishment of that zealous and inde¬ 
fatigable promoter uf geographical knowledge, M. Vnndermralcn, one of 
our foreign honorary members, con! limes to publish a variety of imjMjrtatU 
work? on the geography, topography, and statistics of Belgium end other 
part* of the world, lit?topographical map of Belgium, In 25 »hccta, on 
the scale of tvo v *> »f whicb four sheds hate already appeared, lias gained • 
him a gold medal from the Commit tee of National Industry. tt ] a „ 

|mhfjshed a very valuable mining and minendogical map of his^iivn 
coliptry, and oihcr^iorks far too numerous to he here specified. 
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Germany>fyCr — In Saiony Lhe great topographical survey by tint v 
Government which was completed in IF23* continues to receive* from 
time to lifiiC!; f iich corrections as are rendered necessary by local changes. 
The great cadastral map also of Simmy, commenced in 1634* wns com¬ 
pleted in I84L 

M. J. G. Wicmann Km been for several years engaged in the compi¬ 
lation of a very important map fur physical geography* This ia a map 
of the heighta in Saxony* The first section will embrace the country 
round Dresden, between 31 s 5 1 and $1° 40 r long. E. of Ferro* and 
from about SO 3 33* lo 31® 70? N. Int. The heights will be given 
in two division^ right and left of the Kibe; and they will be bid 
dnurn with their nMural Stearingp, according to the double scale- of 
longitudes used in the National Alia* of Saxony. Their forms ami 
slopes will be precisely indicated* giving tbe enact character of ibe 
range, mad showing the tcrrnceriikc distribution of ila various ridge?, «w> 
ceeilingeacli other from tbe principal valley to the highest crest; mid the 
gradual fail of these ridges in at eastern and western direction will he 
seen at a glance. The Hlttm of tbe principal rivers in the mountain-’ 
rfniMp ss welt ns the towns and villages, will id to he marked. 

t7f tmtantf *—Amungii a variety of publications nn geographical tub- 
jecta which daily make their appearance on the Continent, I beg leave 
especially to call your attention to n geographical journal, announced by 
Dr. Luddo of Magdeburg, and of which he Ima transmitted to us the first 
three numbers- 

A trigonometrical map of Hanover, by Captain Papon* ha? been pub¬ 
lished in 63 sheets, on a scale of one inch to three geographical miles. 

During the 3a*t year were published by the Austrian quart er-mestcr 
general** department the concluding sheets* \h. 22, 23, 26, 21, and 
3D, of the special map of Styria and Illyria (Air. Goslh has also 
published a description of Styria}, on a scale of tttW A reduction of 
ihis map in 4 sheets, on a scale of mWr, ie advancing* and will pro¬ 
bably be ready by the middle of nest month. The surveys of Moravia, 
Hungary, and Bohemia are also in progress. The triangulation of 
Hungary was made in I £40* from the river Thria to the river Mnros, 
and towards the frontier of Transylvania; when 46 triangle* of the 
first order were laid down on a base of 4623 kltiftrr of Yicrunq and 
measured with an instnimem constructed for the purpose on the method 
of DeUmbra, but improved. At one of these bases the necessary aitro- 
* nomical operations were commenced. In 1341 two chains of triangle* 
were cafricd on to the Frontier of Transylvania, and 50 triangle* of the 
firs* onlcr wm obtained in the direction from St. Anne in Hungary 
towards Hermann* t*dt in Transylvania, where vcnflcatturiE were midfl by 
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frc-th fLhEnmr.i]isicaI fib^rvatiiinH. Simi'lur trianfJiiEa(Hj:is will k* carried 
over the whole of Transylvania* With the consent of the courts of 
Florence, and Lucc% n triAngukiioo front ihe river Po through 
the Roman Sine hns tween executed since kn May* and carried 
on to Rome. This tmngukliori wTU bo continued to Naples,, and w£|j 
he completed* as well as the purvey of the I Inman State, this summer,* 
after which the eiErvry «f TnBeany and Lucca will he undertaken, and 
n junction effected wfcli the very well observed mangles of the Fmdre 
fmjhimmi in Tuscany f nml the triangles of the first cider by the 
Austrian officer* in Lucca, in IS 11, These operations will form the ba-i- 
of n general map of the whole of Italy, on the sente of irrrrw* which 
will form the continuation of the general map* already published* of 
ihe J/smbanio-Vtnctic kingdom, in four 9 hem a. I may also mention a 
travelling map nf roach nod mountain b for Austria, Sukhurg, Carimhiui 
Styiin, raid the fyrol, to Munich ; including the Austrian Alp^ euuI high 
hud* of Unvarin, in two sheets, by Schiltse; n map of the Schneeberg 
a tn l the llaxidp with their environs; a chart of the Austrian military 
frontier, by IVfcorriy, in six sheet*; ami more especially six sheets, which 
have recently appeared of the environs of Vienna and Bouden ; XL ami 
XIL of which contain the funner city* This nmp Ik ctreated £11 ti peculiar 
iLiiinner. It is a liihogniph, in which the detail* arc done with chemical 
ink, oml the mountains with the chemical chalk upon the grnuuktad 
sfrinc* the colour* being impressed from stone plates. Schmidt has 
published a topographical and statistical account of Asinm. 

Count Kirac^av, one of our foreign corresponding members, Iloa sent 
to the Society & manuscript map of Albania, much more correct than 
any yet publkliad, accompanied by an inedhed memoir on the geography 
and productions of that country. This will be published In the Sudetyk 
Journal. 

Mr. Jos. Russcgger (of the Asi-uku mining department) has puh- 
linlmtl the Erst volume of his Travels in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Sicily, 
Germany* Belgium, England p &e. Thi§ is cuiisidL red n Hasslcal w oi k, 
both as regards extent of knowledge, particularly in n geolugical j^int 
of view, and sound nml clear perception*. 

Franc *.—The charts of the coasts of France, under the direction of 
the Depflt ik ta Marine, are proceeding towards dseir completion. The 
importance of Eh esc charts, not only to the French nation, but to all who 
navigate along their lionet, need noi lie insisted upon; but amongst many 
otlier happy resulk uf ibis gmit hydragnphk *nmy, it maybe obse rver! 
that M, Mennicr has recently discovered uud pointed out tafe existence 
of dangerous cummti running towards the land off the monthfgof the 
ilhoue, on the ahnlbwi lei the neighbourhood of wliicb vessels nru fre- 
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qumtly wftcked. In beating up nesinst an rat wind, vessels mi^ht, 
Mi Mcunier observe*, to keep well ibi the blue water, quite out mf the 
ripple of the writers* end the gUllm. 

The trrarid trlangulation of the new map of France* under the direc¬ 
tion of General Pelet of tiic 13i-py tdc kGiime, will soon lie brought to 
a termination. The eccontUry Brianguktioit bus received eonshlerabEe 
extension, and the topographical details have been greatly multiplied. 
The sixth Livraison of the new map, cons Ealing of eight sheets* ha* lately 
appeared. 

A departmental atlas of France, on a large scale, is in progress. It 
is in lie beautifully engraved nn steel. 

We have just received from General Fdefc the autograph map* of the 
Departments w de la luferhiirt/ 1 li *lc POire,” and 11 de la Seine d 
Marne: 51 idso the maps of the provinces of Oran, Algiers* and Constan¬ 
tino. In reference to these hist I may observe tu you, on fits nnliin- 
rsty of Colonel Lnpie f Ch£f de 3a Section Topographiipte dii Wpdt Ge¬ 
neral sle 3 a Guerre, that the maps of the French conquer on the cnast 
of Africa will shortly he followed hy others, corrected by new route* and 
later observation!: wc must not he surprised at this* when we limrii 
that, previously to the occupation of tliese districts by the French forces, 
nearly the only nnlhcnriuca fuacc&sihlc for geographical notice were the* 
very imperfect maps and descriptions in Shaw's Travels, anil the 
Homan IiinemrieSi 

Colonel Lapb has also enriched our library with a map of the regency 
of Tun us on the scale of Tntrfrn compiled from the nates nod routes nf 
Messrs. Fidbe and lYisot,—another of n part of RervEa and L'ppcr 
Albania, being Tp-s-iYg** the result of M, VHfuertidV two geological 
journeys in ISSS and 1630 m w he has sent us nlau his map of Turkey in 
Atii, and Persia, on a scale of T .Trl*«w* Thi* ma Pi on which Colonel 
inpae has been employed for many years, is in tended to illustrate hath 
the arcliAiological travels of M. Teller, and n large work on the- botany 
of the East by the Comte Jan! crt. In the engraved copies Colonel 
I*i pie lift! only traced the rontes of M. Tt^icr, and of ilue minus 
hoUJiLsts who have visited the country ; but on one of the copies which 
he is about to odd res* to the Society he proposes tu indicate certain 
iilieful directions for those who wish to complete the physical geography 
of Hither Asia, [ti the mean lime Colonel Lapie is occupied on a map 
rtf Turkey in Asia, and Persia, on a scale of T|iT [, m , nnd on another 
of Turkey in Europe. 

M. 1c Ckunte Jnuliert is print [rig a narrative of the Travels of the 
late Archer Eluy in Asiatic Turkey and Persia, This zealous Mamet 
dnil at Ispahan in 1S3&, having brought tu this unforbJtinle conclusinq 
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, hi* fourth journey iimlerlahen in the pursuit ■:■ i* hc iEm;^ in that pnrt of 
tin 1 wor id since 1S30. 

Mresr*. Flandrier and Come have returned from an iffdaomlogL^l 
and geographical tour in Petwia, during which they collected runny 
very interesting details on Perse polb, and varifua other ancient sites. 
Amongst the Houles or Itineraries Uiey have brought home are those 
from Amnnt lo Kingevar by Ourrmlgtrd and Nnhavind, from Tabriz to 
Baghdad by Ouruumbilij. Sitrmlboolut, Sehehfir, Baniih, ttuUdmuiih, and 
Kifri; also from Djcmeh to Diirbckir by ihc- right bank of the Tigris. 

M. Drmvsy, director yf the hydrographic department in France, h;u» 
added four new charts of his Allas of ihc 1ml urn Sens to the thirty-two 
already published« This officer Ss also engaged on another series of charts 
and maps for the eamc pari of the world, but on a larger scale; some 
parts of this latter wort have already made their appearance^ 

The charts composed from the observations of the ABtrokibc and 
Zclifl nre in the hands of the engraver. 

Indeed the activity of the department under the direction of M_ 
Dautfsy has been so great that we cannot attempt to enumerate all she 
chart* it has published; we may mention* however, that the Scientific 
Commission of the North* composed of a number of the most learned 
mm in the various department* of science* is pul ill thing under its 
auspice* ihc relation of the voyages undertaken under its direction* 
together with a magnificent ados. The voyage* ate in Scandinavia, 
Lap land, Spitsbergen, and the Feroc I aland*; the observations ate 
agronomical, hydrographical, botanical, meteorological, magnetic!, 
geological mul mi net illogical, physico-geographical, zoological, alntia- 
lie*b historical, and mythological; and from the well-known ability of 
the gentlemen to whom the different departments of the expedition 
have been confided* we confidently anticipate a very important nud 
highly valuable work- 

A new and very useful work* called a Prototype GrtH/raphyut France* 
is also announced by Colonel Donatv, a gentleman well known by hi* 
former valuable geographical labour*. This is said lo be a succinct 
rhumb q( Colonel Dennis’ exposition of ilte law s of the correlation of 
forma: it further classifies the various orders of stream* nad nioiin- 
Iatria* with the several ridge-huc* of the latter. From these elements 
he determine* the actual extent and exact eon figuration of the several 
departments, so that the enunciation of any fact immediately BtLggLst* 
lo tlic mind, iIhs relation which it bear* to the whole system* In tbddl-^ 
lion to this, Colonel Dennis is about to publish the last pax* but one of 
hia political and historical alia* of France. # 

# Stctizerfand^Th* grand survey of Sw itzerland ii going on steadily 
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under the direction of*Colonel ] hi four. It is to lit in 2$ sheets, on a , 
genii* of to .a . i ^nd wilt M engrt^CLl on half that scale. Some of thu 
cnuloiia have, however, their own maps, separately engraved on the Imgcr 
tenk. The portion of this highland district already purveyed arc tbe 
Bernese Jura, Avgovin, Tlmigtm, NcnchaUh Youd, a part of Ftitamg, 
Geneva, the SAV* portion of the Bernese Alps, end the w estern half of 
lint Valois. The drawing of the Alps id Berne between the Gemini ami 
the lake of Geneva in audio be of great beauty* 

$l*am a —In Spain ft special commission has tsccii formal Air the 
cuo&lrutLion of a new mop of the kingdom, with the materials already 
collected, but dispersed nmonpt the various establishments of civil 
and military engineers, the hydrographical dvjWh, and the department 
of roiid*, camtls, bridges, &C, The chief objctrl of this map will ljc eo 
make the territorial division of the province* oontbrumble to the late 
cnnctnicnts of the CoTtes. 

Ah enlargednnd corrected edition of the Geogrtip]|ieftl t Statisttral, amt 
llisiuficul Dictionary of Spain, published by Migranu in 1820*1629, is 
preparing by Don Parra! Madoz. 

We have also from the Madrid press, during the last year, maps of 
the west coast of Africa from Cipe llojftdor to Cft|>e Verge, comprising 
the Cape- de Verde islands; one of the Strain of C.irlinata, between ihv 
islands of Billiton and Borneo; of a part of the Gulf of Guinea, from 
the River Benin to the On pc l^opc Gonzid-^, u i tilth* islands of I’Vrmuidu 
IVr, Principe, Si. Thomas, and Aimobon. A map of Puerto Rico i 
also in the hands of the engraver j and we may shortly cipcct from the 
same quarter a map of I he coast of Africa from Frcmccen to Bug in, in¬ 
cluding Blc coast of Spain from Aguilas in Murcia to Benin in Valencia^ 
with parts of the island* of nnd La Fomientarn ; and likewise n 
chart of the south coast of Africa from the 24th to she 40lh degree of 
S P latitude, and from the 17th to the 46th degree of longitude cast 
of jCftdkr 

pQrlitfjnl .—Don Diego Kupkn, professor of astronomy nt the Poly¬ 
technic Academy of Oporto, U engaged in publishing the works of Don 
Joa5 de Castro, w hich will contain lib two nautical Diaries, from Lisbon 
to Gun, and from Goa to Dio ; the lasl, may he called a Survey of the 
coast between the two places. We may es pect nleo shortly to Imve from 
the same bands n more authentic transcript than has hitherto appeared 
of the Livro de Dinirte Barbosa, containing full details of the state of 
'Portuguese discovery and comiuerce in Eastern Africa am! in Asia, pre¬ 
vious to tile y ear 1521. 

A limp of the course of the Douro from the Spanish frontier to the 
sea is in the course of preparation, on the sndc of one 4’ortuguefie league 
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to four indie* EngliJill. It will be accompanied Iqt a niap of tlic sor- 
'rodinling wine-district on the tame Beale. A ranp of the Algarve pro¬ 
vinces hus just been published at Lisbon by Sr, Baptists Lope;. 

Viscount de Santan.ni, one of our foreign corresponding members,bu 
published mi atlas of fac-jimUet of ancient maps of Africa, in order to 
elucidate by the moat authentic documents the priority of the discovery 
uf the Portuguese on the western court of Africa beyond Cape llojailor. 
Of this interesting atlas tbc Viscount has obligingly promised na a copy, 
tie is engaged in the publication of a coloured, copy of the Mnppc Monde 
attributed lo -Sflufr/c. The description of Ciuinca by Andre Altfoia 
d’Alaianda in 1594, of which only an extract hud been previously 
published, has been brought out at Oporto. 

The Academy of Lisbon baa published the second volume of the Travels 
of Ihn Bn tut a; and under its arts pier* will now appear a reprint of n 
moat rare book, the Account of the Discovery of 1'lofidn, written in Por¬ 
tuguese in'the year 1557; as also onuthcr volume of Noticiat para a 
11 is tuna e Gongiuphis das Nacias Ultramarine, Ac., containing the 
labours of the Portuguese and Spaniards for determining the limits of 
tlicit respective possession* in America. 

Nifties ,—The great military mid topographical map of the kingdom 
of Naples, laid down geometrically on the scale of f -Ain and published 
on the scale of cue-fourth, or n, *■ making a rapid progress under 
the able direction of Colonel Fordiimndo Visconti, In the year 1610 
thclriuugulftiion of the first order in the course uf this service w as car¬ 
ried along theCalabrias, mid the north coast of Sicily, ns for as Palermo 
and to Srineva. In 1841 the same triaugolotiou was carried along the 
parallel of Naples, for the purpose of measuring an arc of the parallel to 
the extent of about 4*° between the island of IVinzn and Ftirano in 
Bari near the Adriatic. The next step will be to measure another paral¬ 
lel arc of 4°, between the island of Maretinw in Sicily and Cape Spar- 
tivento in Calabria; as likewise mv arc of the meridian of about 5° 
between the island of TrtnvtU and Capo Pa*saro in f'icily. 

Colonel Visconti propose* <dw in the course of the present year to in¬ 
stitute a series of observation b for ascertaining in whftt quantity, and in 
what direction the mountain of St. Angelo, near CiwfeAwtiarr, elevated 
above the level of the ace about 1 of a mile, attracts the plumb-line, ami 
causes it to deviate from the peqiendicrilor. It has also been observed 
that the volcanic soil in the neighbourhood of Naples suffer* partial 
changes uf level, at long intervals of timet Colonel Visconti propose^ 
therefore to determine exactly by w repeating circle the difivrence of 
level between points permanently marked, and lived at a siuftll height 
above the sea, ahiog the whole extent of the coast from Iscliftt and 
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Pnjcida, along IheGiJfs of JWuulI and Naples as fur as Acftfilplup found 
|jy Sorrento and tlic I J ui n t of the Campari cl In; the operation to W re¬ 
pealed every ten yeur*. Colonel Visconti will forw ard to ike Society 
n report of the operations of the survey* 

,V topographical and hydrographical map of the Faro of Messina* on 
a scale of , is in progress: the top^gruphicEiI part of it will be com- 
pic ted this year; the soundings of the coiust will be taken in LS-1& 
The To|K 3 gmphicEil Olfice of Naples has also published exact plans of 
the cities* environs, and penis of Brindisi and Trapani ; and lire first 
sheet of a hydrographical map of the Mediterranean, in trfrec very 
large sheets* for the use of the navy* Will be engraved this Year* The 
King has ordered six new t heels of thu great mn\\ cons prising the Royal 
gardens of Ca*eiia 9 the old hunting-grounds of Mamtn^tn^ and the 
course of the river To/fumo from its confluence w ith the CWorc to the 
sea. 

Connected with the great triiingukitiou now in progress in the king- 
dutn of Naples is the construction of the chirographical map of nil Italy, 
on the scale of three tinea to 1000 toxics; Austrian engineers hav- 
Ijceu Kent by the Ernpcror, with tlie consent of the Pope* into the Papal 
States, for the same purpose. This w ill he connected with the iriitn- 
gulatkn of Tuscany made some years ago by the. astronomer Inghlrami. 

I have likewise to mention* to rite hoimur of the Neapolitan Govern¬ 
ment, that they have just completed the illuminated engraving of an 
siliciccit hydrographical map of the Mediterranean mud Atlantic, which 
includes the Canaries, Amhb, comte of Spain, France, England, mud a 
sin nil portion of Ireland. The original, which is on parch incnl, and be¬ 
longs to the Royal Bourbon Library at Napka, appears to be u Catalan 
work of the first half of the 15th century. 

TksCtfTjy,—At Prato, in Tuscany t Mr. T- Marmocclii is editing an 
elegant and splendid collection of Travels ftnd Voyages frijm the dis¬ 
covery of America down lo the present time. The narratives ll! ready 
published are the Voyages of Columbus, 3 vols. Svo., and the Wanderiuga 
and Remembrances of Marcel Ins in the Lost, I vuL* with notes, plane, 
map.?, portrait', nrnl landscapes. There will be altogether of I hi* work 
about Id volumes, 

Mediterranean.*— Sir, Kdler has published jr chart of that part of 
the Mediterranean between Sardinia, Italy, and Sicily. The &uulh 
coast of Sardinia* and the hank lying between Sicily and PanidJtriAj 
have been explored by Messrs. Juricn awl Darondeau. These; may be 
VcgHrded as compkmeufary to the beautiful map of Sardinia by Cuhmtl 
do Li Marmora, already in the possesion of the Society. 

ThG second edition of Colonel Lciiku’s Topography of Athens, winch 
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van published tost year, contain! fanny very valuable additions to tliLa 
\tmicJml work* on a subject which will ever interest the antiquary mnd 
the historian, The npentiions which are still being carried on within 
nnil around the ancient city, for the demands of the present government 
and population* huTC given rise tu many disco verity of importance for 
fixing ancient localities; and Colonel Leake has brought to hear on this 
part of his subject all that spirit of honest inquiry anil just discrimina¬ 
tion, which distinguishes his other repair aph seal mil geographical pub- 
Ikatbur. 

(; ri vf r iL)[f. William More’s Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands treat* chiefly of the author's observations on the present 
state and the classical antiquities of lEelhis: but in it the reader will 
find many very valuable geographical notices relating to the peculiari- 
tk* of its ri vers and mountains, us well os the verifications of some 
sites of ancient towns. The plain of the Achcloua in Acaittouk, eIjosc 
of Fhocia, PUtm, and Marathon, the valleys of the Eurotna and the 
Alplicui, have received from the pen of this graphic traveller very ap¬ 
propriate develop merit i but the principal charm of the book is derived 
from the warmth of feeling, and comet, chastened judgment, with 
which he illustrates the putfti of antiquity, particularly Hunter, by a coin- 
par boa w ith the nctnul appearance of the country, and the manners of 
the inhabitants. 

The aeeuud edition of Colonel Leake's Topography of Aditrt?, which 
wia published last year, contains many very valuable additions to this 
standard work oti a subject which will ever interest the antiquary am) 
the libloritLu. The operation* which are still being carried on, within 
and around the aneicul city, for the demands of the present Go vern incut 
and population, have given rise to many discoveries of importance for 
Using undent localities; and Colonel Leake has brought lo bear on this 
part of hit subject all that spirit of honest inquiry' and just disoimir.n* 
tion which distinguish his other topographical and geographical publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Kiepert, of Berlin, has in hand an ntltts of Greece, of which S 
sheets are already published. 

The general iriangulation of this country, by die L tench tugiEieci^, 
has been extended to the Ionian Islands* and is thus connected with 
that of the more western port of Europe, 

Asia. 

Asm J/cnor.—Since we last met m (Ids room Mr, ttmrlra FcUowc« 
Juts published an Account of Discoveries in Lycia. being a Journal kept 
during u Second Excursion in Asia Minor in the year l S?-l^ the 
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contents of hia*fom»4r work Mr. Fdfowea has added several new routes, 
emd particular] y a fuller inspection of the coast of Lycia from Maori 
eastwards, and to Hide in Ptojnphylim ft con Lous also n map beautifully 
executed. 

Besides much now geographical information to be derived from Mi\ 
[followups visit lu litis not remote but almost unknown, corner of that 
comment, the lovers of ancient art may expect to be gralifted very 
:IloiE ly by the arrival in Lius country of a Jorge collection of sculp¬ 
tured marbles from the ruins of Xanthus, which are said to be in a 
high slate of preservation! and to rival in beauty, style, and ciimpo- 
liEiou the Elgin Marbles. Another button ec ibis of the manner in 
which one pursuit help on another! one science ii Uie handmaid of the 
rest. The traveller in search of unknown districts, amidst a ec mi-bar- 
haruns population* lights upon works which would have thrown lustre 
on the most polished nations, hi this ease. Loo, .Mr. FcLbwes has bad 
the good fortune to tti&covcr a variety of inscriptions in the Lycian lan- 
giia“;c, hitherto a totally unknown dialect. This may, it is hoped, open 
new duumclt of inquiry into die ethnological characters of ihe atickm 
tribes who inhabited Asia Minor Sjeforc they were invaded by the arum 
mid literature of Greece* Urn geography of Lycia has also received 
very important illustrations from the excursiont of Mr. It. Eluskvn, 
master of her Majesty’s ship Beacon, whose narrative, accompanied w ith 
a limp* has been recently communicated to ui by the kindness of the 
Lot da Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Bui Asia Minor* as a portion or Hellas, js an inexhaustible source of 
discoveries uf this description. Of its physical geography, as rigid geo- 
graph ere, wo still know comparatively link, Bui nl every step our urn- 
vdlcn make in that favoured part of the ancient world, they lire sure lu 
reap pi rich harvest of topographical, geographical, and archmologictl 
knowledge* 1 must not be deterred on private considerations, whilst 
enumerating those to whom we are must indebted, for information of this 
nature, from inviting your attention to the Travels in Asia Minor by Mr. 
W.J+ Hamilton. in the years 1836 ami 1831. This traveller has brought 
home a large moss of Greek inscriptions, many of them indicative of 
nncient Bites, In his way to Cars and Ann!, on the confines of Turkish 
Armenia and Georgia, he visited the silver mine* of G muesli Khnna. 
On his return along the south coast of the Black Sea, he identified some 
uf ike cities mentioned hy Xenophon and others, the abode of the 
CJndybcs, ml uf the Thermodon ■ the ’ junction of the Iris and 
Lycus; l]te rock-salt mines un the confines of Pontus and Gsklia; 
the antiquities Tavium in Galatia j the site of Pessimist and the 
quu&itt of Syuundic marble: and returned to iktjyrna by Autiojh, 
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Riaiain, Sagnliissua, and ColoRffij tit this l«t sp« the Lvcus di*- 
ttiipeara i n n a«;p tliram. During the winter lie visited the roast, tlic 

is Uml or Rhodes, and the pulf uf Symfl, 

On 4 i second occasion lie explored Cyiicu*. and the course of the 
Miieestns to it* sources, Aticyra in Phrygia, anil the extraordinary vol- 
enttic district of the Katakekaumenc, then™ to Iconium, the Fountain 
u f Mi, las, the suit lake of Kodj liissar, Uw<*«»ft of the Meins; and 
ascended the height, of Aramus. After having discovered the ruins 
of Isnura, he endeavoured to penetrate to the south const, hut was pre- 
yciiLciI bjf the plfigiifc. 

The narrative of this tour will be accompanied by a very beautiful 
map engraved by Mr. AwowiraitlL, and which will contain lire latitudes 
of between fifty and sixty place* laid down from actual observations. 

The hydrography of the Kiril Inimk, the ancient Holy*. as first 
suggested by Mr. Ilrrroilton, and afterward* corroborated by Mr. Aim- 
w orth, bus- since been proved beyond a don lit by Mr. dc Civnfa. U 
thus appear* llmt the Kura Si, and not the Tukrrni Si, is the Meins 
of Stralxi, and that accordingly, when tiii* gwgwpher is node to my 
llmt the Meins falls into the EnpAMw, we ought to read " into the 

llahji." _ . 

Mr, A* worth, our lute traveller in these countrws, and whose visit 

to Kurdivtan is given in the 11th volume of our Journal, lira lately edited 
Ids Travels in a wore extended form, the utility of wliich is enhanced 
by out having given him ^mission to wake use of the maps prepMcd 
at the expense or the Society, to illustrate various papers tn our Journal, 
M, Kiepert of Berlin, accompanied by Mr, Law, naturalist, M. 
Schocnbom, philologist and nrchasologist, otul Ur. Bet ends, (natural phi¬ 
losopher,) are now exploring the still imperfectly known district, of SAS'. 
Aria Minor, especially Curia, Lycis, PamphyUa, Fisidia, and Cyprus, 
with a view to ntld the results of their trigonometrical and nstreni*- 
mteul observation* to the survey of Phrygia, Lyeonii, Cilicia, and Cnpps- 
dmuo, executed, in the years ISSB and 183W, by the Prussian officer* in 
the service of tlic Porte (now in progress of publication). They propose 
alec, to explore the mithp.it ic* of the S. W. coast of Cmia, first discovered 
in 1839 by Mr. FcUowcs, 

Turitey tn rirr«.—The Itineraries of Captain Beaufort (of the trench 
Engineers) iu Asiatic Turkey and Persia, based upon ratronomieat po¬ 
sitions, have been completed, and, together with the labours uf M- 
Ttwiillicr, furnish valuable chorograpliical data, 

M. Engel has published a work on the island of Cypres. . 
fhhdtsa —At ajar (now Ueuiefnint-Colonc!) papier lias giicn the 
surety an accountjof two excursions in Palestine, from Tyre and trum 
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Jerusalem, m the* course of which he visited Xaphmse* the anci-cql 
Stchfm, capital of Samaria, Hebron, and the valley of the Jordan. 
This river was cresset! nt the bridge between Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea, and from thence the party visited the trogodolyle village of Qm 
Ktt?a on the slope of the cartoni hilts. 

Daid Fen .—Various opinions have of late been held and maintained 
ofl the degree □fdepresflum of the Dead Sci below the level of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; hut it is now placed beyond doubt, having been ascertained 
by llie boiling of wafer, by barometrical and by irigonujiiclrical opera- 
lions. MtHfB., Moore and Beck were the first Eo draw attention to the 
subject; in the spring of 1837, they concluded from the temperature 
at winch water boiled, that the Dead Sea was between Mil mid GUO 
feet below the Mediterranean. Professor Schubert, of Munich, In the 
pa me year, made the depression 598 “5 feet byharomctriailmemniremenh 
Mr. Hussigcr, on Austrian nstaralut, made it 1400 feet, also by batu- 
melrical measurement. Ilf. Rcrlhnu states it from his barometrical tdi- 
ur various to be 1332“ id feet, vvhde Calculations from the data furnished 
by the late Sir David Wilkie make il 1200 feet, ft will be perceived 
that, while all these slaEcmcnta confirm the fact of n great depression, 
they state it* amount very differently. Indeed, a* Dr* Robinson very 
justly observes iu hi* 1 Biblical Kcsrnrche,~ in Palestine,* s+ tffc [portion 
could never be decided with cxncincss but by mean* of a line of trigu- 
noinctncaJ levels between the two seas* 11 fortunately tins has now been 
effected by Lieutenant Symonda of the Royal Engineers. This officer, 
during the cuurw of 3 art year, carried a line of levels across from Jaffa 
to the Dead Sea by two different routes ; and the results, corresponding 
to within an insignificant fraction, give 13119 feet for the depression of 
lhe Dead Son bdaw the level of the Mediterranean, Iwing a wry few 
feci less than Ehat given by M. BerthcrtL Lieutenant Symond* by the 
?amc operations found the level of the lake of Tibeviutu he only 3 a >S 
feet below that of the Mediterranean, making m inclination of nearly 
1000 feet between ibis lake arid the Dead Sea, a distance of about 
70 miles: this latter tract lias never been explored. 

We may shortly expect to receive the further details of Lieutenant 
Symoiids's triangulaUona through this important tract of country. In 
the mean time U may l#c interesting to ihz Society to Ictni that the 
district portioned out to Lieutenant Symonds had been the part of Syria 
ifouih of Cape Bumca, near Soor, to Djerir Jashooh, tid SzitTet* He wiis 
furnished with an excellent seven-inch theodolite and, after revising w ith 
il the trimguktEon of the northern district, which he had commenced 
with a live inch insinuncnt, he went Boutb, and measured a base from the 
Martyr's Tower near llainlch, on the plain of Jaffa* on ™hich he founded 

* m 
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Mi trinngulation for the south portion of Ms district* and. 1 mil ms; the 
instrument sufficiently nicely dividul in its vertical arc, he mu cabled 
to ascertain the relative levels of his various point, with great accuracy. 
He then worked with hit triangulaiiou towards the head of the Dead Sea, 
inking at everv station s very accurate serifs of vertical angles, the mean 
of which he worked on, rowing the necwsiy allowaiiees for nfnehon 
mid curvature ; hut, owing to the want of another instrument, und a com¬ 
petent person to take simultaneous observations, lie could not ascertain 
wliat the former was, and hail to assume it at V r of ‘he subtended angle 
from the earth's centre, which lie considers to be very near the troth. 
Lieutenant Symond* completed the levels in this manner by two different 
lim-a foom Jaffa to Nebv Samuel, the highest point of the Jerusalem range, 
the one checking the other, and found the difference but trilling. 
From thence he stalled on the tame plan to the Dead Sea, and wuh 
nearly aft good success, die two levels differing from 11 to 12 feel. 
Owing to the unfavourable nature of the ground about Jerusalem, and 
the cliffs overhanging the plain of Jericho, Lieutenant Sytnomls could nut 
carry the tw o lines of level, independently of each oilier, to die required 
spot* which might have been done in spile of the natural difficulties, 
luid he liad ticlter assistance than he eouhl procure from Bedouins. The 
work occupied him nearly ten weeks, though the distance uwened was 
not more than T7 miles : the direct distance from Jaffa to the Dead 
Sea; though round by Nebi Samuel, Jerusalem, &c., it will lie nearly 
52 mile*. 

Arabia, _ The Society hits been favoured hy Baron Roller with on 

ncmu.it of a new and but little known route from Mount Sinai In 
Akfibnh, with a map. A* the paper has been read to the Society, ( 
need not here enter into it* details. A chart of Kooria Moon ft liny, on 
the south coast of Arabia, h» been published by the East India Com puny. 

Euphrates .-—On the subject of the expedition fitted out in l&Mr, 
under the command of Colonel Che*ucy l to ascertain the practicability of 
navigating the Euphrates, t have the pleasure to stale to you that after 
l lint t, dicers return in IS37, three steam-vesad* were prepan 1 1 by the 
East India Company, ami tent out in frame to Basrah, where the 
Nimriid, Nitoeris, and Assyria were put together under the directions of 
Captain Lyncl. of the Indian Navy, whose force, including the steamer 
left by Colonel Clusney, was thus increased to four vessels, with an 
adequate estnMi&liment of officers imd men. 

After sm'rai voyeiges iijj and tipwn the Tigris, with mmU and tic- 
spate]ics, Lieutenant Cbaric* Campbell, of the Indian Navy, whp was in 
command during Captain Lynch's absence from bad health, eemmweod 
* ilve^auccnt of the Euphrates with two of the vessels, Tho Nimrod, 
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Lieutenant 3onts,tand the Nltocri*, Lieutenant Grounds, left Bagdad the 
first week in April, 1841* and an the 31 st nfMoy both vessel* safely 
reached Balis* the ancient rivei-portof Aleppo, 48 mile* from that city; 
which, being the nearest paint to the Mediterranean (110 mile*)i had 
been Cued upon during the previous expedition as ihc moit desirable 
starting point. The distance thus accomplished by Lieutenant Camp¬ 
bell was 1130 miles from the tea, and the time occupied was 213 
hours or 1 Ljj days. The two vessels steamed through the Lamlutn 
marshes, and upwards, prusing in succcsjuan Hillnh, Babylon, Hit, El 
IPs, I Toil it el, T Aua t the river Khalmr, Deir, Rakka, and Thnpsncu*, on 
lu Bid Lb, without any casualty whatever. Tamarisk was out for fuel ns 
required, by the Arabs, who proved tn he as friendly an this ns on all 
preceding occasions* The chief difficulties encountered were from the 
strength uf the current* caused by different parapet walls, constructed in 
the river to raise the waters far the purpose of irrigation ; but which 
might he partially or wholly removed at certain places, so as to make 
the navigation ju well suited for commercial purpose* as it is elsewhere. 
Captain Lynch found the vessels at Bslis* and is now engaged on n sur¬ 
vey of the lower part of the river. 

Colonel Cheiney’i Geographical ami Historical Account of the 
Countries hordering upon the River Euphrates is now going through ihc 
press. It will contain 148 illuatmEiunt nf the scenery of the East, and 
13 sheet map, showing the course of the Euphrates nod Tigris in addi¬ 
tion la some of the countries eastward and westward of these "bordering 
toreams." 

Persian Mr. Lay aid hs* forwarded to u* a paper in which he report* 
his success in reaching and examining with some minuteness the 
Bncktnrj Mountains* He Crossed the highest part of the great chain 
AfunpihL «m4 having leached CakTul* proceeded to Mnijanik, wh#re 
he did not find the mounds mentioned by Major Raw-Hutou, but ruins 
similar to those of other Sassaniim cities. He describes the Ahi 7mK 
which flows through theae ruins, m uniting with a much larger stream, 
the Ah j Allah, having its source near the Kak Allah. In the ikei^li- 
bouring mountain* there are cuneiform inscriptions, aiul the plain of 
Me! Amir contains ruins of two de&cripUuftB : that Lb* Sftsssjrku mins, 
and the ancient mound. The Shekudi-Snlman of Major Rnw lhsoai is 
to the west of Mel Amir, and not on the road to Susan* Air. Lavnnl 
copied a cuneiform inscription of a tablet adjoining the natural eavc t 
it being the only one of four that was not completely effaced. The 
valley of Karan la separated from the plain of Mcl Amir by a high ridge 
of bills. At Susan there arc scarcely any remains which would indicate 
tWie of n large city. The tomb of Daniel is u # modein build uy* of 
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rough stones5 but held in great veneration. 1 he knrwi u hert line 
Crf etrcnm, returnable throughout the country for the e««lknt fiua- 
lity of its water, Mr, Lnyard heard of another Susan in the mountain* 
to the N. E. of the place he visited, end which us called, for distinction’s 

sake, Susasi-sir-Aub. . . ,,, 

AWriion.-rThe attention of the Society ha* already been called to 

the value of Dr. Robinson’* Researches in Palestine. We are also 
indebted to another enterprising and *«lou* American gentleman. Dr. 
Awhel Grant, for some valuable information respecting that part of the 
mountains of Kurdistan which is inhabited by the N dorian Christians. 

In the course of bis journey through this country, from Mosul and the 
mins of Nineveh to Ooroomlnh, weal of the late of that mime, Dr. Grant 
visited Akrn and Amadich, Bamcriia and Julamirk on the banks of 
the upper Zab, and Rashkala in the country of the Hakim. Dr. 
Grant's principal abject in the coutrc of this edition having b»n to 
visit the Ncstorian Christians scattered over the mountains or hum 
disiait, and to ingratiate himself with the inhabitants by the practice 
or medicine amongst them, he was unwilling to create jealousies by 
myiog too great attention to the physical geography of the country. 
Hut in an ethnological point of view his book is highly valuable :: 
he dcscrilws the Yezidis, between the Humedms or Havn, the Zah 
ami Tigris riven, with a system of worship composed of Sab.amsm, 
Judaism, and Mnnichrism. »* kind and hospitable to him as a Christian. 
Rut Dr. Grant chiefly dwell, on the present and past state of the 
Nestor inns, and be has displayed considerable powers of historical ami 
philological criticism in bringing together a variety of argi.ments to 
prove tirnt they are the lineal and direct descendants of the Ten Tribes 
oftl* Captivity. The points of itsemblai.ee winch arc most successfully 
brought forward arc-l*t. Th* locality, being identical with that m which 
wc leant from the Scripture* that the captive tnl^ww first located, 
and from which there is no reason to supple they were *wr njmovcd; 
2 nd. Theirlnnguase, inasmuch as, while all around them speskTuAuli, 
Arabic, or Penin, they still express themselves in die pure Syriac or 
Western Aramtean, being the language which they brought with them 
from Samaria and the northern districts or 1 a estme; 3d- Their bang 
a distinct people confined to this particular district j 4lh: Thor observ- 
, aiicc of many injunctions of the Mosaic ordinances, such « tacr.fices 
of animals, die offering up of vows ami promises to God, thepTtMiUaUcn 
or first fruits, the use of a sanctuary, alwtincuec from proh,luted meet*,, 
and other Jewish rite* and customs: we may add also «»onaj physiog¬ 
nomical resemblances, their entire freedom from, and abhorrence:of, m-ry 
i^tics of A* prtOTtfta* of a vjiriety of Jtvmh 
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(inil tJic very genonih conviction amongst themselves that sneh is their, 
0,1 it 1 "- Wc miricretand that measures arc still in progress fur esta¬ 
blishing an American mission h the very heart nf this country at 
J ii lam irk. Although we have no tight to expect from these bodies iny 
direct and positive addition to the strict physical geography 0 f the 
countries they visit (for a too minute attention to these points might 
essentially micrfere with their success), yet indirectly wc are aure to 
receive from them very important accessions to geographical and 
ethnological science. 

Me are much indebted to the very learned Professor If. jf. Wilson, 
author of * Ariann Antique,' containing a descriptive account of the 
n tit it [Lillies and coins of Afghanistan, for a full and satisfactory memoir 
mi the successive fortunes, and the comparative geography of the country 
h ing between Persia Pro)»er and the I mltis. 11 is full,' inasmuch as it 
places in Juxtaposition the most authentic recent accounts of Afghanistan 
in its most extended sense, both with the earliest Oriental authorities and 
with the data given to us by ancient w riters; and it is ns taHifadpry is 
con he expected under the twofold disadvantage of none of the writers 
of antiquity, whose works arc now extant, having had any personal 
knon ledge of the country, and of the partial and imperfect manner in 
which modem travellers have as yet explored it. Tins last source of 
in formal ion is still limited ton certain number of routes, more or less 
riccundely laid down; and wc must I fear have to wait many years fcefeie 
this very interesting portion of the Asiatic continent can lie thoroughly 
investigated. The same observations apply with still more furor, as nil 
contemporary documents have perished, to the latter jxiriioii of Professor 
Wilson’s 1 Ancient Notices of Ariana,’ in which he has thrown much 
light no the line of Alexander’s march from the Caspian Cates, nr the 
fiodulc Pass, at the S.E. angle of the Caspian, through Ilyrcania and 
Parthiann, to Meshed; and through Asia Proper to Herat, or Alexandria 
in Aris ; tlicnee, avoiding the rugged and difficult country, through 
Pantpamistis, or the hilly district of the Huirdi, southward to the 
grant lake of Zara, in which the Hclimitid loses its waters ; along the ) 
linrihs of this river, through the country of the Drang* and the Euetgetm, 
by Condnhor and the Arachotb, to Ghiznee; thence to Caboul' the 
ancient Orttspana, $ h Ika-pui' rpiecoc; thence by the passes of the 
IlnuW Koush, perhaps Unmmn or Beghrom (whichever may have 
iceii Alexandria :ul Caucasum), to Khooloom, Magar, end iinlkh, the 
, ™ clc, ' t Bactria. Fftttn this ticighliourheod the Professor conducts the 
Mnced^u conqueror across the Oxus to Maryennda or Snmercand 
ini the Kohak nver, and threugh Sqgdiana to Alexandria or Cyropolia 
on the Jjl\ mtes. On his return southwards (after gassing three yc^rs 
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in subduing the strung titk* founded by CyrusJt his cl "on his way to 
* India, Mr-Wilson traces Ills march from Kohistan, north of Cahul, 
to Plegerium or ^agara, nearly identical with Jehtkluid ; from whence 
the course is N.E. to the fool of the mountainous district of the Himalaya 
(which in Lieutenant Wood’s map h described as the southern range of 
the Hindoo Koosh) by Arigieum and Malaga (its 11 to the north of the 
Cttbul river),, to Aomus and Ora oei the Indus 30 or 40 miles above 
Attoek. 

Professor Wilson has also treated very ably and succinctly the long 
Tf-mta quittlio of the alleged ancient course of the 0ius # or at least 
one htunth uf the 0\u§, emptying itself into the Citspiasi Sea; mid he 
is of opinion (from a careful comparison of the authentic* cited in Strabo 
and in Pliny, with the ruck authentic recent accounts of the great desert 
between the Atruk river and the lake of Aral) that in ancient times a 
southern branch of the Gms was conveyed through this said district in a 
line south of Kwimnj into the Caspian, north uf the gulf of Balkan ; 
and that thus credit may in great part be given to the assertion of Strabo 
(on the authority of Arialobulus), that the Oxus was one of the great 
channels of communication, for the purpose* of trade and war, fur a large 
portion of the route between the Indus and the Black Sea. 

SmfdUi.—Major Rawlhiiuij, already so well known fur his valuable 
contribution* to our Journal, ha* availed himself of hia residence a* 
political agent atCnmkhar t to a mi mission Dr- F, Forbes, m the summer 
of lS41 T to visit the province of Seaton T the lake of Zumih, and the 
lower basin of the Heliuund river, the Eertundiia or Ltymamkr of the 
ancients. From the scanty information we have hitherto received of 
the result of the expedition, it npjiears that Dr, Forbes wa* apparently 
received and welcomed in the tiio*t friendly and hospitable manner by 
the several chiefs of the districts through which 111 - passed ; but the too 
open and undisguised manner in winch he collected information, and in 
which he required (torn the inhabitants the most minute geographical 
and statistical detail a, ultimately excited so strong a conviction uf the 
sinister purpotes for which they supposed he was vLiting lheir country, 
and this connected with the recent advances of the Indian army into 
various district* of Bidoochkian and Cahoot, that at the very moment of 
reCTusdiig ihcScMan frontier be was barbarously murdered by Ibrahim, 
khan of Iclinnabad ; and up to the present period wo have no Recount 
of any of his memoranda ur drawings having been rescued from tlic 
hands uf his de*pilcr*- 

We are glad to learn, however, from Major Raw] in son, that slit * 
accumulation of materials of positive geography in (he comitriea west of 
the Indus was going on Readily and eumfiicUmly, and we may hope, with 
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him, that the Indian government will not delay to make them public. 
1 ij the mean time Major Rawlinson hod satisfied himself wiih regard 
to several points of comparative geogrtphy between the line uf the 
Hindu® Knosh and the eea* Amongst odiere, that a spot in the 
Ghitxie district, south-east of Kandahar, now called Silfcn BoMt, or 
Shetin Tdhnk* is on the site of the Arachod* of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo j that the Maofmgelfn ep"ken of s* adjoining to ihi* city were the 
Sm^p a Skythisn honk, who from the u populous north- settled in the 
Hazareh mountains in their transit from the Hindoo Knoah to Sacastan 
or Setstan: the town of Kandahar he confider* to occupy the site of 
AleiMidrojxiliSj end the ruined city uf Bughrani, north of CitbuU to 
he the representative of Alexandria ad Caueasum, atibsequeniH culled 
Euctaitdia, from one of the early kings of Ructria, Ctbul tb*elf lu- 
considers to he the ancient Grtoopana, which metis a u the white camp* 
or the +l white people i 11 and GhizAH to have succeeded fo the 1 r dflC 
of Stephan ua t as Dad hr at the fort of the Bolan Para may h ave been 
the TpOvrEoBcf of the Byzantine*. 

1 may mention here, aa connected with thin country, now so much an 
objection of attention, that during the couree of Iasi year's campaign 
Major Sothchyi of the Bengal Artillery, observed in the upper port uf 
the Bulan Pass scams of coal laid hare by the erosion of the water. 

At the close of the paftthunmua work of the late Sir A. Borne?, 
to which t have already culled yont attention in paying the tri¬ 
bute of regret due to the memory of that distinguished member of this 
Society, the inquiring reader will find two very remarkable appendices ; 
the Erst by Sir Alexander Burnet* being hi a report cm the establi aliment 
of an entiep&t, or fair, for the Indus Unde; into this paper have been 
condensed the results of Sir Alexander @ researches* whilst on the banka 
of the river, on the condition, number, and character of the native 
Luhnncc Afghan meretouuaj the principal routes hy which they trovfffse 
the parallel ranges of thcTiikti Sulim an mountain*, tu exchange the goods 
of the East for ihore of the West ; the various positions on the river best 
adapted for the establishment of the proposed mart, with the peculiar 
advantages ansi inconveniences of each - the seasons to be preferred fur the 
assemblage of the deni ere* th« force necessary for the protection* the 
nature and degree of superintendence to be required, and the regulations 
nectary fur the preservation of order, life, and property. Sir Alexan¬ 
der is of opinion that upon the whole the position of Bern Ghuzee Khun, 
on the upper Indus* is the most eligible. This is in itself a shriving and 
maiiufacLuTing place, and it leads so the commercial towns of Multan 
anil Bhawuipore, which are near to it and to each other, and which now 
furnish many articles for the Cohn I market. The soil round it is fertile. 
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(he ncccssatiea of life cheap* and it i* ml liable tube flowed by the In¬ 
dus, It h also about equidistant from Umritsslr and Hie opulent town 
of SMbaqxhor in Sitide m f to that Dera Ghagee Khnii embraces not only 
the trade of the Punjab and India* of Candahar and Cnbul, but of the 
mure remote capitals dependent on them, Halt end Bokhara. 

The second appendix, affixed to the some work, ia a Report on the 
river Indus, by Lieutenant John Wood, the officer of the Indian nuvy r 
to whom the council awarded last year one of the Society's medals. The 
source of the Indus is still a problem to be solved. It is only &umro 
to be navigable a few miles abo^e the fortress of Mioektabmist of which 
the many branches into which it had been divided unite. One deep, 
narrow, clear, blue stream flow* rapidly among hilly groups a* far as 
KafAb^gh^ where the navigation really begins* At Mukkud the channel 
widens and is leas deep ; it soon enter* u level country, through which 
it flows to the-sea, with the Soli man mountains on one side, and the Indian 
desert on the other. From Attock to the sea the river line is 9 miles, 
mid its mean width alwut GSD yards, En the driest season of the year, 
9, 11?, 13, and feet are the usual measure of depth below Attock, hi 
this very interesting Report the reader will find the able authorV views 
respecting the mode of navigating the Indus, the prevalent winds and 
weather in the valley* the bonis now in use, and whut would be the beet 
adapicd for more extended commercial purposes ; the expediency of steam' 
vessels, their draught, which* on account of the shifting of the bed and 
frequent shoals, ought not to exceed, when laden* 30 inches ; the relative 
value of wood and coal; with various observations on the sounding!, and 
the latitude* and longitudes of places on the banks. 

Captain Wilson p of ihe Nizam 1 * army, has communicated to the Society 
some very detailed itineraries in Southern India, 

The surveys completed, or in progress, by older of the Court of 
Directors of the 1'ast India Company are os follow! :—During the year 
sheet* 7b and 77 of the Indian Allan, have been published. No* ll>7 is 
in the engraver 1 ! hand5- Wc understand the surveys have been com¬ 
pleted for No, 79- Thai of ihe harbour of Mergni ban also been pub- 
lished. Those of the sea face of the Sunder bund * + of the Chittagong 
river, and. of ihe coast and sounding* from Fowl Palmiros to ihe Hoogly* 
by Captain R r Lloyd, arc engraving, nnd will shortly appear. The sur¬ 
vey of the western coast of Chrdulja, and the islands and shoals- south of 
U T has been completed by Captain Halstead, RN. Thnt of the gulf of 
Mannar, by Mr. J T J T Franklin, is in a forward state. The survey of 
Cashmere* with its passes, Ladak, and Little Thibet, the .mountain 
ouiirae of the Indus and the Alpine Punjab, by G. T + Vague, E&] r j will 
be out in a week, 

■ * _ n 
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Mr, J. Walker has-published a map of the countries t-n the north¬ 
west frontier of India. 

The first three *hceU of a map, in Dutch, of the Dutch possessions 
in the Indian Archipelago, by the Barqn van Dcrfclden de Htnderatem. 
have recently appeared: an analytical memoir is attached to it, drawn igp 
by the Bm run TindaL 

hud Colchester 3 m caused to be engraved a chart of the mute of 
Lon! Amherst's embassy in the year lSJ(t along pari of the Yan-lze’ 
Iciangj on a scale of ni r =^0'L 


Africa- 

Niger Exjwtitmi^HeT Mfijehly 's Government, as is well known, 
sent out last summer ait expedition to the month of the Niger, consisting 
of three steam-vessels of light draught of water, constructed for the pur- 
jxree, and placed under the command of Captain Henry Trotter. The 
main object of the expedition was to open a communication with the chiefs 
in tliat part of Africa, with ft view lo the establishment of a friendly and 
commercial intercourse with the inhabitants, which might lead to the 
extinctioEi of the traffic in slaves. Instructions were given to take the 
fitcatu-vessel* up the Niger and its tributary Klrejuns as far as they should 
prove to be navigable; and afterwards to visit in open boats, or by land 
journeys, the countries which could be conveniently reached, mid to send 
explorers in any direction which might be thought advisable. Much 
was Therefore naturally anticipated in the way of geographical discovery, 
particularly in an easterly direction towards the sources of iheTtchaddu* 
Hut the disastrous aicknea* which unhappily visited the expedition* 
commenced when it had only been a few days in die Niger* and armlcd 
iu progress before it had arrived as far as had previously been ascended 
by steam-vessels under Lauder and BecrofL 

EggSj about 340 in ilea from the sen, was the farthest point reached 
on the Niger + and there was no opportunity of reaching the Tachmkln, 
The hmika of the river above the delta were proved to he les* fertile 
than wo? expected. A favourable spot, however, was found on the right 
hunk, immediately opposite to the con due nee of the two rivers, where a 
party of civilized block* from Sierra Leone were landed, under the 
superintendence of an experienced planter from the WhI Indies, and a 
Email farm estahkidinient was erected at the expense of some gentlemen 
in London, for the purposes qf tiimuluting the natives to improvement 
in agriculture. Find of asccrtAining the capabilities of the soil. should 
this Utile ti&nd of colonists, who have been left here with n small vessel 
for tHeir protection, have determined to remain, and be able to maintain 
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their footing, and keep up an intercuursc with the coast, we mny hope 
that ere lung Ehe settlement will lie a point from which the Tschadda 
may be fully traced and further discovery matter 

Above the town of EiW ur /ftu, or rather Ahdh * (which lust is the 
proper miner of (he to wn ft- well ns of the country in which it ls situated) 
eIic only diverging branch tu the ten was & very tmull one, 2 or 3 miles 
above that place, laid Lu lead to IJotlUY, mid believed to be only 
navigable by entice** Tlie two principal branches to the sea may 
therefore 1* considered, one by the Nunn, fill tog into (he Bight of 
Benin, ami the other into the Bight of Renin near the town of Warra, 
which ] utter branch was navigated aa far as that place by Captain 
Be croft, of the Ethiepc. 

The King mountains, or rather hi! 1 b, through which the milled stream* 
of the Niger and Tichadda flow' [o the tea, were estimated nut to have 
13 n elevation of more than 1200 ur 150D tees above the river, and they 
appeared to be in groups, rather than to form a range chain. 

It may be remarked chat the Niger was not called fjiiurr* or Kowarra 
hr tween Egga and the tea, the usual appellation being the native word 
for ira/er, according tn the rliEdeet of the place. At Iddah the Niger inis 
called the white water, and the IVchnddn the dark water, in allmuon 
probably to the rriuddy appearance of the one, and the comparative clear* 
ness of the other, at particular seasons of the year. 

The lit»t chart map of the Quorm or Niger river is atilt that by 
Captain Will lain Allen P which bus been published by the Admiralty* 
This Captain Alien* previously to accompanying the late cx|iedkion as 
Commander of (he Wilberforce, had been up the river with Lender in 
1833-4, when he made a survey of the Qiiorra utid Tchaddu under 
very great disadvantages, but which proved on this nccadtfn eo be very 
correct. 

Western fWtJ. — -Through the kindness of Messrs Jamieson, of 
Liverpool, we have received an account of Benin as described by 
Messrs. Moffat and Smith : it appears, however, to be neither extensive 
nor important. Cotton-wool is said to be indigenous* to Benin, and in 
spun and wove into clolh by the women. Sugar-cane is also of good 
quality : the soil is kid out in iquaro plot*, producing puns, plantains, 
caEmln mid Indian corn. The country between Gnttn and Benin is 
finely wouderi, and, in some places, is very beautiful. Of grantor in¬ 
terest is Captain Becroft's usevut of the Niger, in the 1 .Ethiopc * steamer , 
furnished by tlie same gctttkmeta. The detail* of this ascent, though it^ 
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was effected In nut before been made public. Mr. Bccrofl 

lim ascended the Formosa, n fine buld river which divider into two 
branches* each of which was traced upj ons fur a distance of SO miks, 
and the other 70 miles, when farther progress was rendered impossible 
by the impenetrable nature of the aquatic vegetation. From the clear- 
ncsi uf the water, compared with that of the Niger, before vkited 
by Mr. Be cruft, he judged them to be different riven. Foiled in 
the attempt to reach the Niger by the Formosa, Mr. Beeroft tried 
wliM Is called the Warm brunch, and succeeded in reaching the 
Niger a little below Ebu. From this point he ascended m high ns New' 
Bajlbn, m about if 40^ and within two hours of Lever: to proceed 
wua impossible, on account of the strength of the current. The 
vessel*, there fore, returned by I he Wurm. Throughout the six tnauthi* 
sojourn in the Niger, the party wm received in the moil friendly 
manner by Ling*, rldeft 1 and people. The country above the town 
[ddah t some ^00 miles from the coast, is represented lot very l^etmfi- 
fob the soil fertile, and the climate agreeable, the natives peaceable 
aihl fieri rutin of commerce. Colton and indigo axe indigenous pro¬ 
ductions, the latter well prepared and of good quality. Mr. Beeroft was 
directed by his employers to remain in Africa during llio year 1841, in 
order to ascend and trade upon die Old Calabar and Cro^ rivers; but the 
prosecution of hti purpose w m delayed till kte in the season, and it was 
just when on the point of commencing tt, that hi* mast timely hsiisi- 
ance was required for* &nd zealously afforded to, H. M. S. Albert, 
in distress up the Niger; atld his success in bringing this vessel to 
Fernando Po is well known, lie neverthetei-s ascended the Old Calabar, 
which he ?ays is of no importance beyond the influence of the tides. 
The Crops river was ascended as far as a town of considerable popula¬ 
tion, called OmmiULii, distant about 70 mile* in a N. W, by N, course. 
TIlS-si town h on an island, and supplies the people of Old Calabar largely 
with nil and bve stock. 

I cannot quit the subject of this expedition to the Niger without 
mention tug the name of Dr. St auger, surgeon of H, M- 5* Albers, 
wlio, when the other officer* were entirely disabled from sickness, suc¬ 
ceeded in navigating the Albert part of (die way down the river, with no 
other knowledge of steam machinery than what be acquired in the 
urgency of the moment, from the study of Tredgold p s work on the steam- 
engine. 

Egypt —Sir Gardner Wilkinson has availed bimgelf of his recent 
return lo \ country which luia already been m much illustrated by his 
geographical and antiquarian labours, to make a minute and accurate 
survey of the valley of the Natron Lakes, and of tt p^rt of the Bab r el 
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fiirir, otherwise known ns the Ruhr bell mai, Thi* wntiy Tims towards 
El Magbro, or tic w«dy Sumir, on the 5iw«h road, on one side, und 
to tlic Lack of the mountains at the western end of the lake Maris, on 
the oilier; anil a branch also extends to ihe valley of the Nile, u little 
below Abooroash, six or seven mile* north of the Pyramids of fiizeh. 

Sir Gardner is decidedly of opinion tluu this wady has never been the 
lied of u river, much less, what some have called it, the old bed ui the 
Nile. It hears no alluvial deposit, arid it is interrupted by numerous 
projecting ridges- It* suit* abound, like many other parts of the desert, 

with petrified wood. , 

Hic wady or valley of the Natron Lake* is 22 miles lory, its greatest 
breadth being S& feet from the brow of the hill, the bottom being 3 
miles brood. In some of the lakes ore springs of fresh wilier, 
infiltrated through the sands from the shore of the Nile ! the process ia 
very slow, the water of the lakes not rising till three months after that 
of the river. Not all the lake* produce natron, though muriate of 
soda or salt is found in all; these unbalances arc found at the bottom, 
after the surface water has been evaporated; the salt in a layer uf about 
18 inches thick, and the natron about 27 inches. 

Sir Gardner has also sent to the Society a map of this district, the 
result of observed latitudes by the measurement of a base and triangles. 

Abyiimia. _ Ur. Bcke, in addition to information cuintuunirnlcd by 

him on former occasions, has sent b.nic, since our last anniversary, 
several reports of his journey* and observations in Abyssinia, which 
have been kindly made known to us by the gentlemen under whore 
auspices Dr. Uckc has hitherto been travelling. Of these the first i* 
from Fiahr (L4th January, 1S41), on his route to Aukober. The 
country round Tajuntii, &• far as lake Assnl, i* volcanic, beyond 
which there are no traces of anything of the sort- The greatest elevation 
he Imd observed was 1342 feet, at Aralwlera. But the most rcntarkablo 
fact staled by the traveller is the depression of Ijtke Ami, which, like 
the Dead Sea, lias its level considerably below that of the ocean. By 
the boiling of water this depression of the lake, which is only about 20 
miles from tiic sea, was found io be 760 feet. 

The next communication from the same traveller w.u dated 
Aukober, 3rd March. In this paper I)r, Bcke gives the latitude of 
Angolalk, and the relative situation and distance of several places. 
He any* that Mcaara. Combes and Tamisier hiul been at Slum, and 
were cunBetpiriuly the first European visiters since the time of ihe 
Portuguese Je«ita. Mons. Bufe* a Frenchmen, came next; he died at* 
Jidda; then [shu berg and Krapl, Germans; then Rochet d'Kericourt j 
and finally tmnieU, Ixtiug the drat Englishman. Mr. Airton had died, 
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iw iIbo i. ,, iun,RTid Kidmaer. Ur. fh:kc staled AngclaUn to be 

&-100 feet above the sen, and Ankober ^JUO. The Chtilka iumid- 
taiiiK form the watershed between the Nile and the 11 awash, The 
Rltcfa is a tributary of the Hawash. The vegetation about Anknber 
strongly reminded the traveller of England; and he add*, there is even 1 
variety of climate in the country. 

At Angolnlta (29ih May) Dr. Bekc met with a native of Nar^a # 
who gave him some valuable information relating to the exaslence there 
of a great river (the Godjnb), which flows, it k oaul, into the Indian 
Ocean, either by the river fjuilimnui, in lat, 3F 8., or liv the river 
Telicc at Iran, or, more likely, by the Rio do* Fogos at Juba, a little 
foutli of the equator* Be this cos it may, the existence of a large river 
coming down to the coast in this part of Africa is an object of eon- 
nLdtrable importance, as forming a line of wivtcr-conimumcaiiun with 
the interior which my ultimately be turned to good account. It is 
represented as being three miles broad, and navigated by large curera, 
each e cooped out from ll single, tree, and capable of containing hO yr 00 
p«rto ns. 

But the tucrat valuable paper, in a geographical point of view* 
received tmm Dr. Reke, was dated Ankobcr* the 12th June. In this 
communication Dr. Beke details his route from Ankober, the capital of 
Shoa, to Kok Kara, In the province of Gedem (never before visited by 
any European), and thence back to Ankober by a more westerly route. 
In the course of ibis excursion Dr. Beke first crossed the numerous 
hem!waters of the Ilawath, Hewing eastward, and, on his return, ncvcre! 
streams rum Ling westward to the Ainu. He has thus determined that 
important point, the posit foil of the watershed between thesi- twn rivers, 
which, near Sehcha, in 10 ?1 W N% is a swampy moor, with taw moun¬ 
tain peaks on either side, Dr. Beke describes the? country be traversed 
fts vary lug lit character from the remit absolute sterility, to th? mori 
luxuriant vegetation. He speaks of large plantations of capsicums and 
of excellent cotton, of rich corn-fields end fertile meadows, the whole 
studded with trees, and div ided by hedgt^ruws of jasmine, rose*, ami 
honeysuckle* The rivers are subject to be suddenly swelled by ™in t 
£o that wliat hns just been forded beponiM almost instantly an'impe- 
1 iiuus and devastating torrent. It is greatly m be regretted, thk although 
Dr. Beke took with him the necessary instruments for milking obaervn- 
lmn d * e Wcotlu:r totally precluded his making any use of them. He 
ha*, however, mapped his route by bearings mid distances, and t**cer- 
'tftined the heights of many point* by Hie temperature of boiling water. 

The last news from ihk zealous travelEer ta of the 24th August, 
hy which we are informed that be was preparing for .mi expedition to 
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the westward, and even contemplated n jmirtey anon the continent to 
join ik Niger expedition* of the fate- of winch he wdk of coum ignorant 
when he wrote- He says he had found iron on his way to Gcdvm, and 
had received aluminous »1ate from Rulga. He suppose* tbit coal will 
be found near it, and hops that Captain 11 arris will he able to Ascertain 
the fact. Coal* he odds, has not been found near Tojurah, as had been 
asserted. 

[a speaking of Abyssinia wc cannot omit to mention (he mission 
of Captain Harris. It left Tajunth on the 24tli May, and consisted, 
besides Captain Harris, wed known for his advent tires in Africa, at 
Captain Graham, Captain Horton of H* M. 74th Regiment, Lieutenant 
Barker, I. N, Dr- Kirk, Dr. Scott, and l>r T tmpey, geologist and 
bgthtii:-!, nud a draughtsmans with a European guard of honour. From 
such an expedition,. and from the scientific attainments of those who 
compote it,much geographical information may he expected; and already 
uc have liven favoured, through the kindness of the authorities at the 
India House, with an extract of n report of Captain Harris, relating to 
the geographical pactum of Hurrur, and containing information relative 
to the various tribe* in the vicinity t by Lieutenant Barker. 

The - Bulletin de la Socidte do Geographic" of Paris, for February 
last, iAmtnii3& interesting paper* on the same couiilry, being the result of 
the observations of Messrs. Abbudie and Lefcbrc, together w ith a small 
map of ihe country of constructed hy M. D’Avtac, ever most 

zealous in affording Ids valuable us finance in die cause of geography- 

Mima. Rochet d + Hefieourt has published the details of hia travels in 
Abyssinia, in the s Bulletin do la S^-iete de Gfagtttphle de Paris.* He 
landed at Tojurah. and proceeded thence to the kingdom of Shon, 129 
leagues, The whole of Adel is described by M. Rochet us an Upheaval 
Volcanic formation, nhotmding in I&vm, beds of immense thick cic^g, and 
thermal springs. The kingdom of Shoe, on tlie contrary, presents the 
most beautiful landsca]>es t decorated by a splendidly varied and vigorous 
vegetation. Gn the subject of the river Mawiudi, M r Rochet ?uvb lie 
has been at it* sources j that they are situated iu the province of Zamettia 
Gulin, and Consist of several email pools, The river t!ows from S. W, 
to E. N- fh, and, after running through the southern part of ?lioa in a 
course uf 200 leagues, empties itself into the lake of Areasa, which, at 
the time of the ruin> in Abyssinia, mny be abmt 50 leagui'* in circum- 
ferenoc. M, Rochet describes the character of the country through 
which he passed* its geology, ite climate, soil, productions, papula¬ 
tion, the tribes of which it is composed, and their principal industry* 
The uni mala- of the country are also mentioned, and the principal 
towns described ; but there are no astronomical determinations of 
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positions, measurentent of heights, or other positive data of this nature. 
We undcttMarid that he h&a again started for ihe same country, amply 
provided with everything requisite /or making all the observation* which 
dm interest the geographer, and we look forward with confide nee to the 
scientific result of thsa second journey* 

North Ahe^ica* 

North America* —The Sod tty Im been favoured by Captain Beejter, 
of the |toy ul Navy, with n very interesting disquisition concerning the 
thne voyages of Martin Fro hie; her, dearly proving that Frobisher's 
41 Mistaken Strait *' is no oth? r than Hudson's Strait, and clearing hj j> 
other dubious points connected with these early voyages,—a disquisition 
not only highly interesting in itself, but resulting in the correction of U§t 
chart* of Frobisher’* Straits, This paper wdk tppetr m the Society’* 
JuurnaL 

Northern Limit of the American Content .-— 1 The Society ia aware that 
notwithstanding all that has been effected by the zeal md enterprise of 
tho*e to whom onr sea and land expedition* have been intrusted for the 
pur|>Dfte of discovering a N- W. parage to Chinn and India, and deter¬ 
mining the northern const-line of N* America, (.he problem is not vet 
completely solved. There remain*, m order to complete the northern 
eon figuration of America, and determine the existence: and practicability 
of the N. W. pierage, the spices between Dense anil Simpson** K, limit 
in laL 6S* 26' 27'>nd long. 93* 1\ and the N, W. boundary of Mdfills 
Peninsula on the one side, and the S. W. boundary of Boothia Felix on 
the other, an well as the W. const of that laud from Cape Nikolai i. to 
its nurlhern limit. According to Mr. King these *urreyg may probably 
hy effected by reaching in ships, rid Barrow* Strait, the X. coast of N. 
Somerset, and then, according to circumstance*, tracing the E. or \V r r 
boundary of that land to its most southern limit - or hy making in bun:-, 
vid tiie interior lake* of America, the Great Fish, or Rack 1 * river 
Estuary, ami then tracing its eastern boundary, as the cel?c may ho, in 
its connection with the W. lucid of Boothia, or the Fury and Ilecia 
Strait. It appears that the desideratum might be accomplished for a 
comparatively trifling amount, if tire boat expedition were preferred, 
which is desirable nn many isocounts; and although Her Majesty's 
Govern men! t to whom we understand the proposition luta beru made, 
have not thought it expedient to prosecute the inquiry fur the present, 
we still, as geographer^ hope to see it carried into effect* either by the 
Governmenu the Hudson’s Bay Company, ,.r hy private support. 
Indeed, when wo consider how r much money haa been expended, and 
how* much suffering h*# been endured, to solve the great problem* 
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we thall not now cease our effort*, when so Hide remain* to be donc t> 
set the question finally at rest. 

In the last address which I luid the honour to deliver from this chair, 
in the year 1839, 1 alluded to the great calamines to which el all 
times nations are liable to be exposed from a "'ant of precise geo¬ 
graphical knowledge ; and 1 mentioned, amongst other causes, the diffi¬ 
culties we were then experiencing in reference to the N. E. boundary 
or the United States of America, as laid down in the treaty of 1763. 
We have since that period hailed with satisfaction the appearance of it 
map of the disputed territory and the adjacent districts hy Messrs, 
Feathers ton hough and Mudge. This document, which was commu¬ 
nicated to the legislature in the year 1 $40, accompanied with a detail 
of Use observations on which it ™ compiled, contains a large mu* of 
information on the physical character of the highlands dividing the 
waters of the St. Law rente from those of the Atlantic; and as soon as 
the general physical features of the country which it describes shall 
have been recognised and identified hy American surveyors, their joint 
labours ennnot full to bring to a satisfactory adjustment a question of 
paramount importance to the ptirties interested in its solution. 

JfajMcAureUf.—The trigonometrical survey of the slate of Massacliu- 
setts, commenced in 1831, was brought to n conclusion last year. Mr. 
Borden, one of the gentlemen to whom, with Mr- Paine, this surv ey baa 
been confided, has determined the value of a degree of the meridian at 
the latitude of the State House at Boston ; the radius of the equator 
and the semi -polar of the ™ nl1 g*™& ■ i v f cflr ' i * tfottening of the 
terrestrial ellipsoid, Reid, in his Cycloprcdm, gives “™l by com¬ 
bining it degree of the meridian, aa measured at Pern, with that in Mas- 
uchratto, the result is Mi««lrti*elto i» a territory containing 

S230 square miles: it has been surveyed, in less than ten year?, nt an ex¬ 
pense of only 61,322 dollars, 

A detailed description of the ApslachUn Mountains ha* alto been drams 
up hy Mr. W. C. WoodbrLdge ; and it is printed in the ' Bulletin' of the 
French Geographical Society - 

Mr. Catlin’s work, entitled 1 Letters and Observations oh tire North 
American Indians, 1 is an important contribution, particularly in an 
ethnographical point of vie"’, to the Mimography of this region : ami the 
lour -if the Prince of Wind Nouwied in North America will he found 

to contain some interesting observations, 

A/finco—We are informed that, through the enlightened zeal of Ge¬ 
neral Dun Juan Kcpwmuceno Almonte, n commission has been established 
for the purpose of drawing up a military, geographical, and .tuHtiral ac¬ 
count of Mexico: the result of his labours is published successive!* in 
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eE i - Government Gazette of the country, ^vend numbers of which have 
been fu rw aided to tins Society, 

jTrxfn,—-The flew republic of Texas b =lf. excited considerable intercut, 
iis i-J amidst a gvepd deal thnt has bee n written cm that poll bn of America, 

\ may particularly mention Mr. Kennedy's work, e ntitled * The Rite, Pro¬ 
gress, and Propped* of the Republic of Terns, 1 2 vul-- Svu. ; and 1 A 
History of the Republic of TcxiV by N. D. Mu i Hard, in Svo_ 

Central An lfiica* 

Mr, Stephen?, anther of a populur work on Central America, in 
which he has given a variety of illustrations,, mid full descriptions of 
the architectural remains of the early inhabitant* jf that country* ha* re¬ 
cently *et out on a second visit to Guatemala and ir? vicinity, with a *icw 
to extend his geographical and statistical in^itigiiinnir 

Mr Mrubiou deCaudc has given an account of the Republic* of Central 
America, including the Zinurs of Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicirngim, 
Coats Rice* and Honduras And a work minted 1 Resumcn dc la Hb- 
torin dc Venezuela, desk el afii> 1797, has la et de 1630/ lias been pub- 
liflhcd by 11, M, Bamlt y Llanum Dina. 

South America, 

Vmtixuda *—The government of Venezuela luts set an example which 
we trust will be followed by ihe several independent slides of South 
America. It has directed a complete survey of the country in be made, 
and having confided this important task lo Colonel Codazzi, assisted by 
Messrs* Bareli and Diaz* I hose gentleman have most zealously per- 
furmed the duties imposed upon them, and after ten years of incessant 
labour, brought them to a most successful isaite, J t be result is a large map 
of the slate of Venezuela, engraved at Paris on a scale of three inches to a 
degree of latitude* besides a copious atlas consisting of 32 hi storied and 
physical maps. These maps arc accompanied by two volumes of the 
hittury of Venezuela, one volume of its geography, and 1 me of its slntia- 
lies, forming together a complete and systematic body of info Filiation re¬ 
garding ji country whose element a of prosperity, it is to be hoped, will 
rrc long be fully developed, to the mutual advantage of the country, of 
1 he neighbouring states, and of the cummeretail world generally. An 
sTudvaiat by Mr- Bcrtfiolet, of the first volume of the history of Vane* 
zu*K will lie found in the * Bulletin* of the French Geographical Society* 

Brititk {jtwfiymuj,—Mr. Greeuough, in his last anniversary address, in- 
formed the Society that Mr, Sdiavnhurgk had been sent on m special mis¬ 
sion t j British GuRyana, and that he hud safely reached Demenat on the 
2l4i of January of the last year, It was also stated tlmt Her Majeaty’o 
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GoTOttunent, in ccnscqufitifrcaf a request fnim the Cotmeflof ihc Society, 
Jmd permitted him to endeavour to discover the source of the Orinoco. 
Since that time two memoirs from Mr. Sehrnnburali, the one on the 
mouths of the rivers Barima ami Waini. anti the other on the oscciit 
of the former of those, and other rivers of British Guar mm, liavc been 
communicated to us hy the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment. 

With regard to the Waini, Mr. Sdiomlmrgk says, that though free 
from shallows and sandbanks, it is notquaUfied as a retort for large ves¬ 
sel*; it may be navigated by those of small sin, there being, at high 
water. 12 or LI feet over the bar, and a greater depth in the channel. It 
is n <i -H river, and fresh water procurable only at the distance that can 
lie made by a boat with one tide in its favour. The Barium was entered 
hy a natural channel of communication, which join* this river with the 
Waini; and here the Barima was 700 fret wide,subject to tidal influ¬ 
ence, and its waters of a dark colour. The party (raving gone on to 
Cumstat, its correct geographical position was determined, and thence 
they surveyed the river, first downward to its mouth, and subsequently 
higher up. At its mouth the Barium lm» thesamedisadvantage* as the 
Waini; hut when once entered, there i* an uninterrupted navigation for 
vessels of 250 or 300 lone up to the junction of the Anita; indeed, save 
Mr. Schomlmrgk, fl finer river for steamers could not be dental : the foil 
of both the Waini and Barimn is abundant and valuable; and if fresh 
water could be procured fur the fishing-stations, the fisheries of ilicsc 
riven might become a useful branch of internal commerce. Mr. 
Schomburgk describes the soil and vegetation of this region, and the 
gigantic trees, which serve the W’urrou* for their canoes, and from the 
branches of which the aromatic vanilla bangs in large festoons, perfum¬ 
ing the air with its fragrance. 

With regard to the Orinoco, Mr. Scbomhurgk is of opinion that the 
river Mocajuhi is the only one hy which the sources of that great river 
con be reached. 

The part of British fluay nno examined by Air. Scluaaburgk is an intri¬ 
cate wilderness of anastomosing streams, whose direction hitherto,.most 
erroneously set down in our maps, i» now correctly ascertained, while the 
resources of the country have been well rtimlt itd. 

In Mr. Schomburgk’t second report he started from Cutuakaoti the 
Aruko, re-entered live Barima, wlitch he ascended to its source, and found 
it navigable for steam* r& of considerable rite as high up os the first 
fid Js. Having re-descended the stream, ho quitted it at the settlement of 
Muiutri, and going overland in a somberly direction reached the Burama 
ul Cnriiicu, running here in n direction nearly parallel with the Burpim, 
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stir] ultimately joining tlie Waini, The Bara mu ru ascended fur fimr 
ilavt, and the character of this river itself, anil the vegetation on its 
hunks, are described iu very similar to those of the Bartma, At no great 
(lienee from the source of the Uaram* the party quitted the river, and, 
following the valley of one of its tributaries, the Aumuua, arrived at 
Haiowa on the Cuytini, descending which river and it* dangerous enta- 
tfldis Mr. Sdmmburgk mtumed to George Town. 

The mult of this interesting espedition, which occupied three months 

and a half, is, that, notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, twenty-one points have been astronomically determined, and a 
true knowledge has been gained of the course of the river* Waini, Berima, 
Amaeura, Ibinimn, mid Cuyuni, nil of which, never having been before 
visited by nm- competent traveller, are very erroneously laid down upon 
oar mips, 

Hirst Const .—That there have been great changes in the configuration 
of the earth’* surface is well known ; and however slow and gradual the 
nature of her operations, Nature is still at work up™ her task of modi¬ 
fying the lorms of onr globe; mountains incline their iieadt, valleys 
raise their levels, watercourse* change their direction, lakes become dry 
by desiccation or by upheaving; and while the sea recede* from the 
land in one place, it encroaches in another. A comparison of what 
it with what ha* been, leaves no doubt of these mutations, Imt they 
are generally sensible only after a long lapse of years. In some 
however, the changes are more rapid, and we have an instance of this 
in a note communicated by General Millar on the rise of [he wencru 
coast of South America. '■ There was,” he sets, “ at Valdivia, in 
1S20, only 2 feet water, where, So or 70 vent* previous, 5 j* Dutch line- 
of-buttle ships had anchored. The rivers Bir Bir and Imperial am now 
scarcely navigable for boats at their mouths, whereas when Urcilju wrote 
his ‘ Amuenna,* three hundred years ago, large vessels sailed some dis¬ 
tance up these stream*. At Valparaiso the width of two stress has 
been pined upon the ocean since 1817.” 
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A report from Sir George Gipps, cm the progress of discover? and oceu 
palton in the colony of New South Wale*, has been published; am 
Captain George Grey, now Governor of South Australia, has given to tin 
world a journal uf two expedition* in Western Australia. 

Awtruliu {South-Vast comer) —The exploration of Count Streletski 
is well known to the Society ; and it wilt be remembered that in epeakini 
of the seven,| mere which he crossed, the Count described themes fall 
mg Erectly >nto (he This was, however, merely conjectured, fron 
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iht direction of their courses where 1 m* crossed them, sod from the gtme- 
ral direction of the slopes of the country* Wo Imre, however, since 
received the copv of a report from Mr. John Orr to Governor Ln 1 robe, 
by whirl, it appears that the course of the La Trobe river is r>t)i south-west, 
ni down by Count Streletskv, but is due east, and in its progress it 
receives the rivers Mac.moehie, Barney, and Dunlop, which rivers were 
at first supposed to empty themselves directly into the sea. The Iji 
T robe, increased by these tributaries, falls into a large lake, described as 
being 20 mile* lung from east to west, ami 6 mite* broad, and which also 
receives the Perry. This lake was named t\ ellingtun. 

Awtrutia CWA).—The importance of the Murray rj,ver to the colo¬ 
nics in the HXith-coii part of Australia depended chiefly, if not solely, 
on the practicability of passing into it from the sea. VI e nrc happy to 
lie able to slate tho't the Watenritcb, Government cutter, of 22 turn, and 
drawing 6 feet water, hna been warped into the sea luuulh of ihi. river. 

Australia (ike Interior.}— Our curiosity respecting the interior of this 
grent island still remains unsatisfied, but our knowledge of the xabtrtd 
is constantly mcreuing- It will lie remembered that after the enterpris¬ 
ing Mr. Eyre had found hi* intended progress northward from tlie bead 
of SpottC«*« Gulf intercepted by that extraordinary geographical feature 
of the country, the great Horse-shoe Lake (Torrens), be directed la is 
step toward* Streaky Bay, in the hope of finding to the w est of the lake 
the mean# of winning hi* origin ml direction. 

Mr. Evrc left Fowler’s Buy on the 23th February, accompanied by an 
overseer and three native buy*, and provided with borne* and provision* 
for nine weeks, and reached King George’s Sound on the 7th July, hav¬ 
ing traversed over upwards of 1010 miles; fur the last hall of his 
journey, the whale of which wms attended by the m»t distressing cir¬ 
cumstances. he wo* cnlv accompanied by a natrie of King George’* 
Sound, of the name of Wylie. In passing from behind Lucky Bay 
to the L&goufls west of Esperanto Bay, n considerable extent of 
greasy Sand was passed, with many patches of rich soil in the lists awl 
valleys, and abundance of water. There was, however, no timber but tire 
leu- tree. From the Salt Imgwit the Country crossed over was very bar¬ 
ren. About 16 in ilea north-east from Cape Recite, the traveller* fell in 
with a considerable salt-watrr river from the W.N-W., w hich appeared 
to join the sea at a gap left by Flinders in the coast-line. On tlic 
banks of this rivet were t-unic Caiiinrifift* Eucalypti, and a 

little grass- lidond from where the rivet ww crossed, the country seemed 
to improve, and g.jod runs for ilicep and cattle might perhaps he found 
in that direction- Farther westward the mahogany, red gum, and 
other trees commence, amt continue to King George’* Sound„ the 
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whole way torwhich settlement they form a tolerably deiifc foresL Yen- 
few natives were met with by Mr. Eyre on hi* route, arid iho&e were fur 
the most part timid or welt disposed* 

Australia (North Cmut ),—In a communication made to this Society 
iiy Mr- Wind Bor Earle* mention was made of freiJi water being taken 
up from the side, by the pmhhs in the Golf of Carpentaria at u con¬ 
siderable distance From die tihore. This would, naturally, indues the 
supposition that a large body of fresh water must Bow into the gulf, and 
in effect we have recently received an account front Acting Commander 
Stokes of two rivers discovered by him fatting into the Guff of Car¬ 
pentaria, to wfrich he had given the name of Albert and Flinders rivers. 
They are said to he small* but there is evidence of their being greatly 
swollen at certain times of the year, us rush*** gnu*, <kc* were fiwuul 
adhering to the branches of the tree* twenty feet above the present 
level of the water. 

In connexion wish Australia, I may mention that Depnch Island (ouc 
of the Fortstler group), lying on the west coast of that continent, has 
\ K tn lately visited by Captain Wickham, who describes U ns a large 
pile of greenstone rocks rising 514 feet above the level of the sea; 
while the opposite coast, only one mile distant, in quite flat. It ha* 
no other vegetation than a few stunted gum-trees, and a coarse win 
grass. The islands of Forcatkra group are visited by the native* of 
the main for fish and turtle. There is a very good and well sheltered 
anchorage of!' the sandy beach oil ih* N-E. side of Depnch Island, 
and a trilling supply of firewood may he obtained; hut tenter is not to 
be de|icndcd upon tit all season^ The most curious objects on the 
island an: the native drawings which are cut or scratched on the rocks, 
Of these Captain Wickham baa made and nvnt home several sketches. 

Yen? Zealand, —The northern island of New Zealand has lately 
been explored by the late Captain W. C. Symondi, whose untimely 
fate I hare already alluded to as a grievous loss to science. According 
lo a letter from Auckland, dated the 4th October of lust year, he 3uni 
succeeded in milking Ins way to the inlerior of the island; and was* 
preparing a charts w ith * detail of his observations, and a vocabulary of 
5ii0d word h t wit ich, when com pie (dl f he would bavo fur warded to the 
Society. He hud traced the W’aipa and IVaicato rivers to their sources, 
a ft also the Thames, and u-eerJained the sources of Lhe YFimgimai and 
Mancwatu rivers, which 3low into Cook's Strait. He hud visited the 
twenty Lakes, occupying u great portion of the centra] and N.E- parts 
of the inland, and had inspected the hoi springs which run in a line 
from Mount Edgecombe in the Bay of Plenty, u* Mount Egnrnnt on the 
wcsEcrn coast. 
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T3ic" river Oweme, in l!h-e middle islaftdi fM ejfflured in lfMO by a 
party from the Ptabn» t *]w pit to it the name of that veswi: its 
waters art deep etiongli to serve m a port of refuge in Cookes Slnut, 
though it* tetmnee h pot easily perceived. 

Chathtim hiamU . — Those islands, which lie to the S.FL of New 
Zealand, have been mo*t minutely examined by Dr, Dledfeubnch* in whn*t 
opinion nothing more fa required than surface drainage, which may bt 
Yi'Tv etui I v effected, in order to obtain abundant crops nf every European 
grain and vegetable* The surface of the larger island is estimated at 
mbgm aenrs, of which hl fiftQ at least are occupied by lakes. Of the 
remaining 2T4 f 6S0 acres, 100,000 is good cultivable laud, the rest 
being for the greater part fit for pasturage. Building toatcrirds and 
lime arc plentiful as also water ami fad ; water-fowl and fi*h are in 
great abundance. There are some very good harbour* on the western 
side nf the island; and the climate is most genial 

According to the latest account*, it perms that the sea hw burst into 
the large freshwater lake near the western cuaat of the larger island* and 
hits converted it, for the lime at least, into a great bar-harbour. 

Indian Ardtipctetp With regard to the island* of the Indian 
Archipelago, wl 1 learn from Captain Stanley, of ILM.S. firitomart, 
that at the Ki blonds n Gnc harbour hn* been surveyed, where all sorts 
of supplies and boats may be procured in abundance, and where timber 
of good quality abounds„ and close to the beach. From the Ki Islands 
Captain Stanley visited Banda and Amboyna: he then mode the island 
nf Welter; coasted along the northern aide «f ibe Serially ^roup, and 
anchored at Kc&ser* and then at LiUu* He informs us that the reefs of 
the buun group arc much exaggerated, and badly laid down in our map*. 
Baber was neat visited : then Ccito* on the west coast of Timor Thant* 
at the southern extremity of which a good harbour is said to exist. Jt 
1 b only one day’s run fruin Port Eudngttm, whither the Bntouuirt ir- 
turned* The settlement of Fort lysingtan is represented ns being very 
healthy; but the climate is too hot for European labour. The 
Hritunmrt nest proceeded, first to Cacpang, ami then to Ampannun* 
in the island ofLmnbock: this latter ia described by Captain Stanley 
as a place of considerable trade, and where rice and all sorts of stock 
are abundant and cheap. 

Accounts have leen received from Mr. Earle, dnted the 13th of 
July, from the Coburg Fttimsula, giving a very satisfactory account 
of ihe ftale of tilings at Port Essington, nf the commerce with the 
natives, with the Malays, tire Macassarees* Ac,, as also some notice* 
respecting Sandal-wcdd Island. 

Mr, J. Brook, already known to this Society for his u*scr- 
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vatlcms on par* of the coast of Asia Minor, ho* milled largely to our 
stock of knowledge of the physical geography and the raourew of the 
W, and N*W, const of Bom**. Bet ween Tanjong Daiu, in kL 2* 
T N. and l£>9*' 43' E,, and the Marals-Rasar, or the principal entrance 
of the Borneo River, about the nth degTee of N, kt, lire nmiiy coimd-er- 
able rivets navigable for European Teasels, several of them connected 
with each other,and diverging into numerous stream&, which descend from 
the range of mountains seprating the N.W. coast from the Fontiunah 
River. These mountains are shout 3000 feel high 3 the ground below 
is undulating, the aspect of the country generally low and woody al 
the entrance of live riven., and in the interior some fine level plains* 
the climate healthy, and comparatively coal. It produces fine tim¬ 
ber, and many parts are well calculated fur the growth of nutmegs, 
coffee, pepper, or any of the more valuable productions of the tropics : 
diamonds, gold, tin* iron, and antimony idsu abound; and there are 
promising appearance# of lead and copper. The Dyaks, or inhabitants 
of tin* hilly districts, are described as an interesting race, presenting 
many facilities for the amelioration of their condition, but they arc 
much oppressed by a more warlike and active people called the Pange- 
rena, A few Malays occupy the coast, and much of the imrd labour is 
performed bv some Chinese* Mr. Brook thinks that this district offers 
many advantages for a settlement, that the natives might easily be 
trained to habits of order, and that they would readily submit to a bene¬ 
ficent ami protecting government 

Miscellaneous. 

R'ufA /Ve.—With the brilliant results of Capt. J. C. Ross's expedition 
to the South Pole the members of thin Society and the British public 
generally have been already made acquainted. Nevertheless, it would 
be unpardonable in u^ in recapitulating what has been done for geo¬ 
graphy since our lost anniversary meeting* not to recur to the most 
interestingdbKMjvery of modern times, namely, that of an Antarctic land, 
pan of a large South-plar continent* or of a group of Antarctic islands. 
This land, which has received from Captain Re is the name of Victoria 
Land, was traced by that officer through nine degree of iongHude, that 
is from Sat. 11° .W S. to within than 12 degrees of the South Bole, 
in the long of 173* 30' E., being about 4 degrees farther south than wo 
attained by Weddell in 1623, and 11° 34 11 farther than Admiral 
DUiriHe 1 *! farthest in hi3 bite exploration. It is of igneous formation, 
mid, from the great height of its mountains, must be of large diracn* 
sions. On its (Utmtnit, Nature I ms established one of ihoee great vents 
by which the escape of the elastic gases generated in the bywcU of 
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the earth i* effected, This great nc(ivc voIcjul^ in S. Sat, 11 1 32'* 
and E + long, lftl 3 * rise? to the height of I2 T -H>0 feet, and h|^ hero 
named Mcunt Erebus, I need net, however, dwell upon the details of 
lhe expedition of the Erebus and Terror, under the command of 
Capuh Ross and Commander C rosier: they are, as I have observed, 
already known. And it is for the great addition? made by Caplin 
during this expedition* to our knowledge of Ibe physical con¬ 
firmation nf the glid>e T that the Conned of the Society have awarded 
to that distinguished officer one of the medals placed at their disposal 
this year. 

Coral Reefs and Islands .—The geographer is entitled to claim Ida 
portion of interest In a work which has very recently made its ap¬ 
pearance from the pen of Mr, Charles Darwin* Naturalist in die ex¬ 
pedition of the Beagle under Captain Robert Fitzroy: this work, which 
is a monograph of considerable interest to physical geography* ia en¬ 
titled l On the Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, 1 These 
extraordinary phenomena in the conslnictbn of the wurld’s EUtfnce, 
as abundant in the tropical* os they are rare in the extra-tropical re- 
gtoiis* are divided by Mr. Darwin into u Atoles, or lagoon Islands,” 
“ Harrier or Encircling Reef*,” and u Fringing or Shore Reefs.” 
They sometimes penetrate to very great depths* ofld present to the 
sounding-line the appearances of precipitous cliffs; coiisequentlyp 
from the limited depths to which it is supposed that reef-building 
polypi feet can llouriflh, and from other circumstances* it may he pre¬ 
sumed that the fbundalinu on which the coral hm primarily attnehed 
has subsided, and that during this downwind movement the reefs 
have grown upward*. This conclusion* Mr, Darwin thinks, ntw- 
factor 11 v explains the outline and general form of the reefs* ns well its 
the peculiarities of their structure- The distribution, likewise, of the 
diflerent kinds of coral reefr* and their position w ith relation to she areas 
of recent elevation and to the points subject to volcanic eruption?, agree 
with this theory of their origin. Besides a variety of thetc met- 
islands which are particularised itt two annexed pbte? T there is also 
a. map embracing the whole extent of the Eastera Seas between the 
western coait of S. America and the eastern coast of Africa, in w hich 
nil the lagoon Islands* harrier reefs, fringing reefs, and active vol¬ 
canoes within these limits are carefully noted„ and marked with dis¬ 


tinguishing colours. 

Terrestrial Magnetism ^—One principal ingredient towards arriving 
at the desired precision in Imng position?. is found in the multiplying 
and comparison of contemporary magnetic observations. This has been 
carried on within the few last year* with great activity and carte?fond- 
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nig 1 fuccc -53 art a ujcut Tandy of i^intfi lit different part* of the globe* 
In t ht Brit kali dominions magnetic obtcrviuona have already been 
estsddffihed &i ilie public e*pcnM nl Gteeiiwiclij Dublin, Toronto, Su 
Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Vin Dkmcnk Lund, Singapore, Sciudc* 
Madras; besides tw o at MakersLown and TimvahJ jum p at tlic expense of 
aaiiiif private individuals. There are two in. the United Static, namely 
at Philadelphia and the Harwood University, Besides these are one 
at Brussels, Munich, Guttingen, Berlin and Jkesd a u, Prague and Ms tan, 
Cadis, Christiania and Copenhagen, and several in llu^ia, as at St. 
Petersburg, Kazan, Gather! nenburg, Bara soul in the Government of 
Tubolik a and at XcrtchiiiBk; others arc being established, or arc more 
or lets in action, at NieolaeCF, at Moscow, Siita, X.W. coast of America, 
TiOit, Heliingfors^ at Pekin even, at Turin* Geneva, ami Cairo. This 
important subject having attracted the tUlcntiu-n of the first mathe- 
inatieiani and natural philosopher! of the age* and at their suggest bn 
having obtained the liberal support of almost all the governments of 
Europe, there can he no doubt that if the systematic nnriingementft for 
reciprocal eomintimcauons and comparisons be continued for a few 
years longer, a very great acecftsltm to our knowledge of the more bid¬ 
den ferret acting upon our globe wilt he obtained. On this subject I 
would particularly l>eg leave to notice the lour of inspection lately made 
by Mr, A, T, Kupffur, Director-General of all the observations of the 
llmmuti Empire: thi* journey of U>,OQu versts, which occupied the 
space of six month a t Was for ihe special purpose of organizing the mag¬ 
netic ob'HCiratioriH of the empire! according lu a newr plrsn adopted by tin? 
Congress for magnetic purposes lately assembled at GStcmgciu Mr. Kup- 
ifer is at present occupied in drawing up a report of the results of bis 
expedition and we have every reason to hope that bis tour of inflection 
will have been productive of further measures ou the part of the Ru^ian 
govi-nitiicnt for the extension and improvement of thi* very Interesting 
branch of physical science 1 . In this report will aho be contained Mr* 
KupiTcr'b observations on tiie UmperutuTC of the soil in many parts of 
the district which he visited. 

Gw*jtztpk)f of Piafits .—We arc happy to slate, on the authority of 
our learned correspondent Dr. Martitu, that the Prince Royal uf Ida- 
vnria ha* established a premium for the be&t memoir on the Geography 
of Pi ants and Vegetable Stasi&tics of Bavaria, and has also set on fool 
q Geological *Sumy of the country* 

Sugar-Cane *—The indefatigable Carl Ui!ter,, of Berlin, has recently 
* enriched our library with a copy of Ida very learned ilivrertalion 4 On ihe 
Geographical Extension of the Sugar-cane (Hatcharum tfiicriuiinim} in the 
Old World, prior to it* Transplantation into the New 1 World** The Me- 
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molt b accompanied with a map, showing the fArbtftf localities |ji 
which the phut ba* been cultivated with mure or leas success* from 
the extern shore* of China to the Canary Island*; muS tbc mulior 
forms hea us with many new imd interesting details respecting the 
occasion and periods of history when it whs successively triuiafemti 
from C Eii nit and Cochin Chim* the ba*In of the Ganges, and the south¬ 
ern points of the peninsula of India, to the border* of the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea, lire bftiiti of the Nile# Palestine* Sicily, Spain, Uftd parts 
or the cast and west coast! of Africa. 

.4jtci«iit GcajrapJiy,—Guataf Kramer, Professor in the Royal French 
College or Gymnasium at Berlin, has sent in ns a copy of bb Critical 
Commentary on the Greek MSS. of Sirubo, the father* as far as wc 
know, of descriptive geography* Of these Mr, Kramer enumerate* 
seven in the Iloyai Library at Paris—two of which are on vellum, 
lour on pa pen and one is described m * bombyciuu*, 1 or on cotton. That 
nit vellum, marked I391 t is the most valuable, natwithiLatiduig its 
Imperfect state; sis age ii unknown, though ii is first mentioned about the 
middle of the I6lh century, when, it belonged 10 the SuozzL Maria 
dc T Medici removed it to Florence, whence it was brought, along with 
miotlnHr MS. of the same author, to Paris- One on cotton p and three on 
| mpe r * are in I he Vatican ■ four others, on paper* in the Lauren Sian 
Library, at Florence; three cm paper, one on vellum, and one on cotton 
paper* at Venice; and two* on paper, in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
Scarcely any of these contain the whole 17 book* in n perfect slate* and 
the must ancient of them* that on cotton-paper, at Venice, may hoof 
the beginning of the Nib century* AU bad Wen inspected by 

the author. The others he refers to are, one at Eton, one at the E&curinh 
one at Moscow* and a fourth at Madrid. The Professor enters into full 
details to show the comparative value of the=e MSS.* from the various 
suite! of preservation, the different reading* they contain, and the 
laconic or interpolations in each. 

Mr. Remganun fa employed upon the sequel of his History nf the 
Geographical Maps of the Ancients. 

Baron W&lkeuueris * Mektioni d*4 V&fWfw cn Afrique* tlcpuis 
UQo ju.ft/uM 11 os jQun t * i* announced as in progress* It will be in 
21 volumes,, and will form n complete body of authentic inform mien 
on the subject* 

The Roysl Society of Northern Antiquaries have published ibeEr 
llurd volume of 1 lliitorieal Narrative* of Icelandic Voyages at Home and 
Abroad/ 

Major North Ludlow Beamish* of Cork, lots published lEic 1 Discovery 
of America by the Northmen of the 10th Century * with Note* of tbe 
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carly Setdeuwflt of \)iv Irish in the Western Hemisphere, founded upon 
Frof^por Rufii’i" AntiijuiUtu American^. 11 ' 

Davis’s Lecture an the Discovery of America by the Northmen* yOO 
Ycnn before Columbus, hns reached a fifth edition. 

The second volume of the * Itinerary of Knhhi Benjamin Tuikln h 
bflfi appeared, and Mr^ Aslier, the translator and editor, hit* liberal5y 
placed 10 copies of it at the disposition of (lie Council of the Society f 
to be distributed to suuh trovdlera as are best qualified to appreciate 
and to hec it 

Mthno/ogif^ Dr. Pritchard has brought out the 3rd volume of his 
highly bite rating and very Important work on the Physical History of 
Mankind—a subject which is ini [namely connected with geography - a and 
the Ethnological Society of Peris have published the first vo! time of their 
M■“moire?, in which will be found a most elaborate paper, by M* Gustave 
IFEiditbal, on the i History and Origin of the Foulnhe or Fellah*.* 

Dr. Gustnf Komtat him published in Edinburgh an Ethnographic 
Map of Europe, in which the various races and their admixture are 
pointed out by colours. 

A learned pamphlet on the Eimynritic writing and language hns 
lately been published by Dr- GestMfU, of Munich. 

At Milan a small ethnographical work has been put forth last year, 
hv a learned Tuscan lady! Du. Amalia Ntefc&K, entitled * Menu ria mil* 
Egilto* 1 

Ge^ffttjpliical Tnstructio n_—Tbo study cf Geography is advancing in 
Frankfurt* At the Geographical Society of that town, a series of well- 
attended lectures have been given by Ur. Kriegk on the Geography of 
Africa and the Barhary States^ China, Egypt, Arabia, &c_ The. number 
of members of that Society La also lucrewig, as wdl a? their collection 
of Bonks and Maps* They arc in hopes of obtain jug a large room in the 
new Museum of Natural History, towards the expenses of which Dr. 
Rdppel with his usual liberality has contributed £0<J0 florins. A Mag¬ 
netic and Astronomical Observatory is also about to be erected in this city. 

In Funs Mr, J. D.« Guigniaul, Professor of Geography, and the suc¬ 
cessor of M. Bar bid du Bocage, coodcuc* his lectures, 

Mr, M'Culloch 1 * Geographical and Topographical Dictionaries are 
ntody completed. 

The Topographical, Statistical, and Historical Gazetteer of Scotland, 
by Mr, Fullertonfuf Glasgow, and the Parliamentary Gazetteer, are in 
progress. 

At Naples, JI. Rifieie Mastriani continues his corrected and much 
increased edition of hia Geographical Dictionary uf the Kingdom of the 
Two ftifiliWr 
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The Geographical Dictionary of Tuscany, by D. Emanuel Rapetti, is 
stilt going on; Parts 39—31 of Yob IV. have now been issued. 

At Turin, Professor Cnsalirs Gcogntphsciil Dictionary of the Sardi¬ 
nian States lift? reached the 31th port; and, at the same Place, an 
abridged Geographical Diction ary of the whole World, by J, B< Cosier, 
in two thick octavo volumes, is in the coarse of publication. 

Mr, Hughes ta also preparing for publication tin Atlas of Construc¬ 
tive Geography; the chief object of the author is lo accustom the ! camera 
lo the forms of cant incuts, and the latitudes and longitude* of all ihe prin- 
cipai capes, bays, mouths of rivers, ports, £c. 

Au Atlas Elemenuiirc G^ographique et Historique, by Professor Paul 
Chaix* of Geneva, otic of our conespriding members, has been con¬ 
structed to accompany his Elementary Geography, which is adopted in 
the colleges of Switzerland* and in some of thuee of France- 

Mapping .—-The science of snapping is much indebted to M- Lacarde, 
a young luathcniEuichii of France* for a very simple and easy method uf 
finding the radius of any given arc, and for describing an arc whose 
radius is known. 

Mp Chortier* of the Map Department of ihe French War-Office, has 
published a Geodetkd Manual* containing iho most improved methods 
of surveying nml mapping a country* 

Anngiypiotjra^h ^,—The Anaglyptographic mode of engraving maps 
had: not received much extension, and this h easily accounted for. 
Before a plate can lie engraved by ibis mechanical process, it is essential 
to have l perfect mode] of the country* This U both difficult and ex* 
pensive, and i« probably the reason that the process has not yet come 
into more general use ; but it is capable of great improvements, and it is 
already a beautiful instance of the combination of different processes in 
the production of works of art, 

Ek€trohfpirttf J .—ThQ art of multiplying tnaps by means of electro¬ 
type plates is milking considerable progress in Germany* In Saxony 
it has been attended with great success, and its practical application is 
likely to lead to the extension of geographical* or ot h i nst topographical 
knowledges ihe Mushier of Mar at Dresden has already in consequence 
of it lowered the charge of ihe National Atlas to one-third of its original 
price. This is the more gratifying, oa it is quite impossible, when 
dune with care, for the most experienced eye to perceive the slightest 
difference between an impression from the original engraved plate and 
one from the electrotype plate. 

L iihfr}raphif r —Greul progress has been made in the typography of 
maps in V ienn a. Li thographic m&j is and c harts are there brou ght to great 
perfection | os also in Davaria, and generally throughout the Coutin&it* 
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Mmkt i1/.Tjyirt^J-Tl]C plan of representing countries in relief h gain¬ 
ing ground, particularly in Germany. Mr. K. W* Kummer, of Berlin, 
baa pyblWird globes in relief* both terrestrial and cclettinl^ *1*0 
topographical, c^regfipbica]* and geographical maps, plinet«faini t 
M* Hnuerktllcr a!*o continues at Bu-ia to produce relief maps and 
plans of cities: of the Utter dais I may mention a new edition of the 
Plan of London : this js in hand, and will show, with the la*i census* 
all the present improvements of our mrtnpalU' 

[n Switzerland a Urge and most beautiful relief map of the country 
has been in progress for these sis years: it is the work of Mr* Sdnif*of 
Genera; nnd on a very large scale, will contain the Alps lietwecn M. 
Ytlsn (Eastward), Cramont (&»Eaitiviid), Col de Bonhomme (South- 
wiirtljj Huct (N.W.), a«d Muxfigny (N3. It will be finished nest year, 
when we arc promised a detailed account of it. In our own country" Mr. 
Bielfiehl has produced a papier-macho- relief of the Pyrenees* and some 
others; and more recently Mr. Bailey Denton has applied himself with 
success So the construction of model maps- 

We learn also from Prank fort* l hat Mr. Havenstcm is about to pub¬ 
lish a relief map of Germany, including Austria and Prussia (par- 
t ic ntarl t for the use of schools: it will 1« 12 feet by 10). Scale 1: 300,000* 
A copy of it is to he exhibited in every considerable town in Germany, 

[ have dwelt w ith acme detail cm these mechanical Applications of 
improvements m art and science to the extension of geographical know¬ 
ledge, from an anxiety to lose no opportunity of making more generally 
known whatever may contribute to render our pursuits popular, ami to 
increase their utility t but in doing ao s Gentlemen, I fear that I have 
demined von ton long : I have but a sitigle word to add. The study of 
geography is the most natural, as it is the most ureful, of idl human 
pursuits. The moment we step beyond out own threshold* we arc 
entering on a world comparatively unknown to us, and this is the ease 
ua we go on. New scenes are continually unfoMing tbemselvea before 
us* historical, poetical, practical; but wc see nothing,we understand 
nothing, we invent nothing* we feet for, nnd we find nothing, unless we 
comprehend in our mind's ere a foewj in yim* a ioau ad qutm i* a focus 
it fpjo. lVhcre we are, whither w r c are going, whence we come* all enter 
into our daily actions, and are all geographical questions. The IIrat 
books we read, Homer for instance, Livy* the Bible, are all based on 
geographical and topographical identifications: hence we begin, and to 
these we must return, I have observed before, that* though geography 
maybe devoid of the charms of other systematic sciences though it 
docs not lend iiself to brilliimt theories, though* it scarcely admits uf 
the* most innocent f peculations, though it treats merely of dry matters 
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of foot, Tct has geography other, and perhaps superior* claims upon 
ymir rtgsmb It looks alone tu truth a* its object - f and not lo a fleeting, 
abstract, ideal truth, Imt one which is at once mtelligihLr, wild, ami Jra* 
perishable, the absolute and relative positions of definite and fixed places: 
these once agreed upon, no further doubt or dtscttBiou are required t 
the object is gained, you have got what you were in search of. and ymi 
instantly set out in pursuit of other game, equally tangible* and ns 
accessible, as tlmt from which you start. Of the extent of our science 
there cannot be two opinions. It embrace* the whole globe on and 
in which we lire and have our being ; all the intercets, all the occu¬ 
pations oF men. are, more or Less, dependent upon it. I t sr the main¬ 
spring of nil ihc operation# of war, aud of nil the AtgKHLihm* of b 
stole of peace t and in proportion a* any one nation is the foremost to 
extend her acquaintance with the physical conformation of the earth* 
and the water which surrounds it, will ever lie the npjtortunities she 
will possess, and the responsibility *he will incur* for extending her 
commerce* for enlarging her powers of civilizing the yet knighted 
portions of die globe* and for bearing her part in forw arding and direct¬ 
ing the destinies of mankind. 
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I .—Thu Fojf&ges vf Martin Frobisher.* Ey A. E. Et;ci11 :r, 
Commander., R.N.* of the Hydnigrajdiiral Office* Admiralty. 

It is remarkable Uu&i. while runm-foiis voyages of discovery have 
been made with the object of extending our knowledge of 4he 
northern jwdar regions during ike last three centuries, ihc dis¬ 
co veriefl of one of our earliest arctic navigators have been left 
unheeded. The attempts of Alar tin Frobisher and his daring 
companions in the reign of Elizabeth, to find a \.\V, passage, 
were directed to a portion of the norther el regions which lias been 
left on the one bard by subsequott discoverere proceeding north- 


* It tuay not hi altogether lutku Qt DUkFitetinttQg to- ih* grognijibtx to mentis in a 
iM t* tfcm primei jaI niatirLuii frwm which a Smowltilge of tlte julvtminn*i mid *Vwm*rivM 
uf FnpbiilwT nnijf Iri ultUbed 4 It ii uni cr^l i tftblc to «ll MElAlry chat * i UtlU litti 
LiM.ii dune la prrarvti and rmda av-ii tablf the treurili of iJh: RtirigatHm «f iiii age. 
Captain ik-cher'i rnjiw Rhowi that tbj contain valiiahl^ tnali*»id rmi t \r pcafrlre 
geogmjihy; mhL Ihcpr hnporUnec JVr ttm puipooei of c-iinjsuraEiv^ Li rtill 

li t iit er. Ti* AEtivbntt iw pontea of FrobuLcr’i ttpKlitkai la tin? N,W**fr pmlj 
printed eu4 |wji3y MS, 

t. PllKUB,—1 + “ A Ipie DiKfliiFw of the hteVojngfi of Dbtianrii, for the finding 
dfa i fc uj«Lge in Cfuk^t by fii* N,W. T iitnlrf ll» Gondactor Martin Fcubuhrc* Gcmr^l s 
divided intn thr** Luukw- Iti tf» flrsE wlwrtuf U ihond lib JareE viiyage* wherein alia 
by Uw *ny » *t(« out a geogtSB^iol driGti^iott flf kfci* Ttvldf, and what pure* thereof 
h»¥i* hrai (Luoihfr^t by Kngliiliiivfii. ALp^ Ebrf* are OnbOXcd errtayn? rrwm* to 

ptMVC all DOTtrt of th® WfiffM EinLLtid>1e T AJsd a gen«ai tnlfrfte mljnptd. Tel the OTtUld 

id Mt cut Did Hffittd voyage* with t3k! tuivttitllKd flJjil OJCCkilmtj 1 IseTCid. In Use tbirde 
i# declared the vtwjge Eh tinned width hapned iu the third vayifte, with a aevenll dt- 
wrri e^im iri uf Ehc country Aral the people tliifi- inhabiting. With n particular rani 
lbr.hru.nl 4 > odjolrwil of M eU Ineagn itiL, w fom forth oi Lite secrrtff of 1 be voyage may 
jxmuttt. At CuFidun 1 Imprinted by Henry i)yiine;nuui r nfHU it (o tk Right licnwar- 
able Sir Cliriilcijjirr H*ttufc Vii-GiambirUipirc. Anna Domini 137$," A copy of 
ihii work ti in the KEug r i Libiwj, in tbr ifeiit^li Htueitn S— C, 13. ft. LI. Kama 

remuti nn ihc J ' card“ wilt he fottud at ibe elf*? of Captain Mh’i jhijnt.— 1 Hncfc- 
]nyi h * fbtiu vahniK 1 , (tuhliibcd in rntitlmJ %h Tlai* [Yinripal Naviphnnv Vajogn, 
and DiJCuVfriefl rnade Ly the Fnglidi NatiuiL 1 ' Tlita colkminn centAlni, in addition 
m l^> ® Tepfffci>t af liMCs Tnir PiKMUEw/' a of tlk? flnt vnyagf by Clsrifii^ 

jilwi iyi t an icwMl af tbo peioobd by Dknyeiuq Sstflr, and a h urcoimt of the 
VOL. mu u 
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ward up Davis Strut into Baffin*# Bay, anti on the other by those 
proceeding westward through Hudson Strait Henry hn. I usher * 
ground has remained untouched since Ids time, and it '* " ,tl! a 
%iew to extricate from oblivion places which he discovered, anti 
to assign to them, as nearly :is can be done, their relative jiwnoiw 
UI1 the chart, that die following paper has been undertaken. I lie 
materials it is true are scanty, and there is a vagueness in rnany 
of them which is unsatisfactory; still the relative positions »l some 
points and the names assigned them are suffice ally determined to 
prove that the merit, if any, of prior discovery, indisputably be¬ 
longs to Martin Frobisher. , . 

The three voyages of Martin Frobisher were performed in the 
years 1376,1577. and 157* j the first apparently with the laudable 
object of geographical discovery, the other two with that of ob¬ 
taining treasure. . „... . , *• r 

Fird Faoage .—The ships employed were the - Micline! ot 

30 tons, the "Gabriel ” bark of 35 tons, and a pinnace (or pm* 
nesse ^ formerly written) of abrrut 10 Urns ; ilie Michael 
being commanded by the C a plain- General Mar fin Frobisher in 
person, They sailed from RatclifTe, iu the River Thames, on the 
7ih of June, ami we mav picture to ourselves the excitement 
occasioned by her Majesty Queen Elisabeth honourin g the ad* 

third hT Thcnnii KHi".—3. SacMnjt'i fkrienl Coltatta i d V ( iya,T* him! Travel, 
publi.liird is Ho" volutMS.fi.li* l if*—1600, ).. Iliiy many paM**** «r* 

omitted i,. Ihs jounmi nf Chmti.pWr Hall; and it i* *i« mutibJ^I enpr tbn<' «»* 
mndRl b» Pinkerton, anfl in iht *dili*i of Hsckluyt, puhliJml m lb 10. It* 
FtVnrh. limnwi, aiwl Latin account. <if ProliWrtrt *«?*«**. which hairy ap|*af«t from 
tine iu time, nr rilliar mprinti or iIWhcS of Bril’. ilkoww, or tue joisuli ])ritt« 

tr. MAMMCinr^]. “TV Bain** cf MlrWl Lr>k, for lh* 

Tbit MSL » IstHiiiil up villa mm* utbw pup** in* thI'itu* uf ilw Grihwta 
tlu llriiith MitMUflk (Ofhft R- Villa —'A c*i Which \m teen euImU? iamM bj 
flr^. It remind of!** frtfffwrrflI *V flMt, 4 draft nrCLiUlit Of lV ftrtt VQ TH? 
who WM mm Jin* is the adwohiewi; the * psrF of atWdletflin uf M* * 

■fact mi ment>w* r drawn op h<f bunwlf. Tl» nHutW (* fa Cap*™* ■*«? 

paper. V found in tV Haim Oftr*. umI nubTiibrtl in du 14 NauliMil MngaxLnc» 
ire Pitnitl* from tAvOurta rvUhflg t« Fmhiiher ■ T#ya««* t.'«nd it* tltr aJchiTrt of the 
Coel rt pf'III i i Kttffd Sf Lok '■ jwpnr> bar lb? aflmnne* of on 
■Euti-mniE, intended toKccmJteny liwfn.—3- ±om* pdim hsioinJ tip in a *aUm*vT tlw 
IWlfiui MSS idl. tX tIx,-— a* “The Arcamii of (lie Thinl \ ajFV 
R lj- maxihy Mr. ChiWpbfr Hall. mMr of Elw ihlp Ayde, and ewjv pHoK mtlrt 
.hip Thonrt* AUto. + Thi* ti« rnrnbn lfl« of ilw ftwv T wiib mwtoM 

uid nwwt bj Use «m<- CbriiLMiber Hull, whoae journal of (kit vojjkga 

t*i tMflted to wlrii ipkhJ Kccmht by Ciftaiii iWirw- ll lwb>ng«l at “J 1 ™* 10 
Ihtnoteriws Dt, D«-,—b. AJwtmsl nf ibfTlaird Vornfc, flmfanM M Edward mirnm 
wToer thk book, imd be delhrrrad it l* Midimfrl f^ifc the of tMober, 
lAfrlab/*—3. Gw A fT^nnit of a LSdjrativfl of tbe TliirJ Vojm^r, Ijj m «iKijraHMte 
uaon^ Kuwd ihr Judith* oirer whom Fdward FebIod *k Clutliii J,vrkmftn 

To litvic Jiiiir be^IdH «chart of tbf honbrrr* h^iiphr^ hf Ur. l>w ( "bo 
took an iceSt* part in' iiutnirting And erarraing die manuen eu^i^d sn ti™ TiiyiRti 
in ibr an of mikii^ tibwrralit^. and who ajiE*in In have obuintd poMraittm af nwijr 
ofliaeir js‘ianudi.* It form* part uf lb* Cu-ttooiiw* eollocliou of M.SS. { Angtu-t in L fol. u) 
ptJae liritidi Mmcum. — [E&-] 
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venturesome navigators with her parting farewell, Tiic journal 
of the voyage, preserved by Harkluyi (p, 615 of the edition of 
1589),! says —** Al 12 of the elirtjke we ivayed at Deptford and 
bare downe by the Courtc, where we shotte ofF our ordinance, 
mill made the liest shewe woe could: her Majestic behold ing the 
same commended it, and hade us farewell with shaking her band 
at tis out of the window*?,*" 

By the 13lii the expedition was clear of the riven passing down 
the SwirL, or lf Sweane/ r as HackLuyt call* h 9 and after toileting 
at Harwich and Yarmouth they finally left Tronion Sound,* off 
Orkney, on the 20th of June, standing to the \V rj with a wind at 
S.S. E, The journal is very minute f thus far ^ a quality by which 
unhappily it is not characterised in other part* which are of more 
importance, Before we proceed, it will lie useful, as guiding us 
in our conclusions hereof ter, to look at the observations for lati¬ 
tude that are given in this early p>riion of it, and compare them 
with the known latitude of the places where they were obtained. 

The first is Jt when over against Gravesend, by ike eastln or 
block house, we observed the latitude, which was 51 a S3* 1 ’ on the 
12th of June. 

The second is at Harwich House; on the 17th the journal 
says, “ We did observe the latitude of the place 51° 54 r / ¥ 

Another latitude is recorded on the 20th, but the third in ques¬ 
tion is mi the 2Gili. +l When sailing from Fair Yle to Swinbbrne 
Head, 1 " the journal says, ** I did observe the latitude, being the 
island of Fowlay. W,N.W. from me G Leagues, and Swinburne 
Head from me * * my latitude was 59° 46V + 

The fourth latitude which 1 shall quote was with the island of 
Fowlay bearing E.X E, 2 leagues distant, and is 59* 39* i+ Iruetj 
observed," which w L e may suppose to have been a satisfactory 
observation. 

Taking these in their order* we find the first off Tilbury Fori to 
have been observed 51 J 33\ correctly 5l c? 27 ; j error & too Northerly. 
2nd* ** 51 51 *. 51 57 * - 3 too Southerly. 

3rd* , « 59 16 ,, 59 55 * - 9 too Southerly, 

4th. ., 59 59 ,* GO 3 * * 4 too Southerly, 

On the whale the foregoing results are not amiss, considering 
the rude instruments used at sea above 250 years ago. and* as it 
now becomes a matter of much interest to know wliai these in¬ 
struments were, it is gratifying to find that an account of them has 
been preserved among the records of tlie Slate Paper Office, some 


* 


* Perhaps Srn»mibttt% «r Jst, \ininH SmujhI, fjruju tin- [nru*]rmiy of tire LiEht to 
S^ttilwirijp, now filial SiLia1mr|ili H^uL, sunl hliieh, Ew fwiiicMlnriir* a* «ihc- 
uv»t hi’.ui uf Sbr(JfljiU J J| 

f Tike re ne yahohi fr*u iA nigi utamt Vn\t lilc und ttw rf. rm l of il\v Orkneys u *<■][ 
fu off KomUj Iil* + RiiQiitmcd in ekjMimil IfcdbEiiyt, p, BIT), 4uid winch do lifjt 
apprir m (b« clwwtir 
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of which were "printed and published tn 1833, Among these 
papers is a complete list «f Frobisher"* instruments, with ibeir 
prices,* It is most probable that the observations were made 
with the astrolabe, or the sea-ring (omui/ii* mifmomkux) there 
mentioned. From the examples given above we may infer that 
the latitudes given by this early navigator do not differ ID miles 
from the truth; and jiorhaps in the smooth waters uf the frozen 
straits, in winch we shall hereafter find hiui r they may not be so 
far from it. We will now follow him in bis voyage across the 
ocean. 

On the 27th of June the exprdiiinn look a departure from the 
island of Fowlay, "2 leagues E/N.E.;** and the journal com* 
met Lies with an esact statement of the course and distance made 
good in every watch. This precision of reckoning is continued 
throughout p but only in the first voyage; and even there it has 
been omitted when the latitude is ubserved or when it is given by 
account, particularly in several places about the entrance uf the 
strait, where this information would have been essential. The 
variation being given in the commencement as well as the middle 
of the voyage, it seemed w orth w hile to make cm attempt at laying 
down the track, which was accordingly done, due allowance 
being made as statements of wind, &c., permitted, and the result 
was satisfactory. 

On the lUli of July the journal says, " At the 8.E, sunne 
we had sight of the land of Prised Find, bearing from us VYMV b W. 
16 leagues, and rising like pinnacles of steeples, and all covered 
with snow- 1 found myself in 61* of latitude.'* Now the track by 
the reckoning places tbe ships about ISO miles to the 5+E+ of 
ibis position, being so much short of the actual distance run+ from 
which we may conclude that Frobishers distances have not been 
over estimated. This will justify a full allowance to the esti¬ 
mated distances which w r e afterwards meet with. The land now 
made was of course the coast of Greenland, the southern part of 
which we find bearing the name of Frisoknd in the old charts, 
The vessels made for the laud, and an attempt was made to send 
a boat on shore, which proved ineffectual. We afterwards find 
the ships steering SAW along the coast before a IV, E, gale, which 
freshened so considerably as u> spring the foreyard and carry 
away the mrzenmast of one of the ship*. The journal of the Mth 
says, ri The vehemence of tbe winds brake our foreyarde, anil 
bore over boorde our niisseu masie, so we put our spreet-snite 
yard with the spreet-sai I c coarse to our foremast and spooned afore 
the sea S.W, 15 leagues.’ 1 On the 16th another calamity befel 
the ship, for we find it slated, if At the elide of this watch the 
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bead of our irninc mut^ main topmasts with lift topsail c* brake, 
anil (d into the sea altogether. 

The track of the ships now heroines of considerable importance^ 
because ip the old charts, In w hich there is much confusion, w e 
find a strait made through the southern part of Greenland on 
purpose, ns it were, for Frobisher to pass through. Vet it is tin- 
dent, fmm the courses and distances given, that he ran to the 
southward round Cape Farewell, and saw nothing of land again 
till the looming of the 22nd P on which day the journal says 
(p. G10), "We bod sight of a great drift of yce, seeing a finne 
land, and we cast westward to lie cleare of it/' li seems probable, 
I iv the reckoning round the Cape from the 11th* which agrees 
here better than could have lieen expected, that the drift of ice 
was on the mast to tlie E. of the land forming Cape Desolation; 
for by the journal it appears the fhip stood to the southward 
to clear it. No further mention is made in Hartduyt of the land 
of Friselatid. although the ships afterwards stood to the N'.ff.W. 
along the coast, and did not commence Lhe voyage across Davis 
Straits until the 24th, 

It being very desirable to ascertain where the next laml was 
made as an additional clue to the position of Frobisher's Strait, 
the distances run have been laid down, but they fall very short of 
the actual width of Davis Strait, The journal fortunately gives 
the latitude on the 26lit of 62 a 2% when it might be supposed 
Frobisher was about the m id die of the passage across, but I ami. 
supposed lo lje Labrador, is suddenly made on the morning of 
the 28th on log idearing away. The deficiency in the distance 
amounts to about 180 miles from where the ships were on lhe 
25th by an assumed reckoning, to about the meridian of the 
eastern (mint of Resolution Island, pot far from which it may be 
supposed the land will be found. We now writer the most im¬ 
portant, and yet the most unsatisfactory, part of this discussion. 
We have unfortunately no data for determining tbe precise situa¬ 
tion of the land math- on the 28ih, 1 he journal tells us that on 

the clearing away of the fog on "the 2^th the ships “ had sight of 
land,** supposed to Ite Labrador, and tltai no soundings could he 
got at 100 fathoms— ' the land could nol be approached for the 
ice/' Neil day the land was approached, a boat was sent away, 
but could not land, and could not gel bottom at lUO fathoms 
within a cable s length of the shore. The journal next says, 
"Then we sailed E.N.E. along the shoare, for so the land lieih. 
and ibe current is there great, setting N E- and S.W,; and if we 
could have gotten anker ground we would have seen walh what 
force it bad rtunic* but l judge a ship may drive a league and a 
half in «ne home, with that fade.** This last nfescrvalran is ini- 
por taut, anti is extracted for the purpose of reference hereafter. " 

~ * HKkluyhn ^ 
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On the 31 fit a headland i* seen bearing X. by E, # ami a course 
X,F. by X, is steered to approach if, which was effected no 
nearer than 5 leagues, by reason of the ice. On the 1st of 
August soundings wore gut at different depth#, but the only 
useful remark is, that “ the tide did set io the shore/' From 
this time to the IOth the vessels were prerented by easterly 
gales and calms from prosecuting their voyage, and an estimated 
truck places them nearly where they were on the 3Ut July, Hut 
on this day also Frobisher went in his laiftt to an island one league 
from the main, w here he says, ** the ihnKl scllelh SAY . along the 
shore/ 1 The nC 3 d day (10th) the journal *ojs t u We found 
our latitude to be 63° S' and this day we entered the strait/' 
The main alluded to, it may lie supposed* is the land on the 
northern side of the strait. The information contained in the 
journal regarding places w ithin the itrait is so very scanty that 
it w ill l*c best to reserve all notice of it till that obtained from the 
subsequent voyages falls under consideration. It may, however, 
be mentioned here that the places named are G&bneF# Island, 
Prior's Sound (after Frobishers vessel), Thomas Williams's 
Is Land. Rorekers Island, near to which is Five Men# Sound 
(railed so from the circumstance of a boat with live men in her 
having Wen Inst there), and Cape Lalundor, which, from its name, 
and being the last land mentioned, would evidently bo at the 
southern entrance of the strait. 

Sfctfnif VohfHje .—We will now proceed to consider the second 
voyage* which we may briefly introduce in the words of the 
journal preserved by Hackluyt (p. 622) I —+** On Whitsundaye, 
beebg the stxe and twentieth of Msye, in the yenre of our Lord 
God 1 577 1 Captains Frobisher departed from ldlncke Wall with 
one of the Queene's Mnjes tie's shippes, called the Aide, of nine 
score tuntie or thereabouts ; and two other little barkes likewise* 
the one called the Gabriel* whereof Master Fenton, a gentleman 
of my hard Warwicke's, was captaine, and the other the Michael, 
whereof Master Ycrke, a gentleman of my Lord Admiral Pa, was 
Captaine, accompanied with seven score gentlemen, sotlUliers. and 
sailers, well furnished with victuals and other provision neces- 
sarie for one balf-yeare on this his second voyage/’ Ac. 

Tbb little squadron watered at the Orkneys; after leaving 
which, on the 8th of June, they made Friseluid on the dlh of 
July, and coasted it for four days. On the Jfkli of die same 
mouth land was made which the journal toys H+ our Generali, the 
yeare before, had named the Quecne's Foreland/ 1 a proof of the 
looseness of the first year’s journal. Arrived at the entrance of 
the strait, Frobisher, wi th ** two little pi nesses/’ proceeded to 
the E. shore, wbile the ships lay off and on outside the barrier of 
ide, by which the strait was closed, at a great risk of being liescL 
The nest day Frobisher regained his ship, and on the 20th of 
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July, a N.W* wind dealing ibe strait. " □ f^re hhrbtmr* ww 
found f»r the sbippc and burkes in ride in, and into which they 
entered* and called it Jackman’s Sound* after the masters mate 
of I be Gabriel, nn the 20th «f July.* Here, as usual* formal p«a- 
&ct$wn was taken of the country, stones were piled up in different 
parts as the party proceeded on a journey of research ior several 
under Frobisher, who lelt hit ships in the Sound with com¬ 
ma nd* to the crows to he M obedient in dungs needful for safe¬ 
guard hi Master Fenton, Master Yorke* captain of the Michael, 
and Master Beast, his lieutenant- H 

U appears dial this Jackman's Sound is by no means a secure 
anchorage, fur the journal says, "We ware forced sundry times 
w idle the ship dill ride here at anker to have continual watch, 
with hi pates and men ready with bakers to knit fast unto such ice 
which with the ehh and flood were tossed to and fro in the liar- 
bourough, and with torcc of oars to hale them away for endanger¬ 
ing the ship ; 1P by which it wonlcl almost appear that the Sound 
is open to a strong tide from the south w aid as well n$ the north- 
ward. 

Having explored the country in the neighbotirhood of this 
Sound, Frobisher crossed over to Warwick Sound, leaving the 
Gabriel* whereof Master Yorke was captain, and who, coasting 
tk along the west shore with n party, and not far Irons where the 
ship rude, perceived a fair harbour, at the entrance of which they 
espied two tents of seaUskin*/* It was here that the disgrace - 
ful transaction took place of the murder of some unlives* which 
has been so severely commented upon by historians ; and although 
it must he allowed that Frobisher's people had reason to be In¬ 
censed against the natives, having lost, by what they considered 
their trcachervi five men with a hut the year before* still the 
whole affair is another proof of the barbarity of former days. The 
natives were attacked, and* several being killed* the point was 
called Bloody Point, and the sound \ orke Sound- Bloody Point, 
from the maimer in which it had been approached by land Jronj 
Jackman s Sound* would appear to form the eastern point of en¬ 
trance to York Sound. On destroying their lent* afterwards some 
of the effects belonging to their unfortunate countrymen were 
found. 

From York Sound the ships proceeded across the strait to iho 
eastern shore on I he 3rd of August. and* arriving there next day, 
anchored in Anne Warwick? 1 * Sou ink which Is called a fair har¬ 
bour* and mini ed after the Countess of Warwick, The remainder 
of this iHflm was employed by Frobisher in freighting the ships 
in this sound with " such stone or gold mineral! as he judged to 
countcrvailc the charges of his first and tills his second navigation 
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to these ttiunfrics, jrith sufficient interest u> the venturers, where by 
they might both he satisfied fur this lime, atid also in lime U* 
coine (if it pieased God and our Prince},” as the journal quaintly 
says fp. 626), " to expect a much more bcnefitc out of the bowels 
of 1 hose septcntrionale parallels, which long lime hath concealed 
iut'lfg k till at this present, through the wurulerfuU diligence and 
great danger of our general l and others, God is con ten led with 
the revealing thereof It nselli so abundeuidy that from the be¬ 
ginning of August to the 22nd thereof (every man following the 
diligence of our general) we raised abovegrouiid 200 lunnc. 
which we judged a reasonable fraigkt for the ship and two barks* 4 
id the said Ann Warwicke*s isle." On tlie 24tb of August the 
vessels departed on tSic=Ir homeward voyage. On ihe 29th of A ugnsl 
the “ Michael," one of the harks, was Lost sight of by occasion 
of great tempest and fogge/’ The former arrived safely at Yar¬ 
mouth, and the latter at Bristol. On the IT th of September the 
LandVEud was discovered* and, the journal says, f+ an lo Mil¬ 
ford E lavcn, from whence our general 1 rode to the court, for order 
to w hat parte or haven to conduct the shipped* Orders were sent 
dow n a month afterwards for the 4a Aide " to go lo Bristol, and by 
order of the Lords of the Council Hf the ore was com misted to 
keeping in the castle there* 1 * 

7'hml Fttytujr. —The belief that the lading of Frobisher's ship, 
the ‘ d Aide," was valuable treasure, led to a third expedition, cm n 
far greater scale than any preceding. The account of this voyage 
by George Best, reprinted from HackluyU in Pinkerton’s cal lec¬ 
tion (vaL xii. p. 532), states* that, “finding tliat the matter of 
the gold-ore had appearance and made show of great riches and 
profit, and the hope of the passage to C a lava !>y ibis Iasi voyage 
greatly increased, Her Majesty appointed special cQnmibsionerfl, 
chosen for this purpose, genlletn.cn of great judgment, art, and 
skill, ut look thoroughly into the cause for the true trial and 
due examination thereof, and for the full ha railing of all matters 
thereunto appertaining. And because that place and country bad 
never heretofore been discovered, and therefore had no special 
name by which it might be railed and known, Her Majesty 
named it very properly Mela Incognita, as a mark and bound 
utterly hitherto unknown." We have here the origin of the name 
of the country visited in these early voyages of Frobisher, earlier 
than those of any other British navigator. The expedition, 
although wx entire failure in so fur as the great object of obtaining 
gold w as -concerned, was of considerable importance in a geogra¬ 
phical pm u of view, and its progress therefore deserves c lose exa¬ 
mination, more especially as it does not apjtcar to have yet re¬ 
ceived that attention to which it Is entitled. We find the account 
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of it but a meagre situ:rapt at n nautical journal, ahd even that 
fails ns where most needed; but still the information which it 
does afford mav be turned to account. 

The number of ship composing this expedition amounted to 
fifteen, at the head of which was their "general,’’ Martin I'ro¬ 
ll wher, in the ■' Aide. 1 ’ George Best says, " The said fifteen sail 
of ships arrived and met together at Harwich the 27th of Kay, 
anno 157S. where the general and the other captains made view 
and mustered their companies,' and where certain articles of 
direction were delivered by Frobisher, 1 hese directions or 
articles for the guidance of the fleet ore interesting in ilitiiiwh cs, 
as giving some little insight in the state of the discipline of our 
ships in those remote times, but they are foreign to- Our present 
purpose. 

Departing from Harwich oil the 31st of Mat, the general do* 
sc tied land at two in the im irning of the 30th of J u ite, ami found 
it to lie West FFinland, and then named West England. A land- 
iiig was made and possession taken of the country. Xauvi'S were 
seen with their ramies, which were said to be like those of Meta 
Incognita. This could be no other than Greenland, anti the 
ships” departed from it on the 23rtl, first giving the name of 
Charing Cross to a high cliff, the Inst in sight, on account of a 
- certain similitude." On the 2nd of July the Queens Foreland 
was seen, and, although the straits were blocked, up by ice, the 
ship stood on and entered them. This was not done, however, 
without mischief; for the account says that the bark -Denis 
was sunk, 1 nving struck against lift,- ice; the errw were fortu- 
nntftlv saved. But a gale came on from the S.E., which, pressing 

the ships aiming the ice, did them considerable damage; and from 
which they were released the following day by the wind coming 
from W.N\W., when ■ some were employed in setting op their 
topmasts and mending their sails and mcklings; again *>me com¬ 
plaining of their false stem borne away, some in stopping leaks, 
and some in recounting their dangers past, spent no small linns 
and labour." 

Such w as the disheartening effect on these early navigators that 
we read,—" The whole fleet plied off to seaward, resolving there 
In abide until the sun might consume, or the force of the wind 
disperse, these ice [bergs] from the place of their passage; and 
being a good berth off the shore, they took m their sails, and lay 
ail rift," Now the interval in which the fleet thus lay adrift 
npncwrs to have fo-en fmm the 3rd to die 7th of July, when the 
journal saw, “ As men nothing yet dismayed, we cost about to¬ 
wards the inwaitl (Finkerton, v«1, xii. p, ililS), nnd had sight of 
laud, which rose in form like the norther]ami of the slreights, 
w hich some of the fleet, and those not the worst mariners, judged 
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in 1 >p ilic Nortl\ Fore!and. bow belt some wore of a contrary 

opinion-” a 

| |tlie? schism arose* :intl tht qiipslwm bpcnmrp llicrt is no 
doubt of the vessels not being ia Frobisher s Strait, as to what 
slmU they really had entered. The ships at this time were steer* 
ins a course ah mg what was at first considered to be the >«- side 
of Frobisher** Strait. Bui the journal continues, after tomplaiu- 
in^ of the duration of fogs, and the deceptive nature of them upon 
the land, that limy had been carried to the SAV- of the 
Queen's Foreland, at the southern entrance of the strait, and, 

“ bringdeceived by a swift current Doming from the N.F.p were 
brought to tbo south-westward of our said course* many miles 
more than we did think possible could come to pass, the cause 
uhereof we have since found. * W e have* here a direct nilniissHJrt 
that the ships were set to the S-W. durine: this time that they 
- lay adrift f hut If we look further, we find that they found a 
if swifter course of flood than be foretime they bad observed ; and 
tmilv it was wonderful in hear and sec the rushing and noise lbat 
the tides do make in this place, w ith an violent a force, that our 
ships, lying n-hull* were turned sometimes round about even m a 
moment, after the manner of a whirlpool; and the noise of the 
*tmm no less to be heard afar off than tbe waterfall of Loudon- 

bridge. 1 ' _ 

Our chief polar navigator. Captain Sir l.dward I arry T hears 
ample testimony to the uncertain and violent nature of the tides 
in the particular part under consideration. It appears, from the 
published account of bis adorn! voyage in the Fury and Heda, 
that Sir Edward first encountered here the difficulties which lieset 
him on that expedition. Alter alluding to the llood-lide running 
W.S.VV, 2 or knots, be observes, the eddies and whirlpool* 
however, caused by the tide running at the fnle of 4 or 5 knots, 
rendered the ship* perfectly unmanageable/ Again, lie sap, 

*■ ihe tide appeared to have been selling to the eastward from noon 
till 6 p.m„ about which time it turned in the opposite direction ; 
and roan after we hove to, the ships w ere carried by it into the ice, 
which formed their present impediment, at the rale nf more than 
3 mile* an hour/' The curious local effects of the tides differing 
from each other in parts very close together are remarked on* The 
ship being in company, “ the Hcela was, by addfrrcnl set of the 
stream, separated o or h miles from the bury fp. 9 )* On the 
following day Sir Edward remarks, " On the evening of the 7lh 
we found, to our great surprise, that the Heda hail drifted I I or 12 
miles to the westward of us 3 though slid betef in the ice/* This 

* [Lki r#marUhlc pnwf trf lliv uitlMy rumul Co w!lEc>i the ihhn vr^ esjH*rtl, 
bih! aUaof tJit todrvft iwth* suiitai;™ itmM that the wr*tk the Dem* W« (vwA 
by thl rinp* in it, * 
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circumstance appeared more extraordinary, ih$ jn*nJ fidds, “ m 

Ud bS cWe mate* » f« tour, before. W 

in a very striking manner the irregularity of die tides in this 
bourbood” But it w ill be seen by the following extract that there 
is a general current m the 5.W. in «Witbu t« the randy noticed 
above, Speaking at p. 10 of the same locality, bir Edward nirn- 
Ikuui that the ship*, bavins been both made fast U> the same floe. 

■■ were found in drift front 1 to d or 5 miles to the southward daily, 
ami rather to the *Rivard. ' Now the interval in which the ships 
were tints secured to tins sanu- floe was from the 90t to the 10th 
of July, in which lime the meteorological journal shows the winds 
to have lieen ^ days southerly and S.Udirt ily against tin- 
drifi: 2A days easterly ; and 2 days m j rib -easterly- ; so that, hod 
the ships not been prevented by southerly winds, nr lind they been 
more assisted by northerly winds, the dnft to the southward 
might be expected to hare been much greater. But M polar 
navigators seem to agree in slating the tendency of the water* m 
this iwrt to flow to ihe southward, or. in other words, that the 
flood-tides front the northward run stronger than the ebbs; and 
Sir Edward Parry has preserved Fox's apanicm to thw cflcct, 
especially in a note which * ill be found at p 20 of His voyage 
Now it is in tliis locality, and subject to tbs current, that Fro¬ 
bisher's vessels were exposed from the tunc that they were 
liberated from the ice in the entrance of Frobisher s strait, on the 
3rd of July, 1S78. to the 7th .July. when, as inert nothing dts- 
iimycd, " they cast about towards the inward, awl had sight ol the 
land.*’ The distance from the southern part of the entrance of 
Frobishers Strait to that of Resolution island, on the no rthern 
side of the entrance of Hudson Strait, is about fill miles, acrenr- 
iti*r to the view now taken of it; olid it requires no great stretch 
of'the imagination to suppose the ships to have been set m a 
southerly direction during the above interval, when they were 
recovering from the effects of the ice I hey had encountered : and 
this supposition w ill he misled by the fact llrnt they were blown 
oat with o W.N.W. wind, which, if blasted, would have much 
accelerated their progress. This, however, wo have no c m- m; 
but there is much concurrent testimony re the sequel, which seem* 
to place it almost beyond a doubt that the “mistaken strait of 
Frnbkher, which hsia &n long refDiineJ on tliedinrSs, n ns no oilier 
tluui H uftson Slfnil, 

A number of the ships-for they had been much dispersed— 
had sight of land, which was first supposed to be the NE. side 
of Frobisher Strait, the bull bearing great resemblance to the 
*■ northerlaiur of this strait, and a point of land being made - 
-which some mistake for a place in the Straights called Mount 
Warwickbut os the ships proceeded to the westward, doubts 
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arose, and [lie geiierDl sent his pinnace on board the ships In 
obtain opinions of ihw* who knew Frobisher Strait ns to where 
they really were. The master of the " Anne Francis/' James Reare. 
was consulted especially, and also Christopher Hall, author of 
the journal of the first voyage, which latter, we arc told, de¬ 
livered zi plain ftfid public opinion, in the bearing of the whole 
fleet, that lie had never seen the aforesaid coast before, and that 
be could nnt make it for any place of Frobisher's Straights** 
(Pinkerton, voL xiL p. 530)* On this two vessels put hack, 
namely, the “ Thomas Allen/' having the Vice-Admiral, Captain 
Yorke. in which vessel was also James Hall and the 41 Anne 
Friutebf but the general, .Marlin Frobisher, pushed on, anti 
passed up (JO leagues within the said doubtful a trails, bent, no 
doubt, on discovery ; for it is said that, while he knew that he was 
not in Frobisher's Straits, he persuaded the fleet that they were 
in their right course. And it it also stated of him that be said 
afterwards, " if it bad not been for the charge anti care he bad of 
the fleet and fraughted ships, be belli would and could have gutre 
through 10 die South Sea."’ TMf* perhaps, is sufficient to show 
that such was his real intention; and U is not unlikely that, had 
he continued on wauls, he might have deprived Hudson of the 
honour of discovering Hudson's Ray. 

George Rest has given in I m narrative of the voyage a formal 
dissemtumon the general features of die mistaken Mrail of Fro¬ 
bisher, in which the proof that it was no other than Hudson 
Strait must be looked for. Wc have already accounted for ihe 
ship's having been drifted down to the entrance of 1 ludson Strait; 
and it appears that, once within that entrance, die ptogreas to the 
westward was nuiiparatiiely easy—a circumstance also observed 
by Sir Edward Parry, He say* (p. 19},—" We continued to 
gain a great detd of ground, the cbh-tidcs obstructing us very 
little, indeed, from die very entrance of Hudson Strait, but 
more especially to the westward of the Lower Savage Islands, it 
was a matter of constant surprise to fmd our dull-sailing ships 
make so much progress when beating against a fresh wind from 
the westward/’ Doubtless ibis facility of getting to the westward 
induced Frobisher to stand on. But we will now proceed to the 
fails stated. 

First, the ships stood on, ^having she rnam-land always on 
their starboard side" (Pinkerton, vol. xii. p. 54() + Rm we ^||| 
place in jDXtajiosilioil the comparison as it appears: 

Fruhy-hfT* Mistaken Strait . Hudson Strait. 

u Th* fun her we Bailed the Widens eonridmMy within the 
wuler we found it, with great like- entrance between Ite&ciluEion Jaland 
lihaod of endless conliniitmce.* 1 — a cul Cnpe Uhudltigh- 
Pinkcrton, voL xii. p. 540. 
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41 SecmclH to have n marvellous 
great itidmfi. * * , ■ For here aim 
we met wiib btfu^3 T lalha* iod 
divers uther things, driving in the 
tea* which was of the wreck of the 
■hip called the bark" Deub/' which 
perished, amongst the ice aa afnre- 
■md. M +—Flultexten, vol. m p. 540. 

“ Some of our company nJEmi 
that they had light of acontmenL 
upon their larboard side* beiosj 
60 league! within the axippoaed 
streigliiV*—Pinkerton, voL xii. 
p, &4L 


*< Howbeit, extent certain islands 
in the entrance hereof, we could 
make no pert thereof."' 


This itidraft i* afrndy confirmed 
by Sir Edwiiid Furry. 


At 60 leagues within. ICudsou 
Stink the breadth is decreased to 
IS league* lie tween the land called 
the North Bluff on the charts* on 
the starboard hand, and at the 
abrupt curve to the riurthward,, mi 
the Sarboard hand* which would 
render toth shores visible at once % 
and, except at the entrante* this 
would not be the case anywhere 
proceeding up the slialt. 

The Button Island?, and Green 
I-dand ? isi tiie entrance of Hudson 
Strait, correspond to these island*. 


Much Stress U also laid «n the great n« •*& fall af the wle. 
as well as I lie strength »f the current, which former, at a place 
within the straits, is sued by Sir Edward Parry to he at springs 

About 30 feet. , . , , 

On returning h* the east ward again, after passing several dais 

ii, the strait, we are told the general « perceived a great sound u> 
co into Frobishers Strait." Now, as the ships might lie supposed 
to be keeping the norlbem shore still, they would came in.the 
opening between the East UlufF of Parry and Resolution Is and 
_of which a view « given hy Sir Edward Parry—through which 
an enticing prospect was evidently offered tn our navigators to 
seek their way into Frobisher Strait. Accordingly, the « GnWl 
was sent in explore it, and that vessel passed through mu, Pro- 
bishrr Strait; thus proving, besides, that the Qumi» Foreland 
is an island ; and, moreover, she succeeded m gelling into War¬ 
wick Sound before any of the other ships. Hut tt would appear 
Lhat Frobisher, w,th the rest of his ships, continued fait way m 
the entrance of Hudson Strait, and suffered considerable delays 
in reaching that sound. The country passed by the fleet on 
their rtnbkid. going up “ Mistaken Strait, » slated to l* 
.. more fruitful and hotter stored of grass, deer, witd-fowl, &fc, 
than any other part:” natives were also traded with, and boats oj 
U» country seen, with “ twenty peixon* m a piece (Pinkerton, 
vo |. x ii. p.'M2j. These may probably have been the same race 
of people met with hy Sir Edward 1 siti 
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The ocinvapoadua^ fg^attires of Hudson Strait ami Mistaken 
Strait of Frobisher, here enumerated* may appear to lie few: but 
that should not prevent their being conclusive, m few there are 
that g'an m real illy be offered, IT m3 sum Sir rut, after a narrow 
entrance of not leagues in width, suddenly opens in an im¬ 
mense breadth. leaving it impossible that the I ami could be seen 
oo the larboard hand, while that oil the starboard hand was visi¬ 
ble until 60 leagues within the entrance* when ihe breadth as 
suddenly contracts, and where both shores might at mice plainly 
be seen. The inlands passed al^* corroborate the presumption; 
end, lastly, I be sound or channel Inside of Resolution Island 
affords another concurring fact: nil of which features seem to 
place it beyond a doubt that Hudson Strait is the Mistaken Strait 
of Frobisher* If this be not admitted* then it will be necessary 
m finii another strait to which the same circumstances will apply 
la the southward of Frobisher’s Strait widen the limited distance 
«f GO males—an undertaking which the known features of the land 
do not appear likely to admit. 

It would perhaps carry us to nn unnecessary length to follow 
the progress of the ships to Warwick Sound, where they severally 
arrived at different periods; and it would besides be introducing 
matter irrelevant to geographical in fun nation to Follow them 
through the various difficulties which they Imd to encounter. Hut 
the voyage now under consideration was productive of more disco¬ 
very, and more places, were visited and named within the strait, 
tliaii in Wit of the preceding ones ; which names should be pre¬ 
served, It will be sufficient, perhaps, to preserve the names of 
thes*! places, and their relative position*, and to facilitate refer¬ 
ence by amugtug them in an nlphalrctical order at the end of 
this investigation, Run before concluding with the return voyage 
borne* a little expedition, undertaken w ithin the straits, and which 
seems to be the only one by which they have been explored* de¬ 
serves being recorded. 

Smie of ltic ships bad succeeded in getting within the straits 
and hod found refuge osi the southern shore amon? several 
islands, of which one was much larger than the rest, anti from the 
quantity of Mack ore (supposed to contain gold) it afforded wa* 
named Best's Blessiiig. Hut the difficulties they had experienced 
had checked their ardour so much that murmurs ran high, and 
thoughts of returning home were loudly expressed by tin* crews, 
without endeavouring so follow the rest—among whom was the 
admiral—to Warwick Hound, A council was held hi the cap- 
bun 3 cabin of the “ Anne Francis 1 ' on the 8th of August, at 
which it appeared that lf the fearful ler sort of mariners, being 
overtired with the continued labour of the former dangers, coveted 
to return homeward, saying that they would not again uunpt God 
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so muclh. who hod given ikem so ninny farmings ini delivered 
thrill from so many wonderful dangers; tbit ihey rather ilrnuml 
to lose wages, freight, and nil, tlian to cnntimio and follow such 
desperate fortunes. Again, their ships Were so leaky. and the 
men so weary, that to amend the one and refresh the other they 
niust of necessity seek into harbour, ’ Hot Captain Best, oi (lie 
“ Anne Francis" resolutely opposed tlusproposal, treating it with 
the utmost disdain, and concluded an address to the people by 
saving that “ it should never be spoken ol him that he would ever 
fclum without dumg Ills riuWvoUT lo find ibe ncoi* mm kiiuTL *be 
corudnty of die peneml's safety. At bust il Uuil a 

harbour should fee sou^hl id this prt of the straits, and dien lhat 
a small pinnace, which was on hoard the ** Anne i rancis ’ m 
frame, should be set up, and accordingly, two .lays afterward*,** 
some of the ships got into tt harbour hi the island railed Jicat s 
Blessing. The nnistritctioa of the pitman- was then completed, 
hut in such a manner as not to satisly every one as to her snh-ly , 
indeed. the whole traineelion affords a fair specimen of the de¬ 
termined perseverance of our best seamen in those remote times, 
h appears iliat those essential parts called knees bad been 
omitted and there were no nails to work with; hut a smith was 
found among the crew, and wc are told ituu - they were fam of a 
gon-efasmber to make an anvil to work upon, and to us.' a pick¬ 
axe instead of a sludge to beat withal; and also to occupy two 
pairs of small bellows, instead of one pair of great smith s l*U 
lows; and for lack of small iron for the easier making of the nails, 
they were forced to break their longs, gridwon. and fire-shovel m 
pieces." However, the pinnace tim completed; and Captain 
Rest, bent on finding tho general, ex pressed his intention of pro¬ 
ceeding in her in explore the Straits in quest of him. Rut some 
of the craw were averse to this, and tried to dissuade him, more 
especially the carpenter, who it may be supposed knew best "hat 
she could do, and who said “ he would not adventure himself 
therein for 500/., for that the boat hung together only by the 
alrength of the nails, and lacked some of her principal knees and 

timbers." , r . 

This did nut deter Captain Best from his purpose, for on the 
1 9th of August the pinnace started with him, accompanied by 
Captain Upcote, of the ■* Moon," ami eighteen person*, who had 
been induced! to volunteer by ibe example «f John Gray, the mas¬ 
ters mate of the “ Anne Franw*." U is related that, " being 
shot up about 10 leagues with the straights, they put over towards 
the N. shore, which was-not tt little dangerous tor their mull 
hunt?, (? boat), and by means of a sudden flaw were driven, and 
fain to seek harbour in the night amongst the rock* and broken 
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ground of < labml** Island*. eh place so namd within ibe itrn»hlt 
above, the Countess of Warwtdkc's Sound,*' We can here obtain 
some idea of the length of the strait, the southern store bv this 
account being 120 miles; but perhaps something short of ibis, as 
ibe distance Was estimated. Passing down ibe northern shore of 
the Strait, a party, Under Captain bciilon, of the "' Judith," were 
discovered at a place named Susses Mine, not 5 leagues above 
Warwick Sound, whither they repaired, and found the general; be¬ 
ing received with joyful acclamations; «r, in the w ords of the jour¬ 
nal, “And truly it was a must strange case in see how joyful and 
glad each party was to see themselves meet in safely again, after 
so strange and incredible dangers: yet, to bo sburi. ns their dan¬ 
gers wen? great, so their God was greater. 11, 

A communication was now established—the ships left on the 
southern shore joined company, and in the latter part of August 
they departed homewards, arriving ail safely in England about*the 
1st of October. 

Subjoined is a list of places named by Frobisher, the record of 
which is preserved by Haddtm, and his account of them quoted 
from the different voyages. The reference P. is to the twelfth 
volume of Pinkerton's collection; II. to the volume published bv 

Hiickluyt in 16*9. 1 

BcARt Sou vp.—So called after the master of the 11 Michael.” 
Oh northern shore of Frobisher Strait, about 5 leagues below 
Warwick Sound, and 25 league* from the Queen’s Foreland, 
P. 50S and 522- A sound upon the -Vortberlnnd—a day across 
from Jackman’s Sound—titles swift in it’—drift ice, P. 521, jf ;LS 
an island near it, named Leicester Island, I 1 , 521. In another of 
the smnl[ island* was found the corpse of n native. Captain Best, 
on his way from Warwick Sound to Hatton's Headland, set Ins 
miners ashore at Bearu Sound, llutwe. of Bridgewater paned 
through it to northward, P, 555. 

Bulwark.—T he corner of a elifl*on Countess Island 
in Warwick Sound, entrenched ns a fortification by Lieut. George 
litst, Frobisher's lieutenant on second voyage, Oo three parts 
like o wall of good height, encompassed and well fenced wuh the 
sen, I . 527. sccourl voyage. A house left on it in third voyage 
I . 3S3. Aearly connected with the ... larger island ' Ma t 


Imv water natives could nearly wade to it. 


Btotrov Point.— So called on occasion of dm danolit^ >i_ 
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al entrance of Frobisher Strait, whereop plenft- of black ore was 
found, P- 550, Contains a harbour in which ships look refuge* 
mid within w hich is a rock ; the ** Anne Francis " struck on iL 
P. 550.1 tldrd voyage. 

Burciier/h (or Botcher's) Island.—T en leagues frum 
Thomas William's Island within Frobisher Strait, P. 49'2, Nearer 
per]nip* iu eastern than to western shore of strait* Ships were 
first on W, side of it, as they u waled/* and went on 20ih of 
AtigUll to eastern, H, G21, first voyage. 

Countess Island and Sound.—S ee Susses and Warwick. 

David's Sound. — Mentioned* P* 50S; perhaps between 
I)care Sound mid Hall Sound. 

DiEft’s (or Dyer's) Sound.—C alm and still water, H. 1134; 
near Benre Sound, after Andrew Dyer, master’s mate, F. 496 ; 
second voyage, 

Five Men’s Sound.—N ear to BurehcrV Island, so called 
front five men and a boat being lost when sent on first voyage, to 
place a native on shore who had been captured ; first voyage, 
R 493* 

FnoftiBiiKn Straiiv—F ifty leagues in length* P* 512; land 
on either hand a great main or continent; also GO leagues in 
length; in next baud to 11 all's l^laiul. and somewhat At it her up 
to the northward, P. 51 #\ Narrowest part between Jackman 
Sound and Warwick Sound; between land and land* 9 leagues 
over a I leash P. 525* A large entrance between Queen's Fore¬ 
land and I loll Island, H. G23, County on both sides very high, 
rough* stony r and mountainous, H. G29+ Queen's Foreland 
being 62^ and Half* Inland in G^ijO^ gives breadth of entrance, 
if N, and S-, about 7 leagues. 

Gum eel Island.-—T en leagues above Prior or Warwick 
Sound. P. 192; first voyage. 

Good Hope Cape,— Perhaps the western point of Gabriel's 
Strait, P. 543* 

Gabriel's Strait connects Hudson Strait, or Frobisher's 
Mistaken Strait h with Frobisher Strait, westward of Resolution of 
former, and island of Queen's Foreland in latter. 

H ill’s Islands*—T wo in number— on northern side of en¬ 
trance to Frobisher Strait* un which is North Foreland and 
Mount Warwick—small island near large one, F. 517 ; after 
Hall, master of u Gabriel/ 1 Is " divided from Northcrlond by a 
little sound called Hall Sound/ 1 P. 517- Mall 1*1 and. Kittle ltss 
than Isle uf Wight, standeth in the Sal. G? 1 5kV ; second voyage, 
P. 5J7. 

Hatton's Headland,—J ust within the straits on southern 
shore, P. 542: about 15 leaguesover on western shore front Wnr- 
* VOL. XtL C 
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wick Sound p P.553; highest land of all the straits—close to 
island called Bests Blessing F+ 551. 

Jackman Sounij. — Named after masters male* Charles 
Jackman* on western shore, P* 497+ Contain! itn island named 
Smith's Island, from forge being first set up there—a very narrow 
passage between it ami land* scarcely room for a ship to turn in 
it. P. 520, second voyage. Another sin all island in it also, 
P jaO; o lie-tb directly almost over against Warwick Sound* 
about y leagues over/" F. 525. ,p Scarce SO leagues within the 
sLreights," P+ 525; “from the Queens Cope* which is the en¬ 
trance of the straight of the Southerland, 1 P. 525. 

Labh adosi Cape. —H. 621. Journal says, after leaving Ga- 
brid's I stand * ik We had Cape Labrador IV, Irom us |0 leagues* 
possibly the outer rape or extreme eastern point of Queen's l ore- 

imdr 

Leicester Point.—F* 547j perhaps on Bouchero shore near 
Batumi Headland* 

Mount OxFOUD+—P- 547, perhaps near Hatton's Headland. 

North Foreland.—O n Hah Island* P. 517. divided from 
Nortlicrland by a little sound called Hall Sound* P„ 5]/. 

Prior's Sound.—A ce Warwick Sound* 

Queh K s FoPF.UAN n*■ — 14 AU island near the sisppoBed contlnenl 
of America! P. 495; and on the other side, opposite to the &ame, 
one other island called Halle's Lie, after the master of the ship; 
near adjacent to the firm land supposed continent with Asia, be¬ 
tween the which two islands there is a large entrance or straight, 
called Frobisher Straight, after the name ref <ntr gcta-ral, ihe fir*,l 
finder thereof. P. 495, second voyage. See also P. 512* Slandelh 
in ]at. of 62£° Lo the northward of Newfoundland : a harbour in 
the island, H- 634J 1 

Smitee 1st.ane>.—I n Jackman Sound, “So called bemuse 
the smith first set up Iris force {? forge) there." P. 52J* Second 
voyage* A small island. 

Sussex Island.— On which was a mine* by Belie Sound, P. 
508 ‘ found by Frobisher, P, 509 ; third voyage. 

Thomas William's Island.—A We Warwick Sound, P r 
■192. Boat* rowed down to it from Five Men's Sound in one day, 
P. 493. 

Trumpet Island*-—B etween Thomas William's Island and 
Gabriel )eland, P. 493+ About 6 or S hours" sail from Thomas 
William's Island, ns the journal *ny%, by iL 12 nf the docke at 
ntHinc we were tliWart of Trumpets hlanirl " Ships left Thomas 
William's Island at daylight, 

W a ft wick Mount*—J ournal my s p 4t We arrived at length on 
the ^ain of H oil b greater island + + * * and posed up into the 
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country about 2 English miles, and recovered tin? top of a high 
bill, on I he top whereof our men made a column of cross stones* 
heaped up of a good height together* * ,-and honoured the place 
with the name of Mount Warwick* in remembrance of the Right 
Hon* Ambrose Dudley, Karl of Warwick/ 1 P. 518, second 
voyage. 

Warwick Sou no. —A fair harbour unto which is annexed on 
island on E„ shores called after Ann Countess of Warwick. F. 
499, second voyage, A bay fenced on each side with small islands 
lying off the main, which break the force of the tides, and make 
the place free from any indrafts of ice. A very fit harbour for 
ships—-not above 30 leagues from the Queen** Foreland, P + 522, 
in narrowest prut of the straits, directly almost over against Jack- 
man Sound. 

Winter's Fgrnacu.’— Sec F. 5DS* 

Yorkr Sounh.—A fter the master of the 14 Michael/' On the 
W. shore not far from Jackman Sound, P, 49S, About 4 leagues 
distant from Jackman p s Sound, P. 523* 

In addition to the foregoing, it may he inferred, From the fact of 
the ships running up Hudson's Strait hy mistake, that the ilinec- 
lion of Frobisher Strait generally is much the same as that of 
Hudson, 


Since the foregoing was drawn up, 1 have been supplied, bv the 
assiduous attention of Mr* Weir, the editor of the * Transactions* 1 
with a traced copy of a plan* in the library of the British 
Mu&cuin, representing* m the vague confused style of tLe time, the 
land named hy Frobisher Meta Incognita, which appears to br 
divided by his strait* This drawing has been of service in con¬ 
firming the positions which I had assigned to several plnces, 
although too limited to show the situations of many more men¬ 
tioned in the account of the voyages- But the rude manner in 
which it lias been drawn has alio served to mislead some of our 
chart-makers of other days, who have evidently been content to 
follow r it ns nearly as they could without reading closely the 
account of the voyage. For instance, Hatton's Headland is 
written on the S. side of the island, forming Queen Elizabeth 
ho ret and, accounting for 111 appearing as the name of a head¬ 
land at the entrance of Hudson Strait even in the charts used at 
present, while it is actually “just within Frobisher Strait on the 
southern shore/' * It moreover confirms the conclusion already 


* Capfr Bat li iLilnEitiUol fen HaUurti Headland, u St ip;™* on the |i1*xn nW*r 
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arrived at* Hudson Slntt appearing in it under lilt* tute of the 
»- Mistaken Strait.” The title of the drawing is as follows:— 

“ Trailed from the particular card of Mela 1 ucogniia in George 
Best's True Discourse of Frobisher s Three Voyages, published 
in 157U^ The card is said m be " so fame forth os the secretes 
of the voyage may permitand the primer tdls the reader that 
44 same secrets have been concealed in the test as not fit Ifl be 
published or revealed tu the worlds as the decrees of loDptadu 
and laEiUielc, the distances and true position »f places, and the 
variation of the compaase/ 1 The documeni i$ a curious one on 
the whole , and shows the idea of Frol usher, and which prevailed 
at the time, that the strait leading into Hudson Bay " trended to 
Caihaye,” 

Tiie land X. of Meta Incognita, divided from it by a consider¬ 
able strait, is called Greenland (Cumberland Island of Baffin); 
and " West Inghmd ofrm West FrulaiicV an island, appears on 
the eastern side opposite the entrance of Frobisher Strait, adding 
still more confusion. This island is clearly the southern part of 
Greenland. 

With reference to the chart accompanying this paper of the 
northern bud above alluded tu. a large inlet* which has been ex¬ 
plored by the Lord Gam bier, a whaler, under the orders of Mr 
Warcham, and the name of Northumberland Inlet given to it, has 
been introduced into it, leaving the space between it and the islands 
forming the northern boundary of Frobisher Strait on entire blank. 
There appears, however, to be good reason for concluding that 
the space from Cumberland island to Hudson Stroit on the 
and Foe Channel on the W. B consists of an archipelago of 
idanih entirety unexplored since the voyages of these two early 
N.W. navigators. The discoveries of Frobisher, with the assist¬ 
ance of the sketch Irefore alluded to, as named Meta Incognita, 
must be received on the chan as an attempt to supply t from very 
imperfect description, in the absence of nil other information, 
some resemb]ance to what may hereafter be found ; and a similar 
attempt might be made with advantage, even with the scanty 
materials w hich have been left by Fox, with the view of redeeming 
information w hich lie has left us.' But il is impossible to contem¬ 
plate the imperfect state of the duitl of this comparatively small 
potion of the arctic regions without cherishing a hope that in the 
course of time it may be considered worthy of the attention of tt 
government which, beyond all ottiers, has proved itself the parent 
and friend of maritime discovery. 
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AmxsiX to Captain BechkR’s PapER. 

Northumberland Inlet; an Extract from the Journal of a 

Whaling Voyage bg Mr. Waheiiam, Master of the Lord 

Gambier, of Hull. 

[The reference to this voyage in the close of Captain Bechrr's paper, 
and the inLruAluction of Northumberland Inlet iti the chart which accom¬ 
panies it, appear to call for an extract frem the journal explanatory of 
that addition. Whoever take* the trouble to collate Mr- Ware ham’* 
account of Northumberland Inlet, with the account of Cumberland 
Straits in Davis's ‘Traverse Book. 4 published by Hackluvt, tn the third 
volume of his general collection of Voyages and Travels (1GQ0), will at 
good grounds to believe that these two names designate the same inlet. 
Dart!, besides exploring this inlet, ran along the shurc Horn Cape Wal- 
singlmM to Cape Chudleigh, as dose as the ice weald permit. In the 
course of this run, which Ire describes os to the IV, of S. t he observed 
three inlets:—-Cumberland Straits, Lumley’s Inlet, between 62° and<53° 
N- I at., mul an inlet immediately N. of Cape Chudleigh. The last 
mentioned is, bevoucl a doubt, Hudson s Straus j the Lumlcy s Inlet ut 
Davis is, in all "probability, Frobisher’s Straits; and hU Cumberland 
Straits the Northumberland Inlet of Mr. Wareham. Such an analysis 
of the vox a ccs of Davis as Captain Bee her bus made of thus* of 
Frobisher would in all likelihood enable us- with the assistance of 
the observations of more recent voyagers, to lay down the coast and 
in leu between Cope Walsinghsm and Cape Chudleigh tolerably near 
the truth. A careful study of our old navigators would moreover have 
the advantage of throwing light on the confused nomenclature of these 
regions.— Ed.] * 

August 1 2/A. 1S41.—-Lai. 63° 10'. 

13/A.—T his day romm cured wilb a frosb brerie. At mospbere 
hazy, but horizon generally visible. Run to N.W. a feu miles, 
and’ again to N.N.W. among open ice of a heavy description, 
while to the westward of us appeared a close pack of heavy ice 
that appeared to join the land. This was seen distinctly through 
an ripening in the fog or the haze, and appeared distent from us 
at 3 p.st. 23 to 30 miles, bearing N.E. About this time per¬ 
ceived the ice to the north-westward much closer end very heavy, 
and in consequence hauled to the eastward in hopes of getting 
round it and finding a passage into Northumberland Inlet, A 
good deal of ice lay to the eastward of us. so on teaching a tole¬ 
rably clear hole, at 9 p.si. shortened sail to dodge for the night. 
At 3 a.m, a whole gale pul us under close-reeled topsails, with 
which we wared l jack wards and forwards among numerous heavy 
pieces of ice until near 8 a.m., when it was judged necessary to 
attempt to reach the open water to the eastward, though there 
was a complete drill of snow. Run to S.S F,. by S. among much 
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cross ice, and finding a heavy swell. About 10 A.M. reached the 
water, where the sea was found In lie very high. Sun obscure* 

M/A.-—About 4 p.m, the sky grew dearer, aqd the gale gra¬ 
dually abated. Made more tail after 3 P.M,, and readied to 
E.S,E. until 2 a.h., when we tacked lo the westward* About H 
AM- the wind became light and I'ariable. At 9 a m, a breeze 
frcain N.W„ made tail !□ reach to N*NJE, Xu laud in sight, 
Lnl + obs.* 64° 

I’jth .—With a smart breeze we reached to N. by E. ami 
N.N.E. till 0 P-M^ At 0 i ? ,M r hore lo among some straggling ice. 
At 8 a.m. made sail to N.N.WV, continuing on that course till 
meridian, passing through some open streams which lead into 
a large space of water. No ice in sight to N.N*W, Lit. obs,* 
64 s 82* 

16£A + -—With n stiff breeze from li.X.E. we reached to X,* 
going to leeward of some open ice* and at 3 P.M, made the land, 
Swdcrama** lower bearing N. by Eb distant 30 miles* The 
breeze soon afterwards subsided, and for a short time it was nearly 
calm. After 8 i\m< we reached and run to N. about 20 miles. 
At 8 a.m. came to ice ihni appeared close; in consequence* 
hauled and dodged. Estimated distance from Sanderson's Tower 
about 20 miles ; estimated I at, OT 40'. 

17 tL —The fog continued dense till about G P.M, when k 
cleared up to westward, and in a few hours it also disappeared to 
eastward* Found that we were in a loose point of ice that lay 
off Sanderson’s Tower, front which we were distant about 2U 
in lies ; its lien ring N. The intervening space is occupied with 
the puck which is continuous along the land to the northward, and 
which is continuous as far as can be seen to the southward, or 
acres* the njH-ning of Northumberland Inlet, appearing to present 
a complete bar to our entrance at present. The laud wean ft 
very wintry aspect ; and the unusiud quantity of snow on its sur¬ 
face shows little of the effects of summer. We have been endea¬ 
vouring to get southward round the point of ice* or discover some 
opening to the westward* but the breeze being very light bos pre¬ 
vented ns making much way. Lat, ohs., 64* 37 f * 

J8/A,—A very fine clear day. Brecon from N.W., W.SW., 
and SAV, ; light in the former part and middle part; latter part 
a, moderate breeze. Readied to W.3.W* to leeward of the ice 
that seemed Lo cross the inlet, and ai.D ivm. lacked to the west¬ 
ward, Kept standing lo N.W. until 8 a.m., and running among 
open heavy ice* though to the southward of us the open water was 
at no great distance. At that time the ice appeared to slack to 
N.« and we steered on that course a short time* gradually keeping 
away a little more northerly. At meridian we arc distant bom 
the land on the S+ side of the inlet about 18 miles ; and a promt* 
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nnQi point is seen true S.. di slant about 25 miles. S S.W. of that, 
other land is seen by refraction at a enmiderahfe distance* 
Queen's Cape anti the land on did N+ side of lhe inlet is in si^bt 
as far as Cape Albert- The intervening space h filled with heavy 
ice, hut not altogether close. Several bergs have been passed, 
which nT « now la the eastward of its; and a few are within us, 
near to the land. A dark shade to the westward gives hopes of 
clear water in the inlet. All sail set with a fine bf^f^ Lat. 
obs., 64 s \S f ; lung, bv ehron. at 5 p.h** fl®\ 

I9fA.—Run under all sail IS, by E* among numerous pieces of 
heavy ire* hnvii^ to haul within 5 or 6 miles of an island to the 
S. of Cape Mary Anne. After this found considerable slacks, 
and at 1 l p.M*hovc to among loose ice, on account of the dark¬ 
ness and a rather increasing breeze. At 3 a.m. bore away to 
N.E Ti noil at 5 hauled to, the breeze suddenly increasing la a 
whole gale. Reduced the canvass to two close-reefed topsail a, 
and lay to. head shore wards. At 7$ saw the land «n Lhe S. side 
of Batson's Bay* and wared to seaw ard, l lie atmosphere conti¬ 
nued very dense on the W, side of the inlet, but cleared up id 
the E, about 10 a.m,, and we mat)e sad to N.E, 7 the inlet to N* 
being quite clear of ice, cscept a fair straggling pieces. At meri¬ 
dian blowing still a fresh gale. A little ice is in the vicinity of 
{"Sionbier Island., which bears S,E- by E.., distant 15 miles. 1 he 
land about Kimmocksowirk also in sight. Sun obscured. 

20/A,—With a strong bree*e from the & we ran to the X.E. P 
edging townwhs the E, side of the inlet P and at 5 r-w* passed thc- 
isKands in Keiualn liny, where was some loose ice. The atmo¬ 
sphere was tolerably dear until about 7 p + m* # when it was hazy 
wilh some rain, and the breeze became light and variable, conli- 
nuing so during the inglu, After daylight there was a light 
breeze from the X.k but before 8 a.h. it had rounded again to S. 
We had attained midway between Kematc* and Jaime son's 
Mount w hen the wind changed* and, making all sail towards Hon 
Accord harbour, we have rncM within 3 or 4 miles of it at 
meridian. / 

2Iif.—With a moderate breeze w e ran past the sincd! islands to 
the S, of Bon Accord harbour, and, though the tog win very 
dense, succeeded in finding the entrance; and at 3 1%M. hrmighl 
up safely in 11 fathoms, being low water. Some Esquimaus hi 
the vicinity. Obtained a few specimens of shell-fish. 

a 2£ntl —Seveml tribes or families of Esquimaus have come from 
lhe N + and taken up their quartos near us. Some ire appears 
nt lho harbour mouth, having set tip from the K. for though it 
has been nearly calm with us. yet outside a breeze hus prevailed* 
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23rd—Lay nl tfichur, Hauled tbe dredge, nnd procured 
some specimens of shells and cnistacea\ but we see a r bear no¬ 
thing of whales. Sent a boat, under die guidance of an Esqui¬ 
maus:, to ft salmon-fishing station, Esquimaux numerous. 

24/A.—The novelty of our appearance and consequent excite¬ 
ment having in some measure subsided among the Esquimaux, [ 
look the opportunity of obtaining the alien (ion of an elderly man, 
who appeared to be more active and intelligent, and not at nil less 
boisterous in manner than any other of the tribe, in order to 
obtain some information relative to the route of ibe whale*. He 
said the name of our present position w as Atmaneioote ■ and 
drawing the line of coast on the W* side of the inlet, named several 
Esquimaux fishing stations, of which Kimmacksowick was the 
principal. This we know to fee situated almut 05° i0\ He also 
traced the roast in a southerly direction to about 1st. 64°. whence 
it appeared to trend dm? W. and nga-in N,* thus appearing to form 
another inlet, which is, perhaps, Cumberland Straits.* On the 
X- side of this inlet he marked an island of consi durable dimen¬ 
sions, where he said deer is abundant. Into the inlet a large lake 
empties itself that abounds in salmon. Xu whales were seen in 
it. He also slated that no whales were to be found alour present 
station, except when Uod-iee occurred* and when the ice in the 
inure southerly parts of the inlet was breaking up; hut that the 
route of the whales round Queen's Cape, nnd along the east 
land as far as Gam bier Island, where they crossed the inlet and 
remained among the ialois near Kimmockflowick till the ice set m 
for the winter. He slated that on the breaking up of the ice in 
spring, it generally separated a little above Kimmocksoivick nnd 
stretched over to Gam bier Island ; at the edge of the iloe w hales 
abound in May. His account and description varied little in re¬ 
capitulation. 

2j//j.—A t 4 a.u+ sent a boat to the salmon fishery, having 
provided spears, &c„ as the ground about the edge of the lake 
prevents the use of the net. Some heavy pieces of ice have set 
into the harbour; but, as there is very little tide fell, they have 
nut given much annoyance. From the hil ls a good deal of ice 
shows to the S. Sounded the S. channel out of the harbour, 
where was sufficient water, but the passage narrow. 

. 20 fh -—Several pieces of ice are now aground at the mouth of 
the harbour, being heaped up on the rocks, so that our egress 
would nt present foe di Hi nil I, The continuance of the wind from 
the S. has brought more ice up itile the narrow pari of the strait. 

- M c an ‘ wailing a change of wind to sail down the neighbour¬ 
hood ol Kimmocksowich- The principal part of the natives have 
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struck their 1 exits and travelled S. The salmon-fishing party hare 
not relumed, Hauled the dredge nod obtained more sjTerimena 
df shells, and some fisb that are new to us. Got some lichens 
rind Leal her from the rack* for ftieL 

27th. —A moderate breeze from N. Obtained with the dredge 
spnh me ns of small fish and some shelly hut nearly all of kinds 
already obtained. 

28 th *—The northerly wind gradually subsided, and after n few 
hours' calm a moderate breeze came on from the; S. Got some 
beadier. &C,, as a substitute for rad* but it does not produce 
much heat. * Some ice drifting about lbe harbour, but the tides 
being neap, some grounded pieces at the entrance prevent much 
coming in to annoy us. Only a few families of Esquimaux arc 
now left here^ 

29fA.“High water this morning about 4 o'clock. 

30fA.—Latter pari of the day a light breeze from the ft r . T which 
increased stiff towards meridian. The ice is now drifting to 
the S.j and the pieces are nearly nil gone from the harbour. 
Visited an island 4 miles to the N. to ascertain the state of the 
ice which appears *?pen* and there is the appearance of clear 
water about the Seven Islands. 

31 —During four or five hours at the commencement of this 

day there was a fresh breeze from the ft"*; after 5 p.m. it gra¬ 
dually subsided, Ai&p.h* it was calm, and continued so till 
8 A.M. f after which a light breeze from the 8. Clear weather* 
and although during the night the thermometer was at the freezing 
point, yet the sun has liad more power this morning than wc 
have felt for some time past. A slight skin of berg ice formed 
in the pools on shore, and also in the corners of the harbour. 
The ice is all open in the strait outside the hartyour; and from 
one of the highest hills in our vicinity there is the appearance of a 
good deal of water about the Seven Islands. The remaining 
Esquimaux have gone southwards, 

•S*pt* h(.—One of lhe kals on the outlook at the harlmtlr 
mouth reported a whale, to which it had been near. The fish 
seemed to have crossed the inlet from the E. side, and was going 
rapidly southwards- We had full moon this morning, and the 
tide lost night was observed to flow al six o'clock. 

2ue/.—The breeze increased to a fresit gale (front S,S.E.) ; and 
the wind and flood tide brought a quantity of very heavy ice into 
the harbour, which, coming in contact with the ship T rendered our 
ptj* Irion rather precarious. The anchor dragged ; and in conse- 
quencej ns soon as the tide slacked at high-water we weighed, 
and the breeze having subsided k edged a short way to the south¬ 
ward in the harbour, and anchored again at 7 p.ii. The ebb¬ 
tide was found to run stranger than was expected. and some in- 
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convenience was feh from the drift of pieces of ice, though it waa 
calm- In the morning flood again, n good deal of heavy ice 
came iie, but without much strain on the anchor* At ebb-tide, 
however, a large piece caught the ship, and again brought the 
anchor home. About 10 F*M* it slipped dean, and we lay pretty 
comfortable the remainder of that tide. The pieces hove 
grounded at the harbour mouth so as nit]mat to block its in ; the 
shore at low' water is lined with heavy pieces of ice, and a quan¬ 
tity si lows in the inlet* 

3rd. — An Esquimaux family or two have made their quarters 
here, cm their route to Kimmocksowick, An Eider-duck and 
some dove kies Iiavc been killed, and a jer-falcon seen, 

4 ths —A stream of heavy ice has drifted with the tide back¬ 
wards and forwards across the entrance of the harbour. The 
southernmost passage from tbeliarbour is filled up with grounded 
ke, and nu prospect of its opening till next spring. To ascertain 
the stale of the ice further down the inlet, sent a boat away in 
Cton]iany with one from the Lady Jane,* to some islands that 
form the N. point of the Bay of Islands, about 17 miles distant* 
An Esquimaux guide accomjianied them. Some white whales 
seen in the harbour. Some swans were observed steering their 
course southward, Berg ice formed in the harbour: therm, at 
30* during the night. Got some heather, lichen, &c., for fuck 
5fA.—The hunt scnl lo the southward returned and reported 
clear water in sight from the island they visited, 1 Pi miles from 
the ship, the ice being slack ail the w ay to it. IS o ice was in 
sight fi r 30 miles to the .S. of this stream* which crosses ihe inlet 
from the E. side to the Seven Islands. The tides do tml appear 
lu have taken oil: the rise and fall being about 2:J feet, 

7 th *—In consequence of is dun nation received from an Esqui- 
mans, who arrived alone in his canoe, respecting some whales he 
hud seen a day nr tw o ago to the northward, sent some boots away 
at H .t.M- under his guidance. Rawed in company w ith them tu 
Swan Point, where the ice, acted on by the ebb-tide m the narrow% 
was carried about in a fnghiful manner. In a short lime it 
was nearly all out of the strait, and drifted down as far m the 
liar hour. No ice was seen in the upper part of the inlet* so that, 
were we favoured with a N- wind* this part of the sound would 
soon he quite clear. 

8M.—At 4 A-*f. the boats returned, without having seen any 
whale* though they bad been 20 miles from the ship* * 

l Mh ,—A moderate breeze in the former part of the day brought 
seme ice into the harbour; but the wind falling towards high 
water, and the udes being neap, ti e were not much annoyed by it. 
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10/A.— Got under weigh at ft a.m*, proceeded through the 
pa&sogo on lhe S, aide of the oilier island ; and at 7 A.li. attained 
a fair berth nfT the rocks, and steered aiming open heavy ice 
towards the Seven Islands under n.11 sad* and favoured with a fine 
breeze, At meridian the outermost of these islands are distant 
from os about 6 miles, hearing (by compass) W. The same kind 
«f iec is all around* except towards the Bay of Islands, where 
dear water or Urge Innes are discernible from the mast-head, 
and towards the land N. of Kingite Bay, where also there are 
considerable spaces of water. No whales are to be seen, and 
indeed little of animated nature appears Several icebergs are 
hereabouts, Laving, together with the ice, been set up by the long- 
continued southerly winds. Lot. oIjs., 66° 4*. 

] i th .—With a moderate breeze we ran past the Seven Islands 
at 2 i-.K*, and hauled to the westward towards the Bay of Islandi, 
where we found a considerable space of water* and running along 
die land passed Cape Tmclovo at 8 P.M. Soon after it became 
nearly calm, and continued an till about 4 a.m^ when a breeze 
came on from the S-* which soon showed symptoms of increasing. 
Plied along the land within some slack ice, and among many 
struggling pieces, must nf them heavy. At U a-w, tacked about 
4 mile S + of Comet island* anil towards meridian, we are reach¬ 
ing among iec* under single-reefed topsails, to the eastward 
towards Kingite Bay, 

12*A.—The fresh breeze increased to n strong gale that forced 
us to close-reef at 4 Wo had by this time weathered a 

point at ice, anti found a considerable space of water. We were 
directly to the E. of Comet Island, (jam bier Island, Cape Albert, 
&c*» in sight. In this space of water we wared backwards and 
forwards during the dark watches, not without apprehensions of 
the lee-shore, for the w ind set nearly directly into Kiimnocksowick 
Bay* Frequent snow-show era prevented us seeing the land until 
day-break, when the ship was found to be 6 or 7 miles to wind¬ 
ward (S, E.) of Comet Island. Our range of vision was nearly 
limited to the E. side of the inlet; since 8 a.m, there has been 
thick snow, but the gale moderated about 2 a>h h and more sail 
wws made* Smncr bergs have been seen. Sun obscured. 

134A.—Reached to fcs.W. lor three hours, passing to windward 
(S.E,) of Comet Island. Tacked to E. ; but the atmosphere 
being hazy, w ith snow and rain* the land was only occasionally end 
indistinctly seen. The wind inclining more northerly through 
the night* anil being very light* ran through some slack ice to 
the SS.IL And finding a space of water, about 2 a,h, hove to 
until daylight. At 7 a, si. we were distant about 5 miles front 
Gambler Island. Same dose icc showed along the land to the 
E,; and as there was no prospect of whaling, steered U\ among 
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open Lee 10 find n passage outwards. At meridiem we find our¬ 
selves within m 2 mile# of the W* land, near the bay S. of liaison s 
Bay, with ihe ice close to the land* but slack to the S. ns far as 
can be seen: make sail in that direction, 

14M,—The snow dispersed, and we found room among 1 open 
tec to run along the land till 8 p,m„ + when the breeze subsided ; 
and through the night there were .light breezes from the S. Con¬ 
tinued running through the open ice during the dark watches, 
and at daylight perceived clear water distant from us about § miles. 
The breeze subsiding, again sewl the boats a-bend to taw the ice, 
being very slack without Queen's Cape, from which we were 
distant about 15 miles; but towards the S- laud a good deal of it 
seen, anil rather dose. At meridian we were distant from the 
edge of the ice about 4 miles. Some high'fumed cachclot* but 
no mjideete* seen, Lai, obs., CrV 40h 

I5fft,— Wind S.S-W. ami S.S.E. After lowing almut 
2 hours, reached the water, anil taking up the boats made sail to 
ply to windward, having at that time Coburg Rock considerably 
open, off Queen's Cape. Several bergs ; some pieces of broken 
and also of heavy ice are drifting about, while a close stream lies 
along the land, and surrounds the rock, A heavy point stretches 
out to the E. from the N. side of the cape, and forms a bight* into 
w hich w e are stretching at meridian. The upper part of the land 
is cajHjed with snow-clouds; and at meridian the rock bears 
S,S,W., distant 10 or 12 miles. Sonne of the islands further N. 
are also seen. Sun obscure. 


H ,—Ohserrations on the I'optHjraphij of Troy r Bv Dr. F. W, 
Font II it am mer. To illustrate a Jin p of the Plain of Troy, 
made by Mr, T. A. B. Spbatt, Mate, under the direction of 
Mr- Thom as Eva its, Lieut, K-N. 

[Cmntimnseated through Captain Be* wort by Mr, Thomas Graver 
L ieut- ILN T -i F.A.S. f F,G.S.., &c. &c, t Cumtn&fidmg Her 
Surveying Tuid Beacon* and at present in charge of the Archipelago 
Survey-] 

The Plain of Troy resembles in many respects all the larger 
plains of Greece and .Asia Minor. They are bounded oil three 
sides by mountains, anil on the fourth arc open to the sea. Each 
of them is intersected by a river issuing from the range of moun¬ 
tains opposite to the sea, and running in a parallel direction to 
the ranges on both sides of it. Towards the lower extremities of 
the plain ate generally brackish lake*, only separated from the 
soa by small banks of sand, which admit of the water carried off bv 
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E-vnnnritLon feeing replaced bytbni which fsltcra through- Tin sc 
lake* vary in sits* the cUmciiaiOUS ofe t leir respe t 
live plains, hut are in general deep enough to admit of fufacru-ft. 
Such plains as have but a iriilislojie irom the base o t c au 
tml range to- the sea are necessarily much exposed b> mu _ n tious- 
The Plain of Troy, although in its general character it closely 
resembles this common type* h marked at the snuu. time >) 
features peculiar to itself. 

The mountain* which bound the plain oa three sides consist 
for the most part of a sandy limestone, i heir ascent is gradual, 
except m a few instances, where the naked rock spnugs abruptly 
from the alluvial sail, forming isolated bills- 1 he mountains o 
not, like those in most Grecian plaint, terminate u> peaks w sharp 
ridges, but form an elevated table-land, covered in mai^y P J 

a deep and fertile soil. Near the Kimar ibe rock is decidedly irf 
a volcanic character; and judging from the numerous small vil¬ 
lages acid Ijuls in ibis jieigUbtmrkaKt the sod must be more fertile 
than the clayey soil which predominates all around. I be sod of 
the plain is a very rich alluvial day: indeed sand is only found 
in a very few places* either lit the upper or the lower p atm 
Where it docs occur, it forms little hillocks, near the mers, an 
particularly near the Kuliiatli-Anrat _ T 

The sea, tom which bounds the Plain of Troy on the N., 
differs in character from that wbkh u-rnunates mail C-recian 
plains- There is no current in the Mediterranean so strong and 
rapid as tbnL of the Hellespont- This current runs at the mouth 
of the Meodcre, from It- lo W„ and the river discharges ns 
waters in a westerly direction. Immediately tv. oi the mouth ol 
the Mend ere, however, the Hellespont widens considerably, and 
a Stroup cannier-current from VV, In F,. sweeps the shore of the 
Plain of Troy from that river to the Ktuelcan promontory. 

The main river is larger in proportion to the client of the 
plain than is usually the case with Grecian rivers. I here are¬ 
al so an unusual number of smaller rivers, torrents, and spnngs : 
the springs in particular are uncommonly Abundant. 

The course of the Mender*. like that of the rivers t ofHleonc, 
Nomea, ant) Sicvun, of the Alpheios, Furotas and Fin»», 
may be divided into tlirec parts. Descending from the inner- 
nnosL recesses of the mountains, it first falls mto a large plain in 
the interior of the country, then passes through a very narrow 
valley formed bv the lower branches of Mount Ida, a.ul thence 
issues into the loWer plain. It i* principally by the comributmus 
of the springs and streams of the upper plain that the Mender* 
is kept llowing during the whole summer, like the Lurotas anil 
Alpiieios. It is. however, larger than either of these rivers, and 
nm boiai not only of h perennial stream ol water, bat mso *>i 
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dj?cp ami well-delinetl Led all the way down t<» Kum-Knlefi. 
Tliis bed, which emwisU of mure sand, while the soil of the plain 
is day. is from '200 feet to 300 feet broad f its banks vary from 
H fuel to 12 feet in height, anti are partially covered with willows 
ami other trees. During- the driest season the water cuts into the 
sand . in the month of .August the stream was on an average 
front 30 feet to 40 feet brood, and £ of a foot deep. 

The Buitarbashi-Su is the next river in point of importance. It 
is known since the time of Chevalier that among the calcareous 
rocks below the village of Btaiarhnslii there are n great many 
copious springs, remaining constantly at a temperature of fJ3« 
or64 Q , and consequently appearing cold in summer and warm in 
winter. The water from these springs forms a river, not very broad, 
yet large enough by its inundations to Convert the adjoining part of 
the plain into a marsh, through w hich it runs in a defined bed. 
whirling and eddying, although its right bank is for the most part 
nearly level with the surface of the stream. This river, after passing 
through its own marshes in a direction parallel u> the Meudcre 
on the E., and the mountain-ridge on the W., is carried off west¬ 
ward to the sea, through an artificial channel, which commences 
at the N.E, corner of the slope upon which the Ujek-Tcpo is 
situated, and terminates to the $, of Ileshika-Tepc (Cmdic-liill). 
At the eastern extremity the banks on thu right side of this canal 
are so low that even during summer they are overflowed in some 
parts : midway the banks get Jib 1 her: at the western extremity 
the water spreads and forms a marsh, from w hich n stream dis¬ 
charges itself into Bcsbika Bay. 

E. of the Mcnderc, and N.VV' of the new Chiflik of Akchi- 
Kevi, at the fool of three hills, in which a branch of the Chihbik 
range term males, is a marshy lake, fed by springs called by the 
natives Judan (a water dial never diminishes). Emm the Judin 
issue three A small* * Two of theta flow N. of W, towards the 
sea; the third flows in an op]w ls ite direction, and falls into the 
Kimono, 


The more easterly Asmnk of the two which hold their course 
towards the sea, flows close to the base of the Chi I dak range 
and joins the other near the western termination of the bmwhof 
lhc * llllls < *b*h the Pajha-Tepc is situated. This eastern 
branch we will call the Pasha-Tope-Asmnk. there being no 
nther land mark near after which lo name it: the other is called 
L\v Hm natives the Kalifatli-Asmnk. The KaUfiuU-Asmak Las 
a deep and very sharply-defined bed, from its source all the way 
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down to the sea, In ill* month of Atipust the water from the 
Juikn dtK-s not preserve the ehameter of a continuous stream 
further thnn about a mile from tbc lake, lower down Uw chan¬ 
nel v, ns dry in some parts, nml overgrown at the bottom with 
brushwood awl rashes ; in others it was filled with pools of slap- 
iunit water. In the upper jHirt ihe course of the river may be 
traced by the line of trees which border* its banks; but in the 
lower part the bod is scarcely discerned before? yon reach ibe 
of its fitfep bank™ Tlie docs not coitic down 

from tbc mountains, nor df^il fall ilffc» the Mendcre. ns ha* been 
errancciuudY represented by former tojMjgmphera Add map-mnker^. 
It issues from the Judsm in the plain; nnd it is only during the 
period of the winter inundations tfcat its waters mingle with those 
of tin? Mendcre, nml then in consequent of the latter overflow^ 
ing and ijuitiing their natural bed. Although the Asivmk. after 
pas&ing between the village of Kidifatli nfltl the ruins of Ilium 
Teccfts* now called HUsarjikj is forced by the slope of the 
RhLCtenn ridge to make a great head in the direction of the 
Mend ere, and is thrown very close in that river p not even the 
smallest of the arms into which the former i* divided at the low- 
fit part of the plain fall into the latter j but all flow into two 
Lakes of &ak-water* near the shore, the eastern branch being the 
must considerable. To the NAV. of 1 lissuljiL and under the 
nil its hi called* the KnhfatlhA&niak joins the Ilum.brek-^'Cbai. 
This river takes its naiiie from the village ot l^uinbrek* situated 
on ins blinks, at the upper end ui a large and beautiful pi am, vx*- 
teniling from H\ to E , between two inounLaln-ridges, of which that 
to the N™ mav be called the In-Tepe ridge; that to the S. ihe 
CinbSak ridge. Above the village of HalU-EH the water of the 
Dtimbrek-Chai disappears under the petddc* and sand; but as 
it xises agniii and forms a perennial stream from below ilial vd- 
lage 4o where it is lost in ri march near Hissarjik* ihe inhabit- 
ants mil it Chain r Su. Before entering the marsh, it divide* 
into several small arm** and pa*sjcs through a, Istde wood* hi the 
mouth of A iigu&l the march contained water only m Bie tipper part j 
ihe lower wa* dried up by the heat, and full of broad deep tracks. 
Further down some small channel! show themselves here anti sbere, 
which gr&ilunllv unite oml form s deep lnid, like that (, f tk®_ Kft- 
lifatli-Aamalt, which it joins n link above ihi village of Kum- 
Kevi. Bcbw the village of Halil-Eli, » smaller arm brandies 
from the Du mbrek-C hai, which flow* dose to the hue of the 
ELterm rul'rc. and niter ividcauig into fiat marshes. like the 
Dombreb-CLai, colled* its water* again into a defined bed, and 
turns to the N, at the western extremity nf tlit! ridge. At the 
turning an artificial channel from the K»liMi-Asmak joiiw it; 
and the great accfi.jon of water received through this tlimhcl 
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during the winter season is lln* principal cause why the bed of 
Ibis arm of the Dumbrek-Chai, which we will cal! the Id-Tepe- 
Asvnak, suddenly gets larger, and terminates in a broad opening 
towards the Hellespont The mouth of the Jn-Tepe-Asmak 
has steep hanks,, is deep, and at all tittles filled by the sea, re- 
sent Ming a harbour inure Hum a river, and on this account it is 
called by the Turks Karanlik limanL 

The Knbfalli-Asmakh though at some distance from the eastern 
hills, flows in a direction parallel tu their base. The sudden and 
wide bend which it makes at the mouth of the Dumbrck valley 
can only lx? accounted for by a prolongation of the declivity of 
the Hhii-lean ridge. The In-Tejw-Asinak must have taken the 
same course, had It not by keeping a higher level in the Dum* 
brek valley found an intcrnicdinte depression, through which it 
obtained a shorter outlet to the sea. 

The third outlet of the Judan, winch we will call the Akchh 
KeuriAsmak, kails into a znarsli of the Kijuar, and comm u niceLes 
by the channel of that river w ith ilte Mender®, 

Great ojnfiismn has bee ti introduced into the lopogrgphy of 
Trov, through the mistakes of traveller* with respect to the Kiinar 
fir Kamara. Mr, Turner* evidently gives that name lo the 
Pasha-Tepc-A&mak, Dr. Huntf calls the KnlifalibAsinak the 
Kamara. h is the most remarkable river on the route of Dr, 
Gkri>-le4 who alters its name, however, to Slaimar; anti Lady 
M, \\\ Mi mi ague and Mr, Sandy* have called it Simona* The 
river named Kimar or Kamara by Count Choisen] Gouffier does 
not at all: hut the river which he places next to it and calls 
Thymbrius. is the Kunar* Some of these errors have had tfmr 
origin in the anxiety of travellers to identify existing names with 
those they found in the Iliad ; others, in misapprehension of the 
information received from the natives. The Greek fear an arch 
is K*jA*px (kamara). The Turks have adopted the word* which 
they pronounce Kimar ; and hence any water spanned by a bridge 
or aqueduct ia called Kimar-Su. or, in the pronunciation uf the 
Greeks, Kainara-Su. 

'I’liere is DO doubt that, commonly speaking, the inhabitants 
mean by the name Kimar, or Kimars, the river so designated in 
Mr. Spratt 3 map which these nates are meant la illustrate—the 
south-easternmost tributary of ibe Mend ere, j D the lower plain. 

I lie Kimar-Su lias its name from a magnificent arch or'aqueduct 
Tounded on high rocks, feet wide, and firing 92 feet above the 
bed of the river, which crosses it about 5 or 6 miles above its junc- 
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tioii with the Menders Below the aqueduct the Stream fl^ s in a 
very narrow valley, between high mountains covered with a wild 
and 1 turd riant vegetation, and at ike distance of 2 miles turns a mill 
callrd Halil Bier's mill. From ike mill ii panes between high 
vulcanic rocks, of a red hue, glassing at some places into black : 
2 miles from the id ill the valley becomes so narrow that the com-, 
rnon ri>ad turns to the left across a hill, on which arc some name¬ 
less huts, built of rough stones, without mortar, with nothing 
about them to indicate their age or origin. On descending into 
the plain, the bed of the Kiinar was found quite dry in the month 
of August. Ascending the gorge from this point to where the 
road struck off from the* river side, a continuous stream was found 
flowing among huge blocks of stone, between high steep crags, 
w hich approach so near that some plane-trees which have token 
root among them on either side touch, and gave to the narrower 
valley somewhat the appearance of a cave. In the plain die bed 
of the river increases in breadth* and after passing the last height 
to the N. divides into three arms which re-unite near the Chiflik 
of Akcbi-Kevi, where the water begins to re-appear at intervals. 
About 100 yards farther on the river passes through a little marshy 
wood called Bn Ink (a place for honey), at the lower end of which 
the channels of the Akdu-Kevi-Aaunak meet those of the K imar. 
The marsh was quite dry in the month of August i but a deep and 
well-defined bed* with a smaller one by its side, could be traced 
from it to the Mend ere. through winch the waters of the Ktmar 
and Akchi- k'evi-Asmak find their w ay in the wet season. 

In addition to these water courses the plain contains a number 
of swamps and marshes Those w hich contain permanent lakes 
have been already noticed: they are, on the \V\ side of the 
Mendere, the marshes surrounding the springs which form die 
Bunarbashi-Sut and on the E, side, the sources of the three Judasi 
Asmaks. Both ate on a higher level than, that o( the central 
plain; the Bunarbiisbi swamps are much more extensive than 
those of the Judan, In addition to them the Bunarbashi-Su forms 
some marshes in its lower course by overflowing it* artificial 
banks ; and when in winter it breaks into the ancient channel 
which appears originally to have conveyed it* waters into the 
Mendere, it fills an extensive swamp near \ eni-Kwi, which 
produces a great quantity of reed*. In the month ol A ugust this 
swamp wad sufficiently dry to admit ol a mat! passing through it. 
Indeed it is evident from what lias been said above, that, with the 
exception of the main river, all die watercourse* in the plaid ol 
Troy widen at their lower ext re in iti.es into marshes* which in 
winter are swampy or full of running water, and in summer 
hard as stone, and cracked like a cake of wax. The Mend ere 
having a deep bed and inure abundant supply of water does not 
vol, xii. D 
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terminate Id the same way. In the lime of mins, however, it 
overflows ite bunks as hsjih lip as the parallel of the J ud&rt lake, 
and forma a swampy river midway between its natural bed and 
tile channel of the knlifatli-Asirmkt as may be Been indicated on 
the map. This inundation river has cut fur itself a deep defined 
her! near Kali frith, but presents fur the greater part of its course 
I lie appearance a broad shallow sheet of surface water. The 
pin of the plain thus covered is easily reongnified in the driest 
time of summer by a different kind of grass from what grows 
where the inundation does not reach. 

Another kind of reservoir remains to bo noticed—the salt-water 
lakes or lagoons at the lower extremity of the plain. During the 
summer, when there is little water in the Mender c and none at 
all in the Asmaks, the mouths of their chan neb are filled with 
salt water h At the mouth of the Mendere is a large lake with a 
*ma!l outlet, which the current of the Hellespont turns to the 
W, The lake immediately to the IL might be called the mouth 
of the inundation river of the Mendere, as ils water finds its way 
into this reservoir by several channels. During the summer* 
when there is no influx of water, this lake is separated from the 
sea by a low sandy bank. It is very deep, and filled with salt 
water. The next lake, still proceeding eastward, is of much 
greater extent, and probably of greater depth also i into it the 
broadest and deepest arm of the Kalifalli-A_smak discharges 
itself. There appears to be a permanent coin muni cation between 
this Jake and the sea. When. I ]Missed along the sandy Iwink 
which separates them in the month of August I was obliged Jo 
cross a deep channel, through which a current was at that ijmr 
running with great velocity from the sea into the Sake, The Ball 
water extended more than ^ a mile up the bed of the Asmak, 
The defined lieds of the rivers, or asnuiks, do not reach dose to 
the lakes into w hich they fall, hut their banks are high nnd steep 
as far ns they do extend ; the bottoms of their channels are de¬ 
pressed considerably below the general Jet el of the plain. 

Only two of tlid rivers of the plain contain running water in the 
driest season of the year— that is, hi the months of August and 
September, It may happen in a very dry summer that the bed of 
the Mendere dries ilp T as seems to have been the case when it 
was seen by Dr- Ssbthnrp 3 . in September* 17134 ; but the inha¬ 
bitants assured me that this river at nil times, even in the heat of 
summer, has a small shallow stream of water; and this was cer¬ 
tainly the case when f saw it in the month of August. The 
BunarhashbSu is lit the driest season a continuous stream, 3 feet 
deep w'herc shallowest, and in many parts much deeper. At this 
time of the year, the corn having been gathered in, there remains 
only suine sun-burnt grr^s on the surface of the hard dnvey soil 
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of the plain; but all along the main river P ami at intervals in the 
bed* of the smaller water-courses* its banks are lined with beau¬ 
tiful trees. 

There is no other plain in Asia Minor so much subjected to 
the influence of water as the plain of Troy is in the rainy season. 
The Mcndcre begins to rise :is soon as the rains commence in the 
upper regions of Mount !da + At ita entrance into the lower plain 
it receives a considerable accession from the Kimar* which, tiring 
far up in ibe mountains, is nlso a flee ted by the early rains. The 
subterranean veins and channels of the mountain which feed the 
springs of the plain will also be gorged with water r and the proba¬ 
bility is that even in Lius early part of the winter the three Asmaks 
of the Judan become 1 Dirge and continuous streams, the Akrhi- 
Keri-Asm&k liecomes an acting tributary of the Mcndcre* (Mid a 
portion of the waters nf the Runarba$ld-Su overflow ili low eastern 
fianks. and find their way into the bed of that river. At the 
winter advances the clouds fall down upon the lower Ida, and 
ultimately discharge themselves over the whole plain. With the 
exception of what is carried off by the artificial channel of the 
Bunarha&hi-Su, the whole of the water of this side of Mount Ida 
is drained into the plain of Troy. The Mcndcre overflows its 
banks and fur ms the inundation river mentioned above. Tlio 
rains of winter are generally accompanied by strong winds from 
the S,W*i which obstruct the current of the Hellespont, and raise 
the sea-water above its ordinary level at the mouths of she Mcndere 
and of the two Aimaks* thus Impeding the current; of the rivers and 
increasing the inundation in the lower part of the plain. The in¬ 
undation thus created is permanent dtiring the winter. At first it 
mdy covets the part nf the plain adjoining the salt-water lagoons 
and the mouth of the Mcndere, and up to the high steep banks 
of the Aimaks. In tune, however., die intensive plain in the in¬ 
terior of Mount Ida. between Ene and Bairamieh^ is converted 
into nit immense lake* uf which titer narrow valley through winch 
the Mcndcre Hows betw een End and Hunnrbnslii is the only mil¬ 
let. In this passage the water sometimes rises in winter 30 or 
10 feel above the bottom uf the river's summer bed, ns may be 
£ecn by the grass loft adhering to the trees on iu hanks. The 
whole plain of the Mendcre is submerged* anti at times even the 
valleys of the Kimnr anil the Dumhrek are overflowed to a con¬ 
siderable height. In them, however* the inundation rarely con¬ 
tinues longer than five or six days at a time; hut it recurs at foe* 
fjuent intervals during the rainy season. 

This annual alternation from excess of dryness to excess of 
moisture La not the only cause of change in ils superficial con forma- 
lion to which the plain of Troy Is subjected. The cold is almost 
* :uf extreme in winter as the heat in summer. The mountains we 
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covered wash snow, and the waLers of the pi run with ice strong 
enough to bear men, and even hordes where there is no current to 
prevent it from getting thick. In short, there is no district in 
Greece or Asia where the war of the elements is carried on so 
powerfully and under such a variety of forms as in the plain of 
Troy. It is only by distinguishing the different characters this 

E lam assumes at different seasons of the year that ft complete 
now ledge of its topography ran be attained. 

Next in importance to the natural features of the plain, for the 
student of comparative geography, are the vestiges of ancient 
structures scattered around it. There are ten unquestionably 
artificial tumult nmmi the plain ; itiihkt it there are none. 

Coming from Greece the fust seen is the Ujck-Tepe, roul- 
monly called the lu in ulus of iEsyete*; il k situated on the slope 
of the Kara-Dagh, op the highest part of the ridge between 
Besik a Bay and Bunarbashi. Close to it on the X. are some 
remains of a wall winch have put hitherto been noticed by tra¬ 
vellers, 

A second tun ml us is situated on the SigLcau ridge, near the 
eastern extremity of the artificial channel which conveys the 
waters of the Biutwbft&hi-Su to the Egean* This mound is 
called by the Turks Beshika-Tcpe (cradle-hill.)» and from it 
Ho&hlka Bay derives its name. On a point of land to the W. of 
this tumulus sonic remains of uncertain date (Pulaio-ca&tro) are 
supposed to mark the site of Agutiia, 

I 1 he eminence on the middle of the Sig-j'an ridge, near Yeni- 
KeVi* sometimes coiled the Agios-Demctrios-Tepfi from the 
roofless church by its side# is evidently natural. and ought not to 
be numbered among the tumuli. The third tumulus therefore 
i % that which is commonly called by travellers the tomb of 
Achilles, situated on the slope of the northern termination of the 
Sigram ridge : the fourth, that of Pairodus, is a little lower dow n 
cm the same slope, They are both artificial, and are called by 
the Greeks the two bilk (Vd ruri)» The tumulus of Achilles 
was opened by order of Choke id Gouffier, but tin fortunate tv the 
operations were not superintended by any competent person T 
The excavations appear to have been merely superficial, and to¬ 
wards she summit of the mound. Some antiquities which were 
sent to Constantinople led Choked Gouflier to lake it for the 
tumulus pf Fetliu, tlie murdered friend of Caracalla, and to call 
an eminence in the Turkish burying-ground, near the bridge of 
KuiiL>Kalehj the tomb of Achilles: in this he was mistaken, for 
that eminence La decidedly natural. 

The fifth tumulus is that of Ajax, now called 1 n-Tepe, ni the 
north end of the Rh&tean promontory ^ This monument had 
been broken into before it was visited by modern travellers, and it 
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is still in the same condition in which Le Chevalier found and 
deserti^nl it. There are some other mounds on the northern side 
of the RWteim ridge. not far from In Tepe. strongly lemobling 
the tarlifkeial tumuli. but which have not jet been examined. 

The skill tumulus is called the Posha-Tepe; it stands on die 
slope of the Chiblak range, and is the same which Choiseul 
fiemffier, after Demetrius of Scepsis, has named the tumulus of 
JEsjetw* 

There are no artificial tumuli between the Pwba-Tepc and 
Burtarbashi. The three tepes near Akehi-Kevi are natural 
hills. Some doubts may exist a* to the character nJi the Kanai- 
Tepe, about five minutes" walk from the Chiflik of Akchbivcuh 
In the direction of flunarbashb but its immense size renders its 
being artificial improljnbh\ Excavation alone can settle this 
point. 

The seventh, eighth p and ninth tumuli are tin the top of the 
rocky eminence above BunarbasiLtip a little outside of the thick 
wail which separates them from the Acropolis. They consist of 
natural stones broken from the rock on which they stand : at the 
side of each is a deep pit, apparently artificial Near the most 
southern of these three mounds is a circular foundation resembling 
a threshing-place. 

The tenth tumulus U on another mound of the same ridge, 
more to the W + Close to it is the foundation of a long straight 
wall about foot thick- 

AH these? tumuli are unquestionably of very ancient date. N o 
excavations of moment having yet been made in them, their posi¬ 
tions alone afford matter for remark and conjecture. Not one of 
them 14 situated in the plain; in general they eland upon the 
slope of n mountain ridge; and they are all near the siles ot 
ancient town*: most of them are near fountains or wdU; they 
rrav have been huildings intended to preserve water during 
stiturner and keep it cool for drinking, or they may have been 
consecrated to the water deities. 

Next in order to these mounds may be noticed some excava¬ 
tions apparently intended to relieve the plain of its superfluous 
waters, and diminishing the force or shortening the continuance of 
the inundation, of os uncertain dale and perhaps as old as the 
tumidL The first is the artificial channel already noticed 
through which the wlers of the BunarhailibSu are conveyed into 
the Egettn- If travellers had inspected this work closely► they 
would have seen that it is cut for a considerable distance through 
a thick layer of rock* and must have been convinced that the 
turning a poor Turkish mill could never have offered sufficient 
inducement to such a laborious undertaking, or repaid the titnc* 
outlay, mul labour expended upon il, Besides, the circumstance 
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that a great pari of the plain on the W. of the Mendero is pre¬ 
served from constant inundation by this diversion of the water* 
sufficiently indicates its real object No Turk or Turkish 
governor ever undertook so bold and toilsome an operation. A 
similar channel has been cut at some unknown period across the 
promontory of Si"iriim, between the modem village of Yeni- Kcvi 
and the hillock called Demetrius-Agios-Tepe in the middle of 
that promontory. The length of tins channel is nearly half a 
tulle: its banks must originally have been 100 feet high; its width 
is aim Lit 100 feet. It is now Silled Lo the height of 10 or 15 feet 
with earth, and centuries must have elapsed since any benefit was 
derived from it. Such excavations arc among the earliest works 
of mankinds We know of nothing more ancient than the canals 
of Egypt; ihe subterranean channels of the Cupaic* and the 
- emissaries of the Alban lake, are understood to be of very 
ancient date. The liability of the Trojan plain to inundations 
would* at a very early period, suggest to the inhabitants the 
utility of thus relieving it from a portion of its superfluous water. 
In short* every thing tends to suggest that these channels must 
belong to a period of more remote antiquity than has generally been 
suppusCfh Besides these two great artificial channels there are a 
number of smaller ones in different parts of the plain* The 
small parallel channels which connect the ancient or winter bed 
of the Jlutiarlm^hi-Sn with the Mendcre, are evidently the work «f 
man. It is impossible to assign a date to them* but they may be 
very old* because the clayey soil gets so hard as soon as the 
water in them is ilmtl up, that their shape is preserved in summer 
by the sun’s heal, as in winter by the running water. The 
artificial channel connecting the Kntifatli -A mink with the ln- 
l epe-Asrnak, is intended to carry off the water brought down 
by the inundation of the Menderc from the village of Kalifhtll 
Fb? remains of ancient towns in and urotmd the volley of the 
Mender* remain hi bo considered: 1 will liegiju as with the tu¬ 
muli, at Ujek-T ej>e, and after proceed Log to the N +I return to the 
same point by the opposite side of the plain. 

On the iS. si do of the Ujek-Tcpe, ami only separated from it 
by a road, is a high oral sable-Hat, surrounded by the foundations 
of an ancient wall. The inhabitants arc said tu have dug for 
Stones in these foundations at a very recent period. 1 

A second site is found on the little rape at the S. of BeshLka 
Bay ; and a third (Aleuts*s* T) near lb* liesbika-Tepe on the south- 
emnuiit extremity of the Sigrai ridge. 


* Tin* ijHJt to ittb^vnintly txaiumrij hj cue, ball muh[ diiwrr ito widows* 
■“Ocwhi e.i ttmrm** m* liuit it wm 4ii JUJCifLii lit*. Hi * Aupimml fnmultihnn at* tuft 
S.uilp tlwy ± “*«jjr h’nr 'l«it umIm «ig« of die tout W la abbuu u*- 
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A boat the middle of that ridge, close to the N» sale of the 
Agios-Demetrifis-Tep* Mr. Spmtt discovered the foundations of 
an ancient square -blocked city nail, following the edge of the 
broad table-land** Here tun}- liave been the real site of Sigamm : 
at Yeni-shobr are no remains whatever of ancient town-walls P and 
the level on which it stands does not appear extensive enough for 
the ancient town, I am inclined to believe tlint when the Turks 
conquered the country there was still ft town where the fragments 
of a wall have been discovered bj Mr. Spralt, and that Yeni- 
sliclir (new*town) was erected near it. after it !ml been destroyed 
and deserted. It ought to be mentioned however that there are 
a preai number of deep wells excavated in the ruck at Yeni-shehr + 
and tins may be an argument for fixing upon that village as the 
site of Sigirum. 

Broken stones, pieces of brick* and pottery are found in con¬ 
siderable quantity in the vicinity of the tumuli of Achilles and 
Fatrodus. We know from Pliny (r* 30) that the Achillean was 
originally built near the tomb of Achilles, and afterwards re¬ 
moved nearer to the sea where his fleet had its station. Possibly 
Kum-Kftleh may occupy the exact site, and hide all vestiges of 
the ancient town except some wells of uncertain date. 

Where the winter stream of the Bunarhashi-Sii jobs the 
Moiidcre, there are some immense blocks of irregular shape; 
they may hare formed part of the wall of a S3 nail fortress* 

Stones, bricks, and pottery fire found on the hill between the 
In-Tope and the IQ+Tepc-Aanmk, and there ran be little doubt 
that they indicate the site of Ithu'leuin, from w hich the promon¬ 
tory had its name. Choiacul Gouffier has placed the ruins of 
Rhaaeum at It-Ghelinre, ar.rl the mins of Aphryniam at Aren- 
KefL It-Ghelincs and Arcn-Kevi are two names for the same 
place ; and there are no ruins there. The ruins on the brow of 
the ridge to tbe W. of It-Ghchnes evidently belong to Ap&ry- 
lUUm. The only ruins that can indicate the site of Rli;eieuiii are 
those situated near the In-Tepe and In-Tcpe-Asmftk* winch 
Imd remained unnoticed by all modem travellers until discovered 
by Mr. Spoilt. 

Fragments are found near Ilalil-eli and Dumbrck, but they 
liave all been taken from the ruins of Ilium rcrens. 

Tbe identity of the ruins at Hissarjih with Ilium recens is so 
generally admit led that I need only slate my concurrence in the 
l prevailing opinion, Amongst these extensive rums, the Acropolis, 
the theatre, the foundations of ft bath, with an aqueduct and the 
town-wall, may be easily recognised. 

* Thr fuiiacbtiHii-f n will fetM-cil with tjuadniii-gtflaf hh * i.* of Unr well 

A n-^rJ in three ur fnur i uiq tiu* hill, t'n llse N. lide il ll cyuLunugiu far mhiiljf 
TOOsantM-—f. 
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Kum-K*vi has the appearance nf an ancient she, though most 
nf the fragments have been brought from I bum rerens. 

Upon the Child ak range* in a line between Hissarjifc and the 
fiat mound ml led Kara-Yur-Tepe, about a milt W, of the latter* 
we found same fragments of bricks am! pottery among stones m t 
and on the Kam-Yur-Tepe there appeared! to he the fmouLiiioiis 
bouses or lowers. These probably indicate the site of the 
Ilinin Ullage (T?.*e an and CaJHcoJona of Demetrius of 

Scepsis. 

A small valley, in which is a low Hat tumulus, separates the 
site of Ilium rccens from the ridge of the Pasha-Tope. This 
ridge, though less extensive? than that of Hissarjik* seems to pre* 
sent in other respects a more eligible site for a town. The Pashei- 
repe, and two wells at its side, appear to indicate that it 1ms at 
one time been occupied, 

What luive been called the ruins at Chiblak arc merely a 
Turkish burying ground, full of fragments from Ilium recens. 

Soine indications of ancient buddings are found on the lulls 
above the Judan, near Akchi-Kevu They arc extensive, although 
there is no appearance of a town wall* Near them, and now 
surrounded by ihe marshy lake, Is a bridge, 20 feet wide, across 
the channel of the Kallfatli-Asimk. It is evident that the ev- 
lensiormf the lake on list have rendered this bridge impassable to 
c arriages for many centuries ; the siones of the arch are about 1 k 
foot in thickness; anil yet the wheel* of carriages have worn 
not merely deep tracks, hut jmsitively large holes through them* 
It is impossible to assign a Elate to this bridge, ot to Any of the 
bridges of square blocks for bust passengers which are pointed 
exit on the map, 

Poms of ancient buildings are found at Akchi-Kevi. principally 
iii the vicinity of the Kmiai Tepe. Those on the left bunk of the 
Krniur, a little higher up* are probably of more recent date. 
There are none near the aqueduct. 

^Vitb the exception of the remains at Ktmi-Kevh the Urge 
blocks at the ancient mouth of the RunarhflshbSu, and a few 
large stones near a well at Knlffkli, there are no remains in situ 
in the plain itself. Of ihe marble columns near the road from 
CliihUk to Bunarbashi, to which the drawing of Chaiseul Goidfier 
gives the appearance of a temple, not one is in its original situa¬ 
tion e four of them are of granite, and one of marble, and one of 
the four is inverted. 

Til* most considerable ruins, after those of Ilium receiis, are the 
remains of an Acropolis on the heights of Bunarhaslii The 
traces of the Acropolis walls are continuous; at the point where an 
onset pi the steep rock advances like a spur into the vallcv of the 
Menderc, three layers of square stones may still be seen in their 
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original position. We did not ret: the steps which M. Mauduit 
(ill 1811) discovered nt the end of this spur, probably because it 
lias covered with earth. fur 1 was sul>ser|ucntly told, upon good 
author it v. that one of the officers of the French squadron had seen 
it. On the south side of the Acropolis are plainly to be seen 
foundations of terrace walls rising one above another. A wall of 
small atones, now covered with earth awl grass, hut which has 
evidently linen of considerable height and thickness, crosses this 
high rocky promontory. Inside of this waU is a large hole, sur¬ 
rounded by heaps of earth and stones* indicating an ancient cistern. 
Outside the wall, fit its north-eastern end, is a huge pit, which 
pnihablv also served for a cistern. To the IV. of this is a second 
wall of’still greater dimensions, extending likewise across the 
summit of the hill from one precipice to the other. Indications 
of buildings can he traced between the two walls. Outside of 
the second wall are the three tumuli placed in n line from N.W, 
to S.E. I have alreadv mentioned that there is a large pit in the 
solid rock near each of'them. Beside the fourth tumulus, on the 
E, end of the ridge, are heaps of stones, apparently remanu of 
houses. A low mound, of which it is difficult to say whether it lie 
natural or artificial, runs along the top of the ridge leading from 
Bunnrbashi up to the three tumuli. There are vestiges of a wall 
on the edge of one til' the lower lulls at the side of the Mcndere, 
X. of the Acropolis ; ami a number of large blocks are seen on 
the road which leads down to tin- river at the end of the valley of 
A raider from the fourth isolated tumulus. There are many 
fragments in the village of Bunarboshi and its burying-ground, 
hut none of them in their original sites. At the foot of the ridge, 
between the village and the Mendere, is a nearly isolated hill, 
which in winter is surrounded by the inundation. The sources 
of the Buowbashi have been frequently described. Some dis- 
covery might be made were future iravdWs to dear out the sand 
of what is called the warm basin, and to examine wheihcr the 
modem basin in the spring next in it* now nearly choked up 
with grass, floes nut conceal an ancient one. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey a distinct and correct 
notion of the plain of Troy as it at present exists, a few remarks 
relative to the Ihnterif topography may not be out ol place. I 
begin w ith the Santander, for everything depends upon the iden¬ 
tifying of that river, _ 

Pliny's brief account of the Tread is important tor this pur¬ 
pose- He enumerates the places on the toast in the direction 
from S. to N. and N.E. After mentioning the town of Met he 

proceeds:_ 11 ycaiuaniler arnnis navigabilii el ill promontorio 

quondam Sigscnm oppiduru- Dcin portus Adiseorum in quem 
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iivfUm X^nUhiis Stmoend junrtus, stflgnmnf|ite print fiteiens PaliF- 
Brarnonttar. 1 * ft is ckar from ibis paisage, that in the tiint* of 
Pliny the wl mo of Scarimtukr was given id a stream which din- 
charged itself inte the iEgcan Sea S, of Sigieum, nijij which itill 
formed a marsh communicating with the Simula to the N.W* of 
Si^iEyifi by a branch railed PidfCiCaniRnder (llie old Scaniandcr), 
This statement it applicable to the BunarbaikbSu, and to no 
other river of the plain, Eustathios corroborates the statement 
of Pliny by his etymology of the name of the river; he says, 
fp. 1197, et/. JJottiJ 11 The name of the ScAniEuidftis is tl^rivwI 
from wsftfts and because it tv a* arf by the man Here tiles," 

The derivation may not be worth much, but it proves the exist¬ 
ence of the artificial channel of the Scatnandcr long enough before 
the time of Eustathius to have admitted of such a legend growing 
tip. 

The next paint to lie ascertained St whether the river called 
Scnmandcr in the time of Pliny corresponds with the description 
given by Homer of Lite river to which he attributes that name. 
The poet says, that one of the two sources of Scam under “ firm's 
with warm water, and smoke is generated from it as from burniri* 
fire;” niul that the other "firms in summer like bail, or cold 
spow, or the crystal (ice) of water," (Iliad, xxii. 149-02). The 
constant temperature of nil the springs of Hunarhashi is from 
ft'? 1“ 64“; consequently, they are warmer than the air in winter. 
The vapour arising from the surface of the w armer water will he 
mom (disenable in the case of the spring which spreads out in a 
bruad basin limn in that which steals through a narrow channel 
choked up with grass. In summer the tcinj^ratureof the spring* 
is slightly lower than that of the atmosphere; sod it is a feet, ikat 
the water from the sources at Bunarhashi, which do not apr&wl 
out, tasted more cool anil pleasant in the month of August than 
die water from the principal spring, which expands into a basin 
I’hn popular imagination w ould be in Homer's time struck with 
the spring which smoked in winter, and the spring which was 
cool in summer, and the poet bug done no more than graphically 
expressed the popular impression. He says simply that vapours 
ascended from the surface of one of the'springs,'and that the 
oilier was very cold " in summer.” It may also be remarked, 
that the word generally translated 'trnrtn. means more 

frequently smooth, and that Homer may have used W3„ rj atl . 
tithetically to ■atfopiu —>“ Hows smoothly” to "bursts forth i„ii- 
itmting that the smooth-flowing water gave forth vapours, and that 
the impetuous spring was cool in summer, which is tlm case 
1 he poet deals ivith sinking appearances, not with scientific facts 
It » no objection lo ins description that the chemist can show it 
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lo be deficient in strict accuracy. Hut, on the Other lianJ, there 
in usl be a ti appearance Uiw arrant if b nt lie myi t and the Scamandur 
of Htuner must present such a plienoracnon at its sources as he 
describes. The Stainander of Pliny—the Bun-arbaslu-Su of uiir 
day—presents this phciumienmu Followup the coarse of the 
EunarbashTSu, we find it corresponds exactly with ] 1 inner a de¬ 
scription of ihc bcamandcr* The low banks of the river (v, Ufi) ; 
the high water overflowing the banks (sxn 9, 26) ; the , + deep 
dizzy stream 11 flowing through the ** fruitful plain (ui. 60^3) ; 
the richly wooded margin (xkj* 352}; all are true to nature. 

The natural channel by which the waters of the Scainauder 
found their way into the Simoia (the modern Mendere) in the 
lime of Homer—the Palmscnmiinder of Pliny—still exists, as may 
be seen un the map. At certain seasons the ScwtHidcr still join $ 
the Simois. After or during heavy rains, when Jupiter sits on 
Mount Eda, collecting hi* clouds and throwing his thunder-bubs. 
Stmnandcr atdl rises and overflows his banks, calling on his bro¬ 
ther Simois to (ill his channel from all fountains and torrents* 
that they may meet on the plain. Ai such times the water of 
both rivers becomes yellow, but more especially that of the Sew* 
rnunder, which has a flat bed in the clayey plain; and hence that 
river received the name Havvsr (yellow) + 

If the Bunarbnshi-Su is the Scainander, the Mendere must of 
necessity be the Smuttf* 1 trust the description of this river w ill 
have convinced the reader that it never bo* altered its bed. The 
hypothesis that it now 1 flows in n different bed from what it did 
formerly, originated in a mistake of Choi**ul Gouflicr, who sup- 
jjosed the Pasha-Tope- Asnsak to be the Kalifatli-Asmak, and 
the laltrr water-course the ancient bed of the Scamauder. 

This seems the proper place to notice mother hypothesis* 
that in the time of Homer u large bay intervened between the 
J-ngsran and Rh&toan promonUarie*. The elevation of the whole 
slope of the Sn-Tepe ridge and the deep steep hank * of the arm* 
of the KaHfntU-Aamakj in the lower part of the plain, appear to 
he Incompatible with the assumption that such a bay ever existed* 
The extensive ada-lakes at the bottom of the plain are also, 1 
think, inconsistent with the by jio thesis. They are very deep ; add 
it is inconceivable that the plain could bo protruded into the 
Hellespont without their being first filled up. The current of the 
Hellespont carries off and deposit* the sand which the Mendere 
bring* down on the flbonl to l lie left in leaving the 11 ellespunt. 
This view is corroborated by Sir J. Wilkinsony hivesUgudims 
into the accumulation of soil in the valley of the Nile. I he plain 
of Troy is alluvial, but the alluvium was deposited long before 
the time of Homer—perhaps before Mount Ida bad risen Irom 
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the sea.* Lastly, the existence of a bay in former times is entirely 
unsupported Liy evidence: it hm been gratuitously assumed in 
order to reconcile ihe position of the ruins M Hissnijik with the 
distance from the sea which Strabo assigns to Ilium rcctms ; and 
the correctness of the distance of 12 stadia, ns it is given in the 
cmtitnon editions of that geographer, may well be questioned, 
seeing that in Scylax it is said in be 25. 

The Knlifnili-Asnmk seems to have most claim to the name of 
Hi-ptaporus—which means a river with many fords—but this is 
a mere conjecture. 

The Rcsus, according to Strabo (and Eustathius. p + 889, «1. 
Rom.), was culled Rohes (PeiTrr), This being evidently the river 
next lo the promontory of tbe same name, was most probably the 
branch w hich douches itself from the Dtimbrek near HnUbeli. 

The Dumbrek river is, l am persuaded, the Thymbrins : ff>r 
the Turks, who ran account for the name of every village in die 
plain, cannot explain the meaning of llurnbrck and Dmnbrek- 
Kevi, 

The Kimur ] believe to be the Andreios; and, if I ani right 
in *his Conjecture, the small river which 1 have called the Pasbn- 
Tepe-Asmak must be the Karesus, 

Piwuf, Am 3* 1839. 


* Thai iht rflVcl (if mm- in aJtednf El^r clmrtirlfT nf ike (-mo4 aI tkieir nacutEi* httm 
hwEI Jkec^Urijlly cXSpmfril may br mdlBrtied Vi iflmut pjuitijr ifo far 3Vi ibe ollirr rvnttnr 
at T>r. fWhhimiptr lim dcrpir hoc. Afler )iii iLcertmt of like t i d 3rc i t alret- 

iwticini of iroijt and ihj r bent mu\ voliL, to whkb lit plain of Jtuj tm PXptXNf-fk Lt ii 
tcarvHj pootibk in cdi^irf llial it hu remained thu^lhcr undfitld hf llirm far dir 
!i: i*C ifiUCP 4'f itlTPf tbpianiLUil Jmn. The cue Of the- Nile Ik Ei.it A fHiTmllrl (lE.c Ti* thill 
nf lifce MnulrTf. 11f Nil* dp|Wi its aIIottobi nil &1 dhj( tEiir knud wlliy from abort 
Kdrimu fu ihr bh^uhI may EJwfrtuir rtinm ]iltle ^hrrfwiih loncta'4 ike cuari-line, 
RitK tiii' u Mr jIImi iuiii uf I \it ^IpiiiipEr in JrpofE<ni brUrnu the muutli mCUw Kimarand 
tbe Hii Til* and thaw*, E«w f to wbrrla thr plain of Tiny u sul.jm, will break up 

(1h* sue tore mil, and ryiw U morr U* the mmhw of tfcir waim, ad elrancui which ii ual 
m work uii Cm- Lun > r -Sib, The pco-book i of the la^iM h* pt t'lir lew pt end of spirit! of 
'I raj ait Ebo wLLi.f u wc jEmi (hr wrii curtin jj up cm rcnany rouan pi * ifaort dutajjc? frvm 
Lhr ikunrt in proportion .« tbe pl*m wnm citendc4 iolo ikr Mr*, l!w bpcik* woutd br 
ffinnrd fwlhiT I ;irk mi dlF itH T the lake v. ■ uMS be p \3-l.e<] DUJ kR udE ja Itir rcaai-lisEift, 
Sfi-. Spf^ir h m fIpe ftill owiops noto upon thit^uMji;*TI k alluvta] of tlie Iti- 

TefB*-Airaak. nrST i th iiwutb, arr IlF^Ii mini iki-p. ojad ike tlr^Alion cAirtikma al^rui (be 
-livae for a fppr hniidrnj jard*. not irrmiinMLig' abruptly, but indEnirip ^mdiudlj from 
tbe Aimak m (]»• tnArsliij lapimn, rl;r n il^c cf wbsck ir low ; tridfiitlj kidiatbig tkfll A 
indentAliptu pr arm of tb« iwa oiirr eriNTVtl heir, wbieb Una not yet Urn Jilin I Eu 
tbe iraml let el of I be jiU^r—K p« 
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HI.— Geographical Account of Albania, extruded from a 
Manuscript of Count Kakagzay* 

Undi:h this name is compebeiided that western portion of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, bounded on til* N. by Bosnia ami Servia ; 
<m the E + bv Rum Lli. or rather that portion ot Rum tli which was 
called Macedonia by the ancient*; and on the 8, by Epirus; cm 
the W P it is wBihdtl by the Adriatic, It lies between 40 25 
ami 43* N. lahp and betw een 10 Q and 2I a 2tK E. 

Tub Ska-coast di* Albania.-—T he coast-Lin* of Albania, 
between the Gulf of f JUiara and Porto Palermo, S- of Cape 
Liri^ufftta (Tark-- Ivarabumu)* is about 240 miles long, w hen the 
windings of the coast are taken into account' The most northern 
portion* w hich is under the dominion of Austria* has three good 
harbours, the Calf of Caltaro, and the harbours of Trasle and 
Budua \ mid its inhabitants are among the l>cst seamen of the 
Mediterranean- The coast from Antivari to Avlono, is not much 
frequented* partly on account of the want of good harbours and 
the dangerous navigation, and partly because vessels touching at 
any place on it are subject to quarantine. The anchorage is lor 
the most ]*art bad, and there is rarely any shelter from the winds 
uml the sea ; besides, die inhabitants are shy of strangers, Sul! 
this shore ban, some harbours, and is not in this respect so badly 
off ns the opjHsitc coast of Italy. From Budua to Porto Medua 
(41 fl 48* N- lal.) the sea has a considerable depth close ia land* 
ami large vessels find sufficient water at about \ a mile from 
shore; but from Porto Medua to Avion* VfcS&cU cannot ap¬ 
proach nearer than a mile, if they draw 20 feet of watey. 
Near Cape Linguelt*. anti to the 8. of it. the coast k rocky, and 
deep water is found dose to the shore. 

The iV.E, wind* called Bora* k dreaded, not so much on 
account of its violence ns of the suddenness with which it set* 
hi. The signs which usually foretell its approach are small 
i lark clouds surrounding the summits of the mountains, mid mov¬ 
ing m different directions; sometimes white clouds of a round 
form hover over the mountains, ami the sea is very low. On 
the contrary, the scirocco, or udilocco, a south-eastern wind, 
causes the sea in run extremely high, when* as Ls commonly the 
iase, It continues to blow three days in succession, lu approach 
is indicated by black clouds covering the mountains, a higher rise 
of the sea, and cm increased temperature. This wind brings 
much rain. 

The strait dividing Cnjie Linguetta from Otranto is only about 
42 miles w ide. The following are the harbours of Albania >—- 
The Gull of Cdttaro (Le Bocehe di CulUro) it a deep inlet 
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of the sen, surrounded by high mountains* It U nearly 30 miles 
long, measured along ei line which keeps the mid-channel, fltsd con¬ 
sists of three basins connected witli one another by straits. The 
strait at its entrance is called Punla d'Oitro* the second Kam- 
btir, and the innermost Bdchi de Loretane. The last men¬ 
tioned is the most narrow, being at its western end 200 feet, and 
eit its eastern only lf?G feet wide. The narrowest portion is 
called La Catena, The second anil third basins form excellent 
harbours, being protected against sdl winds by high hills nod 
mountains. The depth of water varies from IT) to fathoms. 

The Ray of Twtsle is divided from the Gulf of Oattarn by an 
isthmus afjoul 3 miles across, This isthmus is formed by a ridge 
of limestone hills, of mod anil e elevation, in which good marble 
is found. The bay has safe and gijod anchorage, and as a harbour 
it not inferior to Lissa; but the surrounding country is nearly 
uninhabited. 

The harbour of Rudun has good anchorage, but is open to¬ 
wards the S, s and exposed, to the effects of the S,E. wind. 

The harbours of Anlivari arid Yal di Node, near Jlulcigno, 
have not suJhcieut depth for large vessels, and are not protected 
from the sea and wind* when it blows from the W,SAV. 

Vessels of iiuh] crate mm can cuter the river Hmuoa, and sail 
up it for many jiritcs- 

Farther S are two small harbours; one called Porto S, Gio¬ 
vanni di Medua, and the other Lncbcka, They arc situated N+ 
and S. of itre embouchure of the river Drin, and have tolerably 
goofl anchorage- Anchorage is also found in the Gulf of Brin, 
at the custom-house [Dogana)* E. of Cape RedonL There is also 
sale anchorage both on the N- and S. sides of Cape IWuiii. 

‘The Imrbmir of Purazzo is very indifferent* and, properly 
speaking, only a roadstead, Then follow the small harbours of 
St* Anastasioj, hit. Pietro. Araeftla, Cavo de Pali, Cavo do Laki, 
anil Rostova, They have Utile depth, and admit irnly small 
vessels. 

I he Bay of Avlom is one of the safest pirts on this coast. 
It has three good anchorages. One is near the castle; another in 
the cove of Pukathcs, which is also known by the name of Pork* 
Hagusano; and the third at the most northern extremity of the 
island of Sassonn, which lies across the entrance of the bay. The 
roadstead is open and exposed to nor them and south-eastern 
winds, 

Noal?nRRN Aluamv — Between the mouth of the river 
Narenta (N. of 4d 9 N. lat,j and that of the river Royaiia ^near 
ll a 5(K N. Jat.) an extensive mountain mass comes dose to the 
chines of the Adriatic; and the watershed of this region is so 
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near the coast that no river above the sine of a torrcrft falls into 
tiro sea. The mountain region Y of which ihe&e masse* constitute 
the western edge, is of considerable extern, and constitutes a 
detached pardon of the Dinarian Alps* connected with the prin¬ 
cipal range by a chain which, between ItP and 19° lO' E. Song* 
ami neat l'2P 40' N. Ifth, runs to the E + Near the town of Nix- 
itslii it is of moderate height; but farther E. it rbes considerably 
in the vicinity of Mount Siliev^tx- At this point it also changes 
its direction, and turns to wards the X., joining the principal chain 
of the Dinar ian Alps at Mount Jnvnr* between the sources of 
the rivers Narenta and MoraUhu (near 43 J X* lat.). The 
northern part of the mountain region, which is thus connected 
with the Dmarian Alps* like other mountain regions consisting 
of limestone rocks, forms in several places drainage - basins winch 
have no nutlet. Surh a basin is that of Lake Krupaix, which 
receives by the river Matizra all the waters toll cried in the ex- 
tensive depression m the middle of which the town of Nisi lain 
is built; and the still larger basin of the river Trchinstizza, 
which extends nearly 30 miles in length, generally parallel to liic 
Adriatic. This part of the mountain region, however, does not 
belong to Albania, but lies within the Turkish province of 
H erzegmina. 

The largest, and at the same time the mt&l elevated* portion 
of the mountain region lies within Albania, and is called by the 
natives Zcrasgora (pronounced Cberuagora); by the Turks, Karu- 
tagh ; and the Italians, Monte Negro; all u hich names signify 
Black M nuntains : and tlim designation ii derived from the fo- 
rests which formerly covered the whole of the country, and still 
cover a part of it The plateau is widest at ils iturlhern border, 
between Li* 30 1 anil 42* 40\ where it extends from W, to E. 
upwards of 25 miles,* its western edge rising immediately from 
the sea, whilst its eastern border is only from 1 to 3 miles dis¬ 
tant from the western batiks of the rivers Muratsha and Zcuta* 
The range of iho eastern loonier is nearly due N- and S., from 
19° J5' Eh long.* to where it meets the Lake of ^kutati. &, of 
this point the mountain region is limited to the tract dividing the 
bike and the valley of the river Boyana from the sea ; and here it 
is scarcely 8 miles wide. N. of tile late it is widened, in con- 
sequence of the shores of the Adriatic trending from S,E. to X\W. 

The most elevated part of the Zemagom lies to the N* of the 
jiarallcl of the northern extremity of the Lake of Skutarb between 
42* 1(K and 42 q 40' X, l&t. Its declivity towards the sea and the 
bays of Caltaro and Traste is sleep^ and in some places nearly 
perpendicular; and iho mountain masses, at a short distance from 
the sea, reach a considerable elevation, upwards of 1000 feet, 
^YVilh the exception of their basey w hich b wooded m many parts? 
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these declivities are quite bare at vegetation, tH<? steepness of llic 
rocks preventing the accumulation of earthy matter. The interior 
of the mountain region is a table-laud, elevated probably more 
tbori 2000 feet above the sea-level ; the surface of which is divided 
hv short ridges, running in every direction, and forming a consi¬ 
derable number of small depressions, which lake the form of 
valley*, hut arc rarely more than 3 or 4 miles long, or more than 
a mile w ide. There are depressions in all these ridges* whick afford 
the means of poising from one valley to another. This peculiar 
surface, combined with the absorbent nature of the limestone 
rocks, prevents thcaccumuInLion of water into rivulets and streams. 
Even wells arc extremely rare. The inhabitants are, therefore, 
obliged to collect rain water in cisterns for their household use and 
their cattle. The woods are mostly Ch*ut]h>$ed of oak and beech. 
On the ridges they are stunted; but in the depressions they attain 
a considerable size. In these forests the Hints cotimis, or Venus 
tfumach, abounds; a shrub whose wood is used in dyeing mid 
tannincr. Large quantities of it are mutually brought from the 
itiounmins to Cattaro, whence it is exported to Trieste and 
Marseille. The places which are not wooded are covered with 
a rather thick turf, interspersed w ith several aromatic plants, as 
savory, thy me,, juniper, 4vc. 

On the table-hnd a few mountain masses rise considerably 
above the general lev el. N ear t lie sea arei I * mn t Veg] 1 Vc rcl i „ 
Nh of the town of Pisano, which is Iniilt at the termination of the 
northern brunch of the Gulf of C&llaro; and Mount Ixwlshin, or 
Monte Selhip ut the northern base- of w hich stands the tow n of 
faUn ro. Rut the highest sum mi is are found in the interior id 
the plateau: they are., taking them in succession, from \, in S.. 
Mount Fasti Liiisaz. M, Stavor, T^ln-r^nk. Zcklmsta, and 
V tray 1, I heir sidi & fire not precipitous, but their summits arc 
5000 feet, or even more* uIkwu the sea-level. 

Near itc eastern edge the general level of the lable-lund be¬ 
comes somewhat lower, and sinks into the low and level countrv 
which extends along the river Mpralska, by successive depressions 
terminating in gorget. These gorges, however, are very narrow, 
and easily defended against an invading enemy, A few incon¬ 
siderable streams issue from thcm r and fail into the river Moral- 
sha or the Lake of Skatari. Proceeding from N. to S._. the 
most important of ilrae rivulets are,—the Oredukp draittinga fer¬ 
tile and populous valley of the same name; the Sussilfti. which 
rises on the eastern dariivity of Mount Gatalsh, one of the high 
summit* of the Zernagora; iheSbnnix; aiul ike Zernoyevith. « 

Owing to the height of the table-land above the surface of the 
sea, great pm of the Zer Bogota is an inclement country* with a long 
winter, anil much cold weather ill autumn and spring. This, to- 
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getber with the rocky soil and want of water, renders agriculture 
precarious and of limited extent* Indian corn and potatoes arc 
grown, and several kiijils of vegetables, especially cabbages. Tbe 
inhabitants live principally on tlie produce of their flocks of sheep 
and goats; cattle and horses are scarce, blit hogs are more nu¬ 
merous. As the inhabitants nre excluded from the bazaars of 
the Turkish towns near the Mountain region, they dispose of 
their surplus produce,, their smoked mutton (called castration), 
sheep-skins and coarse wool, cheesej tallow, bacon, bees¬ 
wax, and live stock „ to the in ha hit an is of C&Uaro T They also 
carry firewood and the Venus sumach to that town, and lake back 
a little wine mid spirits, salt, oih iron, and sonic manufactured 
articles, especially arms and gunpowder. 

There are no artificial roads in the Zeniogora, nnd the in¬ 
habitants do not make them, lest they should give facilities to in¬ 
vaders. l lsc paths which connect the hamlets or small villages 
with each other are in general impracticable for beasts of burden. 
Even the line of com in nni cation along which the internal commerce 
of the country is carried on, which leads from Cal loro to XcLtinie, 
the residence of the Vladik a, or spiritual governor of the republic 
of Montenegro, is in this condition, and the two lines which 
connect the valley of the river Zenta with Citltam. The more 
southern road of the two last mentioned runs along the course of 
the river Sussilza to a small village called Cerlishi : then passes 
through a narrow gorge to a fnrmd-slmjKxl depression of the pla- 
ienu t called Yednoss, in which is the village of Miogoit; and 
thence westward through a chain of depressions, till it meets the 
northern road al Resiia. The northern road leaves the valley of 
the river Zcntn at Siuhizza. and passes through Cerovo and Ora- 
nide in a southern direction to Kesna. From Kcsua the road 
continues southward to Niegnssi, whence it runs westward to 
CdU&ro. In mtrny places these paths ore so bad that the goods 
must be carried on the backs of men. 

The portion of the mountain region of Zemngnra which lies 
S + of a line drawn from the town of llndna, on the Adriatic, to 
the northern extremity of the Lake of Skutari, contains a single 
range of mountains, which, with ns offsets, fills up the whole space 
betw een the lake and the sea. The higher part of the range may 
be about 3000 feet above the sea-level, and a few' of its summits 
rise still higher, as for example. Mount Chaplina, near the point 
where the territories of the republic of Montenegro and the 
Austrian and Turkish empires meet; Mount liuniin, farther S.; 
and Mount Mnssnnv, a few miles N. of Dulcigno. This range 
has less precipitous declivities than the lulls fan her N. r and they 
are frequently broken by ravines and watercourses forming 
* small valleys, and terminal] ng h at least in the vicinity of the Lake 

vou xtt* t: 
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of Skutvi in level tracts of small extent The higher portion of 
the range i* partly wooded, especially on the side nest the lake. 
TLe lower declivities, with the valleys, profit considerable tracts 
fk for agricultural purposes. The country surrounding Mount 
Hurnia is only fit fnr pasturage p and ia inhabited by herdsmen 
possessing large Hocks of sheep. In this mountain tract much 
corn, particularly make, is grown. There are also 1 nrge vincynnla 
ntid orchards, yielding every kind of fruit of excellent quality, 
such as peaches and quinces. Vegetables of every kind are 
cultivated—potatoes, caul!dowers, cabbages, and turnips, as also 
melons, of which some are of excellent flavour P and the d/«i- 
mardica bah ft mica, or balsam apple, This portion of the 
Zerhagnm gives rise to two small rivers, the Grabovlian and the 
Zcjmitza, which fall into the Take of h?kutnri: some small streams 
join the river Havana, There are no wild beasts of great ske in 
those mountains; hut there are considerable miimljcrs of hares, 
squirrels, partridges, and snipes. The turtle is found in sonic 
places. 

The mountain region of the Zernagora, with the exception of 
the portion S. of 42“ 10** which forms part of the Turkish empire, 
and of the province of C&ltaro r on the coast of the Adriatic, Which 
is under the dominion of Austria, is the territory of the re¬ 
public of Montenegro, The inhabit suits* called by the Italians 
Momenigrinij and in their own language Zcrnago m f submitted 
to the Turks, when that nation towards the middle of the fifteen!!i 
century extended their conquests to this part of the European 
continent. The conquerors, however, were unable to establish 
their military colonies in the mountain defiles, and contented 
themselves with imposing on the inhabitants a small tribute, and 
leaving them to govern themselves by their own laws. 

In 1712, when the Zernagom took up arms in favour of Peter 
the Great, they defeated a numerous Turkish army near Mount 
Vrann, and since that lime the most inaccessible part of the 
country, the Naina (ponton) Kaiunska, lias considered itself quite 
independent, Since the defeat of the Turks near Mount Huss~ 
oraik, in 179G, the inhabitants of the more southern districis 
have joined the inhabitants of the Katun ska Xahla, end sub¬ 
mitted to the sway of the Vladiks These districts now form the 
naliias of Rietshka, Zermmtshka^ and lieshanska; and the united 
cantons constitute the republic of Montenegro. Their population 
amounts to about 56,1100 individuals, of whom 25,000 are in the 
Naina of Kfttunska p 12,000 in that of Rict$hka P JS.OOO in N. Ker- 
mnitsbka, and COCK) in N. Ucshailska. Some other tribes, which 
are allied to the confederation, will be noticed hereafter. 

At the eastern base of the Zernagom i$ a valley, drained by the 
riirer Zenta and by the lower course of the MuraLuha. The 
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Zenta, or, as it Is called by the natives, Zctta, rises on the southern 
declivity of the lower portion of the mountain range which con¬ 
nects the Zcmagora with the Did an an Alps, Three small 
rivers, descending from the mountains, unite at their base, near 
the village of Drennshttza* and form the river * which runs at first 
through a narrow valley nowhere a mile in width, until it reaches 
die village of Fiutali, where the valley opens, and may be* on an 
average, nearly 2 miles across. Near the small Turkish fortress 
of Sjtusj the mountains again come close to the river on both 
banks, so as to form a gorge, in which there h scarcely room for 
a niurow road. After emerging from this defile the river flows 
in a volley aliont 5 miles broad, till it falls into the river 
Morals!]a, coming from the N.E. 

Though the volley of the Zeuta is not wide, the declivities of 
the adjacent mountains, being gentle and susceptible of tillage, 
are cultivated in many places to a distance of nearly 3 miles on 
each side of the river. A good deal of maisse b grown; but the 
flocks of sheep and goats constitute the principal riches of the in- 
ImbitantSp and supply them with food and articles of barter. The 
itmunlain slopes are wooded with oak, elm, and acacias; and the 
Rhus cotimii abounds, 

The valley of the Zeoln is inhabited by a tribe of Albanians, 
called Rielopovltishi, who w r ere formerly subject to the Turks* 
hut who joined the confederation of the Zemagorzi, as allies, 
about tlm Iwginnrag of the present century, ami form a canton of 
their republic; which, however, is not called Nahia r but Renin. 
The population of this tract ls estimated at 15.000 individuals. 

Mount Silievntz is situated where the ridge which connects the 
Zemagora with the Dbmrion Alps turns north. Its height i$ con¬ 
siderable, This ridge joins the principal range at Mount Javor. 
From Mount Javor ibe Dinar]an Alps run E.EkE* to Mount 
Roytzi, near 42* TjCV N, lai., where they turn southward, and con¬ 
tinue in that direction (fur about 15 miles) to 42 s 35* # and then 
turn again to the E, They retain this easterly direction to Mount 
Troisoft, a distance of about 30 utiles, and then they run, for up- 
wards of JO miles, to the E. of N. f to nn elevated summit called 
Dobrofauk-Planiiun Hence, between Mount Kurts and Mount 


ITdiroliuk-Flanina, the great chain forms nearly a semicircle, 
and does not extend, as is erroneously represented in our maps, 
in a straight tine between these sotnmiis. The river which issues 
from the Lake of Flava, and is made in the maps to join the 
Zievna, an affluent of the Morals ha, really runs to the N„ and after 
forcing its way through another, less elevated, mountain range, 
joins the Ltttt, an affluent of the Danube. This northern range, 
which from one of its elevated summits may bn called the rjmgc 
of Mount Visitor, and which has its continuity broken by tlm gorge* 
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through which the river of Plnva finds its way north word* extendi 
nearly due W- find E., between Mount Kuvtzi and Mount Du* 
brobuk-Planina. The country which is enclosed by the range 
of Blount Visitor and ihe principal chain of the Diiu&rism Alps, 
belongs to Albania,, and is known by the name of the Plain of 
Plant, Its surface is rather hilly than mountainous, *mL it contains 
a considerable portion of fertile land, but the difficulty of bring¬ 
ing the agricultural produce to market precludes the extension of 
tillage beyond what is required for the consumption of the inha¬ 
bitants, They export, however, the produce of their herds and 
flocks (hidcs»'wooh and cheese), and a considerable quantity of 
wax, to the towns of ServLa, especially to Sienizxa and Yenibaaar. 
This district is rather populous* containing 23 Urge villages* of 
fro in *I(J to 100 hcrase&j and a population which is estimated ai be¬ 
tween GOOD and 7000 indtviultataj and which has probably much 
increased since that estimate was made. The inhabitants are 
Cat Lelies. They do not pay any tribute to the Turks, but are 
bound to maintain a certain number of si pubis. 

To return to the Ihnarinn Alps : where this great chain, S. of 
Mount Rovtarip makes a beiwl to ihcS-n rises one of its most ele¬ 
vated and extensive mountain masses. Mount lunu. the summit of 
which is covered with mow during great pari of the year. The 
base of the mountain extends 6 or 7 mills from VV + to K.; it termi¬ 
nates in two peaks, which are sleep and inaccessible, and arc, 
according to estimate j between 8DiK) and 9000 feet above the 
sea. In the upper regions of the mountain only a few sitmied 
trees are found ; but about 4000 feet above the sea-Level there are 
large forests of pine and fir. The pasture-grounds are indifferent, 
and only fit for goats. On the eastern declivity of Mount Korn is 
a small lake, called Rikawelz* which Sms no issue. At some dis¬ 
tance to the S. is a much lower mountain, called Mount Koritts. 
IV, of Mount Koin is a mountainous and broken country, which 
c\Leads beyond the fiver Moratsha and joins another mountain 
range coming from Mount Sihcvaiz. This range terminates in high 
hills, N\ and Ep of the Turkish fortress of Spots; it is called dm 
mount aio of Polievizza, and b nearly 5000 feel above the level 
of the sea- The western declivity (towards the Zeiita river) is fre¬ 
quently precipitous, but in some places It descends by a gentle slope. 
The country E. of the mountains of Polio vizza, as far as Mount 
Koin, n high table-land, w ith a very rugged surface. The river 
Moratsha nearly bisects it: this river has its rise on the southern 
declivity of the Dinamo Alps, near ike elevated aummita of 
Mount Dormitor and Mount Lukavitza, not far from the sources 
of the river Nnrenta, which falls into the Adriatic, and those of 
the "faro, one of the principal affluents of the river Dr inn, which 
runs to the Danube* 
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The high mountains which surround the upper course of the 
Moraisha are inhabited by a small tribe of Albas eke moun¬ 
taineers called Usknm. The valley in which the rivet flows 
in very narrow os far as Ritsham—properly speaking, it is a 
mere glen, and must hove a great elevation above the sea-level, 
for the temperature is in general very low, and nothing thrives but 
oats and potatoes, except in a few sheltered places, where a Utile 
wheat is grown. Common fruit-trees gt*wv, but their produce is 
of indifferent quality. The mountains, however, have good sheep- 
walks, and she inhabitants live chiefly on the produce of their 
flocks. The forests* which extend over a considerable portion of 
the district, consist chiefly of oak, ash, and elm. A clayey earth, 
from which the inhabitants collect small garnets, is found in the 
valley. Near Hiishnni the Moraisha is joined from the E. by a 
small river called Mala-riekn, which brings down the waters col¬ 
lected on the western declivities of Mount Rovui and Mount 
Koin. Below the point w here it receives this stream the Mo¬ 
rn Isha runs soulliw aril, gradually declining to the SAY., till it 
enters the Plain of Skutari, a few' miles N. of Pudgorkza* and is 
soon afterwards joined by the river Zen la. The middle valley of 
the Moraisha is much w ider than the upper valley; the hills re¬ 
cede to a greater distance, especially on the E., but the level 
tnct" along the bunks is very low, and in many places swampy. 
The soil is much more fertile, anil the climate less severe. Cul¬ 
tivation is carried on to a greater extent, and maize yields rich 
crops. There are no forests, but numerous small groups of oak 
and dm, mixed w ith juniper-trees* the sorbtt* doineslica, apple 
and pear trees in a wild state, and elder-trees. Vines do not 
thrive, nor are almutid-trees or fig-trees found in the valley. 
Though the inhabitants of the valley derive some advantage from 
the trees, and still more from their cultivated fields, they rely for 
their principal subsistence on the produce of their herds and 
(hacks ; sheep and goat* being very numerous bcre K as is the case 
all over the mountainous parts of Albania. 

The valley of the Moraisha* above Podgori^za, and the moun¬ 
tain tract to the W. and E.> are inhabited by five tribes of Alba- 
nesc mountaineers: next to the sources of the river are the 
Uskotzi; and near them the Monlsbi; somewhat lower down the 
RomL These three small tribes, amounting to about 10,000 
souls, are united into one political body* called the Herd a Mo- 
ratshka and Rm.Uzka; they are allies of Zernagorzi, and quite 
independent of the Turks, They joined the confederation since 
the beginning of the present century. The country S. of Kits Lain 
is divided between two other tribes of mountaineers, the Piperi and 
the Kutslii » the former firing on the W., and the latter on ^be E. 
side of the river MuraishA* Each tribe forms a separate poLit]cal 
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body h connected with the confederation of Montenegro; the first 
is called Bond a Piperska, and the second Her*la Kulsbka, Tbfc 
population of the Piperi is estimated at 9000* null that of the 
KnUhi at 17.000 souls; the latter estimate, however, is evidently 
too great. The Kutshi did not join the union till 1831* 

The inhabit an ts of the four berdas (Bieiopovlitshka, Piperska. 
kutihkii, and Moraulika) are distinguished in the confederation 
of the Montenigrini by the name of fferdaani; whilst these of the 
Zemagnrn ore culled ZemngoTTi]. The whole population of these 
countries adheres to the tenets of the Greek church, and rousc- 
quenlly submits without reluctance to the directions of the 
Ylwlita, or Greek bishop, residing at ZeMirtie, who unites Ike 
supreme political and ecclesiastic I power in his person. 

The river Zicvna, railed by the Turks Sim-su* Aon from 
Mount T ro baa westward, along the base of the principal chain % 
passes the southern prolongation of the range nf Mount Korn, at 
no great distance from Mount Kaknritska, the most southern 
sum in it of that range; enters the Plain of Shltori near Dinossi ; 
and joins theMorauba near Geidfe* 10 miles from that town, and 
about 5 miles below Podgorim, 

The valley nf this river \s hi general narrow* hut at some points 
it widens so ns to admit of cultivation. This has enabled the Turks 
to form several establish men Is in it, of which the most important 
is Sehste. As the country to the \V\ is inhabited exclusively by 
independent tribes, the road traversing the Talley of the river 
Zicvna is the most western line of communication between the 
Turkish provinces which are situated S. and N* of the great chain 
of the Dinariaq Alps* This road crosses the range a few miles 
E* of Scliste, near Mount Musishi, and leads to Gusinjc* in tbo 
Plnm of Plain, To secure ibis pass* wnd protect travellers against 
the depredations of the predatory tribes inhabiting the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains* the Turks have built a fortress, called by the in- 
habitants of the district Caalelli-nuvi, in which a garrison nf 500 
men is kept. The number of houses within and around this 
fortress is about 500, 

Another chain of mountains* which hounds the valley of the 
Zfevtia on the S-, maybe called, from the tribes which inhabit 
it, the mountains of the Climenii and llotti. They are lower than 
the principal chain* but sufficiently high to deserve the name of 
mountains- Few summits rise above the level of the group; the 
highest Is Motmi YcIcUiko. This chain \$ several miles in width* 
and terminates on the W., about 10 miles from the banks of the 
river Moratahn, S.E. of Dinossi. The CJinientt and Hotti live 
exclusively on the produce of their sheep nnd goats; they pay no 
tribute to the Turks, hot have not joined the confederation of the 
Zemagonsi^ as they are strict adherents to the Homan Catholic 
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creed* and averse to submit to the orders of a firpck biilmp. Tbo 
Climenti, who inhabit the mountains near Mount 1 roim and the 
mountain-pass of Cualelii-nnvi, are said to consist at present only 
of about 3000 individuals ; the greater part of the tribe emigrated 
along with the bishop of Ipekj during the last century, to Hun^aiy f 
where they settled* and are stilt known under the name of Cli-*- 
meminh The Hottij who occupy the mountains $. of Se1istc p arc 
said to be 40 GG in number, ■ f 

From the southern side of the mountains of the Climcnti and 
Hotli extensive mountain masses branch oft towards the S-, which 
fill up by far the greatest part of the space intervening between 
llmt range and the valley of the Drim These mountain masses 
advance so close to the banks «f the river that in most places 
there is not level ground enough for a road, and the line of com¬ 
munication from Bhutan to the towns of J&covaand Prist end leads 
nyer the hills which extend along the nver L 1 he mountains which 
cover the greatest portion of this cotiiltry are in some places of 
considerable height, and form large mut-sesj but they have die 
appearance of bei ng isolated* lor they are connected uith the 
range of CJimenti and Hold only by low ridges. Such isolated 
mountain masses are Mount armaja ill the centre, and Mount 
Zukal in the western district* The sides of these mountains are 
covered with limber-irqes: the depressions arid valleys between 
them arc drained by three rivers, one an affluent of the Eoyatia, 
and two affluents of the Drin. They are called (from W + to h.) 
Orinoss or Khirt* Shall** and Marturi. The trad of this moun- 
lain region, contiguous to the moimteiiii «f the Climcnti and 
1-Iolli, contain u nry small portion of land fit for agricultural 
purposes; audits inbaMtanto depend for fund and clothing upon 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They belong to two tribes of 
mountaineers, called Shalla mid Shossi; are Roman Catholic^ 
and independent of the Turks. The population of eacli tribe is 
stated to amount to about 1200 individuals. The four inde¬ 
pendent tribes—the ClimenlL HoULSbnitln, ondShossi- are com¬ 
prehended under the general name of Msdasori (the inhabitants 
of the Four Mountains), They are very warlike, and extremely 
skilful in the use of their arms. The southern part of this region, 
adjoining the river Drjn ? contains a greater quantity of level 
ground between the mountain masses, and consequently agricul¬ 
ture is more attended to* The bulk of the population in this 
region is composed of Albanesn # id the Homan CalhoUc creed. 
They pay an annual tribute to the Turkish government; to col¬ 
lect which halimbashif or collectors* reside among them, who arc 
sometimes called upon to settle disputes which their hereditary 
chiefs are unable to deride. In ordinary cases the chicly pro* 
Bounce judgment according to rules established by custom. 

The Plain of Metoja lies E. of this region; and that of Skutari 
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joins it on the W* The Plain of Metuju is contiguous h> the prin¬ 
cipal chain of mountains. From the summit of die Dobiubtik- 
Flnnimi ibis chain extends S.E.—its direction being indicated by 
the summits railed Peklin, Ifajla, (ilieb, and Goltsh—until it 
meets the large mou main -knot called Sbarra Tagh; it extends 
between 42 3 iff and 42° 2ff N. ht.. and between 20* SO* ami 2P 
E. ] [mg- From t Ills mn u ntni n -k not the two great mou main ranges* 
called Mount Ra^krm and Blount Find ns, branch olf to the E. and 
to die S.; the former terminating on the shores of the Black Sen, 
and the latter in the Peninsula of Morea. The range which sepa¬ 
rates the basin of the A k -Drin from the rivers falling into the 
Danube is very high, rocky* and wooded* us far as Mount Glieb, 
but Ijelween this summit and the Shnrra Tagh it sinks so low that, 
when seen fmm a distance, no mountain range appears to inter¬ 
vene between the Plain nf Mctoja and that of ivnssovo Fid in* 
of which (he town of Pristina is the capital, and which is drainetl 
by the rivers I bar and Sttnkm, affluent* nf the Danube* The 
Sham Tagh rises to such an elevation that its summits are co¬ 
vered with snow nearly all the year round. 

Along the base of this range runs the river Ak Drin, which 
rises on the dedivilies of Mount Dobmbuk-Planina, and Mount 
Baba* a mountain which rises between that summit and Mount 
Trrixzn, The upper course of the river lie* among the mountains 
which cover the country between Mount Tmizza aud Mount 
Hoj la. The valley nf the river h lieru very narrow, but it w idens 
considerably in the vie ini ty of Ipck, and fmm that place to the 
district of Prisrend the country on both sides of the river is an un¬ 
dulating plain several mile* in breadth. This is a very fertile 
tract of country! abounding in many kinds of grain anti fruits ; but 
thuso of the southern countries of Europe and vines do not thrive, 
w hich shows that the plain of Mctoja must lie considerably ele¬ 
vated above the sen. The valley* w r hich open into tins plain are 
partly wooded, but large tracts in them are cleared and well cub 
rivaled> especially those on the west of the river, which are drained 
by the Ri&trizra and Ervenik, The hulk of the population of this 
country consists of Albanese professing the Catholic creed; but a 
great number of Turks arc settled among them. The Christian 
inhabitants are cal I etl Oheghushenh or Ghegues. They are a 
very industrious people* cultivating the ground with care, and 
manufacturing guns of good quality. 

Below the mouth of the river Tupolavlia the Ak Drin luma to 
the S.E., and descends from the plain through the Yn] Salki. 
which is narrow 8 in the upper part, but widens as it approaches the 
Kara Drin into a small plain, that takes its name from the village 
of Brut, bnilt nearly in the in ids I to of it In this plain the Ak 
Drin unites with ike Kara (Black) Drin. 

The Plain of Skntarb formerly called Zen La. is r properly speak- 
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ing, only the lower anil wider portion of the valley nf the Mo- 
jjblia. or nither the continuation of tli.il of ihr Xenia River. At 
its southern extremity is the Lake of Skuttrij which extends front 
X.W. to S.K, upwards of '20 tulles, its average width being 5 
i nil os, though at some places it increases to nearly 7. From the 
north-eastern side «f the lake an arm branches oil. which ex lends 
about 5 miles inland, but docs not much exceed 1 mile in breadth 
where widest. There arc several islands in the lake, of which five 
are inhabited—SS. Kicolo do Unnina, Osragnruwi, Slavcrna- 
gorizza, Morakovisb, and Gotirru. J be lake abounds in fish, 
especially salmon and the xeoruiiso. I he latter is (nllel by 
Ibe natives vktieta ; it is about the size of a herring, nod enters 
the lake in autumn from the river Boy ana: it is then found m 
astonishing numbers. 1 here ore places iu the lake which have 
a smooth!lottoin. and present besides the appearance of springs 
issuing from the earth. These plates, called eAo, are visited by 
the scoranzi ivlicn the weather becomes cold, liecause tbc tempc- 
mture of the springs is more elevated than that of the water of the 
lake: their number is then so great at these pin es, that an oar 
pushed into the water remains fixed, ’I’he oka are the property 
of a few individuals, chiefly Turks, and are, at thu beginning of 
the cold season, surrounded with nets, in which an incredible quan¬ 
tity of fish is taken : they are dried, and form a considerable article 
of commerce. Trouts arc plentiful, and sometimes weigh 50 or 
GO llis. The lake is also frequented by water-fowl: a kind nf 
diver, called smergo in Italian, is trained to assist the fishermen 
in Inking the scoranzi. 

The Plain of Skutari extends along the eastern .shores of the 
lake, and farther N. along the Moraisha River, u far as the con¬ 
fluence of the Zetita. The average width of the plain is 5 or ti 
miles to the X, of the north-eastern arm of the lake : more to the 
S. it becomes much narrower, 11 is the most fertile soil in A l bauia; 
studded with villages and cultivated with gTC.it care, and inter¬ 
spersed with extensive tracts of forest pound and orchards, This 
plain produces all kinds of grain cultivated in Italy* with the ex¬ 
ception of rice, and every kind of fruit mePwilh in the southern 
countries of Kurope. The meadows and pasture* arc excellent. 
The number of Turks settled in this district is much greater in 
proportion to its extent than in mj other part of A1 lijama. ilie 
forests, which consist of full-grown fine limber-trees, afford refuge 
to wild cattle, bears, wild hogs, deer of different kinds, mountain- 
groat* (Capra ibc*)> lymte*, wM rots, and foxes; there arc a 
few wolves. Fish is abundant in the river Murals hi, and a 1 mk 
1ms established a verv extensive fishery at tbc village of Mumisichi, 
opposite the town of Podgorizza. The whole plain is frequently 
called Zentat the portion which lies on the right side of tbc liver 
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is fliaiin^iiLsltfil by the name of Liesko-polie, that on the left is 
called Zctczkn-polie, 

The valley of the Boyana may be considers] as the continuation 
of t hat of the Zenta. This river is the channel by which the Lake 
of Skinari discharges its waters into the Adriatic. Issuingfrom the 
lake at its south-eastern extremity, it Hows southward, mid after a 
course of about ‘At miles enters the sea, forming at its mouth, 
where it ti 400 fathoms broad, a harbour for small vessels. The 
Boyana is navigable for bonis from the sea to the town of Skatari, 
and coastting-rasselfof moderate size can ascend it as far up ns the 
village of Hubolti, about 15 miles from its mouth, where there 
arc some warehouses and a custom-house. The volley through 
which the river runs is hardly inferior in fertility nnd cultivation 
to the Zciiin, but it is much narrower, being little more than 
2 miles across, except towards the embouchure of the river, where 
it widens to double that extent- The banks of the Boyana are 
marshy, and at two places it enlarges so ns to form a small lake, 

Centhsl Albania**—I he rent ml part of Albania, or that 
which lies fi. of the river Drin, and extends to the ridge terminat¬ 
ing nt C'ape lied uni, is nut less mountainous than the northern 
portion hitherto described, but differs from it in this respect, that 
the most mountainous parts are found in the interior, whilst the 
more level districts extend along the shores of the Adriatic. The 
great chain, which sire Kites sooth ward from the mountain-knot of 
Sharm Tagli, has no general name in the country, the designations 
Mount V ctjfr. Magi tain, I’utrin, Spiridion, and others applying 
finly to single summits!*or at the most to some small portion id 
t to range, The ancient nunic of PIrcIus is therefore retained to 
designate the whole range, The information contained in the 
Count's manuscript respecting this range is very scanty, on account, 
as he observes, nf its being rarely traversed by nnv travellers except 
Turks; but the mountains arc said to attain such an elevation j n 
many places as to he covered with snow fur the greater part of 
the year. Another phalli, scarcely less elevated, runs parallel to 
the principal range, with which it is connected by a transverse 
ridge, which bounds the Lake of Ocbrulh on ihe S, and K. This 
lake is nearly 20 miles long, and on an average about 4 miles 
wide- The mountains surrounding it on all sides slope down to 
its shores with a gentle declivity, so as to admit of cultivation, 
rim country being sheltered uu all sides frnm the winds, its 
climate is rather more temperate than that which prerails in other 
parts of Albania, and vines, and even the more delicate fruit-trees 
of southern Kurope, thrive tolerably well, though it is certain that 
its f leva Lion above the sea must be considerable, as the current 
of the river Dnn is rather rapid throughout its course, which 
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probably exceeds 200 miles. Tile Black Drin, or Kara Drin-s u 
issues from the northern extremity of the 1-ake of Ocbnda, amt 
inns northward for nearly 70 miles 10' to 42' 10'). tti the 
Plain of Brut it is met by the Ak Ilriu-au, or White Drm: at the 
place of confluence the united waters turn to the W. 1’he 
Drill flows more than SO miles in this direction, forming, how- 
ever, a large semicircular bend towards the X. About 20 miles 
from its iinmth it declines gradually to the S.,and reaches the sea 
below* A less to. The distances are here given in straight hues. 
If the smaller bends of the river nr* included, its course probably 
exceeds 200 miles. The Drill attains its maximum breadth of 
400 fathoms near Akssid; at its mouth it is only 160 fathoms 

The valley of the Kara Drin is confined: on each side the 
offsets of the mountain masses advance to a short distance from 
the banks of the river, mid leave but narrow level tracts along the 
river; these only arc fit for tillage, for the declivities of the 
mountains are in general too sleep to be cultivated; ihey are, 
however, well wooded, and afford good pasture-ground*. The 
inhabitants of this valley are for the most part .-Milanese of 
the Catholic church, called Glicsucs. and subject to the lurks. 

The chain of mountains W, of the valley of the Kara Drin oc¬ 
cupies a base 10 or 1*2 miles, or even mure, in width, and 
several of its summits are covered with snow* for six or eight 
months. The most elevated of these sum miis (from S- to N.j are 
Mount Spileofi, Mount Konaj, Mount Shi nut, and Mount Mo* 
niglia. Two pretty lofty ridges branch off from the western sole 
of ibis range, and extend to the vicinity of the Adriatic, where 
they terminate in lulls, sometimes dose to the shore, sometimes at 
such a distance from the a nit as to leave a lei el tract along the 
sea. The most northern of these lateral chains, which branches 
off near Mourn MoniglLa, is called by some the Kerubi Mountains: 
it extends along the southern banks of the Drin, where this river 
niu» from I*:, to W., and Its declivities advance so dose to the 
banks of the river, that there is not sufficient space left for annul; 
the path therefore passes over the ridge itself, near two elevated 
summits, called Turk and Tomjon, w hich rise upwards of 200 reel 
above the sea-level. This ridge terminates on the banks of the 
thin; but considerable mountain masses advance to the S.. from 
where it terminates, as far ns the Fundi, ati (diluent of the . fait 
River. Mount Kreska, Mount Lais, Mount \ eglia. and some 
other summits of these masses attain a considerable elevation. 
The high bills terminate at a distance of several utiles Irum the 

The southern lateral chain leaves the western parallel rangt^ at 
• Mount Spileoii, and ruus nearly W. us far as the meridian of 
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Croya, nrnl so far it is sufficiently elected to deserve the name of 
a mountain-ridge. Farther W, it declines to the N, ; , and sinks 
down to hills, which extend close to the shore of the Adriatic* 
terminating in Cape Rctkmi. These bills are well wooded, and 
afford good pastures, bn l I he higher portion of the ridge is stony 
and barren. 

The two ridges of mountnins just mentioned are, where they 
branch off fomn their principal range, more than HO miles distant 
from each other, but at their termination the space between them 
is scarcely 10 miles wide, The connin' which they enclose is tra¬ 
versed by ridges of less extent find elevation, which follow the 
same direction, but sink down to hills at a distance of about 
10 miles from the sea r and lenve a level plain between it and their 
extremities, which may be on an average 5 miles wide. These 
secondary ridges contain valleys of moderate width, which are 
drained by five rivers, four of which Uuilc into one before they 
reach the sea* and enter it under the name of the Matt River ; 
its mouth is nearly at an equal distance from the embouchure of 
the river Drill and from Cape KrdonL The confluent* which 
form this river are (from X. to S.) Great Fandi, Little Fundi, 
Oracha, and Matt. The fifth river, called Jlismo p or lamp* falls 
into the bay immediately N. of Cape Redont- 

The valleys drained "by these rivers ore very narrow tow ards 
their sources, but expand as they approach the W. The upper 
valleys have a cold climate ; the inhabitants cultivate a little grain 
ami some vegetables, hut depend chiefly on their cattle* sheep, and 
goats for subsists lice. Lower down maixv is rather extensively 
grown, and at several places I here are vineyards t orchards are 
frequent - peaches and quinces are abundant and of good quality. 
Rut even here the inhabitants rely for their food* in a great 
measure* on their Hocks of sheep and goals : they hare* however, 
also cattle* horses, and mules. Game too is abundant; a part of 
the adjacent ridges being clothed with wood. 

These valleys are inhabited by two tribes of Albanese, the Miri- 
diti and ihe Madiani: the former arc Catholic Christians, and the 
latter Mohammedans. The Miridili inhabit the valleys of ihe two 
rivers called Fandi, and form a population exceeding 18,000* 
They acknow ledge the padishah as their sovereign, but are go¬ 
verned by their native princes, the Prenk-Lesci. who assert that they 
are the descendants of the famous Scaiulerbegh. These prince* 
reside at Orossi, a small place* inhabited by about 700 persons: 
they visit annually the principal villages subject to their sway* 
where they hold courts of justice and decide all kinds of disputes, 
but do not inflict the punishment of death. The tribute which thev 
pay to the Sultan does not exceed I 5 paras for even inhabited 
house. 
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The Madiani inhabit tic country on both sides of lie river 
Matt and the adjacent mountains and kdls, Very little is known 
of tic in; limit number is said not to exceed GOQO. 1 hoy uo not 
suffer Christians to settle among them, and if a Christian has some 
business to transact in their country, be must be accompanied by 
one of the Madhuri. Tiiey are in a state of permanent ifltr* 
reetioii. The Miriditi and Madhuri are not immediate neigh- 
bours; there is between them, on tlie banks of the river Of.irhii, 
fi population of Catholic Christians in a district colled Use)hi, 
consisting of about 2000 individuals. 

Soothern Albania,—T ie part of Albania between Cajvo 
Rcdoni and Cape Ltnguella is not less mountainous in the interior 
than the central ami northern portions, but has a I urge plain mi 
tie shores of the Adriatic, which extends along the const from the 
month of the river Uskomobin to the neighbourhood of Avlona, 
and nearly 10 miles inland. The most extensive of tlu> mountain* 
ranges by which this district is traversed is called Katul&vi : it 
brandies'off from the Pi ml us range near 40“ 30 N. I at., and runs 
in a north'western direction between the upjwr course of the rivers 
Uskomobin and Cbervesta, hut turns more to the W, after passing 
X, of 41® N. lat. Mount Tumoros, which separates lie basin of 
the river Cher vest a from that of the Vovussa, and which runs due 
W., is only a branch of Mount Knndavi, and diverges from it near 
the place where that range quits the l’iudus Mountains, Mount 
Tomoros, however, forms large and elevated masses, which descend 
with great steepness on the Voyussn, between the towns of Klissura 
and of Depetfelen. The most southem range of mountains iu 
Albania is that which terminates at Cape Linguetta.and is known 
by the name of Kldmera : it is connected with the lhudus Mown* 
tains near 40® N, lat. T and is of great width, covering an extensive 
country between 39*30' aud 40° ’20' N. lat. It rises to :i gTeat 
elevation, and was known to the ancients under the name of 
Acroceraunian Mountains. _ 

The most remarkable rivers in this part of Albania are the 
Uskoruobin, or Scorahi, the Chcrvesta, and the Voyussn. The 
Uskomobin rises in the Pirulus Mountains. and E. of the Lake of 
Ochrida, in an alpine lake, and encircles nearly by its curved 
course the Jake on the S. and VV. In the parallel of the northern 
extremity of the lake it turns to run M. s it tails into the Adriatic 
a few miles below Peklin. The Chervesla River rises in the country 
where Mount Tojnoros branches off from the Kernelsvi Mountains, 
mid flowing nearly due W«, passes near the town of Arnaud li wit, 
and enters the sea not far from the Lake of I rebuki. I he J urks 
mil this river Scmcne. The Voyussa originates op the western 
# declivity of Mount Mcwovo in the Pindus range, and flows "for 
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more limn half its course through tt narrow valley, but after pass¬ 
ing Repetition it rant with a rather gentle current through a 
lower country, and near the sea through a plain, In summer this 
river is frequently without walcr + The Turks call it Vussn. 

The southern portion of Albania is inhabited by Muhammc* 
dans nr by Christians of the Creek creed i them are no Roman 
Catholics* To this circumstance must he ascribed the want of 
more detailed information in Count Kankcxay'• manuscript; as that 
w^bteh he has collected on the northern and central districts of 
Albrtnin w as derived, in a great measure, from the accounts of the 
resident Catholic clergy. The scanly information which he ob¬ 
tained from travellers i$ embodied in his account of the political 
divisions of the country, anti in that of the principal roads w hich 
traverse it 

Turkish Politic At Divisions of Alesha.— The poli¬ 
tical division of the Turkish provinces is subjected to greater and 
more frcrjueni changes than that of other countries. Before the 
rebellion of All Pasha of Jan in a, itm southern districts of Al¬ 
bania were united to the virirat of Epirus, or Toskria, and the 
remainder.formed the virirat or cynict of SkutarL After aulne 
minor changes, this viumt was in 1837 abolished* and the country 
placed immediately uniler the maw of lltim-Ili ; bui in 1836 it 
wti re-established, though some portions were dismembered from 
it. The subdivisions into pashaliks, or srmjnks, and into kadiliks, 
are less subject to change and of these divisions Count Karakcsny 
has given an account* 

I* The sanjak or poshalik of Skulari extends over the north¬ 
ern parts of Albania, and advances southward to the vicinity of 
Cape Rednnh but it does not reach mlaiul to the great chain of 
the Dinamo Alps and Mount Ibarra Tagti. Tina sanjnk ts 
divided into six kadillks ■-— 

1. The kadilik of Kam-tagh comprehends the countries which 
constitute at. present the republic of Montenegro* The Turkish 
government has never acknowledged the independence of this 
country, but look! on it as a province in a stale of rebel lion, and 
coutulers it ns still forming a part uf the sanjak of Skutari. 

2. The kadilik of Antivnri extends over tbs greater part of the 
isthmus between the Adriatic and the Lake of Skulari. and is on 
the X, contiguous lo the Austrian province of Ctftlaro and the 
territories of Montenegro. The population is estimated at 10,000 
souk. It has extensive plantations of olive-trees, and the quantity 
of oil which is annually exported amounts to 5000 barrels. 
Turks live only in the town; the inhabitants of the country are 
Christians of the Creek and Unman Catholic creeds. The town 
of Antivari is built on a rocky hill, surrounded by steep moun- 
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tains, about 2 miles from the sea. It has a castle, in which are 
400 houses; the town itself contain* 540 houses, anti a suburb 
lGO. The whole population is said not to exceed 2500 indi* 
viibmls ; hut (his is probably an uiukr-esninale: it furnishes GOtJ 
soldiers in lime of war, I Ike base of the loti on which the town 
is built is washed by a small river, called Rirhanat/. by which it 
cuiiiinuiucaies with the sea. At the mouth of this river is a little 
bay, in which there is anchorage fur small vessels. There are 
ICO shops in the bazar. The inhabitants are partly Turk* anil 
partly Christians. The southern commune of this kadilik is called 
Markorichi- it consists of a number of villages in a v^ry moun¬ 
tainous true^ called Lissigna, notorious fur the great number of 
pononons plains which it produces* 

3. The kadilik Duldgno is to llie south of Antiyari, and ex- 
\mnh from the Adriatic to the river lloynna. It is said to contain 
a population of about 20*000. by far the greater part of whom are 
Chris dam* Turks are found only in the town of Duldgno, where 
thev constitute about one-half of the population- This district 
produces much oil; about 7000 barrels arc annually cxpirted, It 
has also extensive vineyards, yielding annually inure than 1G00 
casks of wine* Enough uf salt is manufactured for the consump¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. The town of Duldgno is built oil an 
isolated bill forming a cape, which is united to the mainland by a 
low isthmus. The surrounding country is a plain interspersed 
with low hills, and very fertile. Duleigtutis the seat of a Catholic 
bishop* and con tains about 1000 houses and from 7000 to 8000 
inhabitants, who live mostly cm the produce uf their estates, ex¬ 
cept a few families engaged in commerce, or in the fisheries of the 
river Boyann* They send 2500 soldiers to the army.. 

4, The kadilik of Skatari comprehends the district* adjoining 

the Lake of Skutori on the E.* S.* and W., and the tract of country 
lying between the rivers Boyana and itrin. The level country E. 
uf the lake was formerly known by the name of the Lower Zenta, 
and lha hilly tract between its western shores and Mount liuiuia 
is called Krai tut. The population of this district exceed* 100,000; 
of whom about one-half are Roman Catholics* and the remainder 
Mohammedans and Christians of the Greek church- It is a rich 
country : the mountainous parts are covered wish forests contain¬ 
ing excellent timber-trees, and the lake and rivers yield large 
quantities of fish. The merchant* of bkutari are rich* and the 
principal traders in this part of Turkey: they export she produce 
uf the country, consisting chiefly of wool* bees-wax, hides, hare- 
skins. tobacco, and dried fish, which they send to Trieste, \ cnice* 
and AvIona, and import in return coffee and oilier colonial pro¬ 
duce, silk, and several manufactured articles* especially silk stuffs, 
cloib, brocades of gold, They carry the imported good* lo 
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the great fairs* which are held annually in tbe lawns of Fericpie 
in Rtiui-Ili* of Pristina in Serna, and of Elbaiicm in Albania. 
The town of Skutari conlaim upwards of 40,000 inhabitants: it is 
built not far from the lake* between the rivers Royaita ami 
Drinoss h or Khiri, and consists of three parts—-the- castle, Tnb&ki, 
mid Tcsrsia. The etvslle stands on a high hill, and commands the 
town and the bazar* a large square building of stone tu the K, 
In the castle is the palace (serai) of the governor, the barracks, an 
arsenal, and several magazines, Tbe bouses of the town, more 
than 4000 in number, are mostly enclosed by walls, which causes 
it to occupy a large space of ground compared with its popu¬ 
lation. In tbe middle of the si reels are watercourses, most of 
which have sufficient fall to turn mills. The part of the town 
which is called Taboki is built on tbe southern declivity of the 
bill on which the castle stands, and is only inhabited by Turks, 
Tri'sia, inhabited by Christians, is on the E, «dc of the hill, mad 
is inure than 2 miles Ioti£ and a mile wide; bill' there arc gardens 
among the houses. The hazar contains -1000 well-arranged 
shops. There arc several mosques ia Skutnri, one of which, 
called Ala Sofia, was formerly a Christian church; there are 
several Christian churches and convents. About one-half or tbe 
population arc Roman Catholics: there arc a few families of 
Greek Chris) inns, The Roman Catholics have a bishop here. 
There are three bridges near the town, two across the Diinoss 
(one of stone and one of wood), and one (of wood) across the 
Buyana, below its confluence with tbe Drinoss, At ItuhuUi, the 
highest point to which sea-vessels ascend the Boy ana, are the 
custom-house and extensive warehouses. A great fair is annually 
held here. About -1 mites N,E» of SktHuri, and near tbe banks 
of the Tlriuoss, is tbe old town of Drivast, or, as the Turks call it, 
Dxisht, built on tbe declivity of a rock. It has a castle and about 
1000 inhabitants; all TuiLs, except one family. 

5i Tbe kadilik of Podgurizza ex tends, according to the Turks, 
over the most northern portion of Albania E, of the valleys of the 
Zenta and Mmaltha, including the countries which contain the 
Benias, or allies of the republic of Montenegro. In this kadilik 
arc al so the countries of the Cl imcnlh Hotti, Shall a , and Shos&i, 
equally independent tribes, although not allied to tbe Zcrnagorzi. 
The other tribes inhabiting tbe mountain regions pay a fixed 
tribute, and a few Turks are settled among them to collect it. It 
is only in the level pari of the kadilik r which extends along both 
banks of the Zenta and Muratsha, that any considerable portion of 
the popul at son consists of Mohammedans. The nuni her of inhabit- 
ants of this kodilik dues nol p in all probability, fall short of 
100*000 individuals. The town of Piklgoria&a is built on the left 
hatii of the Moratsha, at its confluence with the small river 
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Chieuna, over which there is a long bridge of wood. It contains 
6000 inhabitants, four-fifths of whom are Mohammedans* and sends 
2000 men to the army, one half of whom sene on horseback. A 
few miles N* of the town, near the village of Stati/m, at the hue 
of a mountain are the ruins of the old town of Dioclea s now called 
Dsckla, which appears to have had a circumference of about 
f* miles. The ruins insist of temples, palaces, anil single co¬ 
lumns, and mi aqueduct of about 12 miles long: Roman coins 
are frequently found among them; but these ruins diminish 
rapidly, as the Turks of Podgonzza employ the materials in build¬ 
ing their houses. Some miles farther N.* near the village of 
Sliena, are other ruins, called by the in habitants Grudina di S. 
Si mane. Their origin is not known* Zsbliak, or Zsabliak, is a 
town and fortress built at the influx of the river Moratsha into the 
Lake of Skutnrh The fortress is small, and only inhabited by 
Turks. The town contains about 250houses arid 100 inhabitants: 
it supplies 300 melt to the army. Spusti, or Ispush*is a town and 
fortress built near the gorge by which the river Zemin leaves the 
country of the Rielopavliiahi s it contains 2000 inhabitants, three-- 
fifths of whom are Turks. The road from Albania to the Her¬ 
zegovina leads through the valley of the upper Zenla ; but the 
Turks are excluded from the use of thU mad by the Rielopav- 
litsM. East of Fodgofkn is the small town of Medun, built 
near the mountains inhabited by the Ivutshi, on the declivity of a 
beautiful bill in a very fertile tract: il is peopled by Mohammedans, 
who ore famous for their valour, and governed by their own 
aga* and who supply 200 men to the army. The hilly country 
surrounding the Like of Piava, though situated on the northern 
side of the principal range of ike Dinarian Alps, constitutes a 
part of the kadilik of Ptidgorkm, In this district are the small 
towns of Plava and Gimme* 

0. The kadilik of A lessio comprehends the southern parts of the 
pasha!ik of Sk atari* including the mountain districts inhabited by 
the Miridili and Madiani. Alessio, called Lesh by the Turks, is 
built on the left banks of the Drin, not far from its mouth: near 
the river is the bazar* and at a short distance the fortress and 
town. The fortress is small and in bad condition, and contains 
only the barracks and a few Christian families; but on the other 
side of (he fortress is on extensive suburb* called Yaraslii. w hich is 
inhabited only by Turks, and is a thriving place. In the fortress 
is a mosque, which was formerly a Christum church, called 
S, Nicola dt liari In this church the famous George Gastrin ta, 
better known by the name of Scanderbegh, h buried, Varoshi 
lias more than 1000 inhabitants. The country about this place 
has very extensive plantations of olive-tree*/ but a portion of it 
* S.E. of die town is covered with swamps. Several large villages 
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are found in this plain. Qrosai, the residence of the Prenk-Lesci, 
©r hereditary princes of the Miridiii, a small place, is built at the 
base of Mount Shinth, 

II. The sanjak or pashalik of Dukajin extends over ibe north- 
eastern portion of Albania* including the larger part of the Plain 
of Mclojx This country is also called Dukaina T and is, for the 
most part, well inhabited, the population being slated at nearly 
210,01)0 individuals it is divided into three karliliks:— 

1. The kadibk of Dnknjin, comprehending the south-western 
part of the poshalik, is mountainous, and contains only I he small 
and decayed town of Dnkajin, situated between mountains on 
the left of the road leading from Skutari to Prisrend, It was 
formerly the seat of the pasha, and therefore the jmshaJik bears its 
name. 

2. The kadilik of Pcub» or Ipek, as the Turks tall it, compre¬ 
hends the upper basin of the Ak Drill and a part of the Plain of 
Melqja. Petsb, or Ipek* the present seat of the pasha, is built 
m the hanks of the river Bistrizza, at a considerable distance front 
the place where this river falls into the Ak Drirn Et lies ill a 
valley which resembles that of Imisprtiek in Tyrol, On the X. a 
high summit uf the great mountum-chain is visible: it is called 
Kcprivink.nrtd is always covered wills snow. The town it divided 
into two parts by the river* They are railed Jarin and Csenevia, 
and are united by a high bridge which rests on five arches. The 
Butrina divides into tunny channels, and its rapid current turns & 
number «f mills. In the jmzar are 9G0 shops. The population 
is slated to exceed 12,000 individuals, among whom arc a few 
Christians of the Greek persuasion, and one or two Catholics. 
The Turks have IG mosques. Anns arc made in this town in 
great number and of good quality, A kind of apple, called the 
velvet apple, is grown in the neighhourhoof I; it has a very delicate 
flavour, and considerable quantities are sent to fkmslnntinnple, 

3. The kadilik of Jorora comprehends the central portion of 
the Plain of Melqja and the adjacent districts. The town of 
.fneova is a large place, containing 2000 houses and 18,000 inha¬ 
bitants. The river Ervenik runs through it from west to rnst, 
and divides it into two parts^ of which the northern is the larger. 
The number of Christians, both of the Homan Catholic and 
Greek religion, is but small. The Turks have eleven mosques. 
There are 1 100 shops in the bazar. 

III. The sanjak or puhnlik of Prisrend contains only a small 
portion of the Plain of Meiojo* but includes a Urge mountain 
tract contiguous to the western side of thp mountain-knot of the 
Sbarra DagL ’This tract is thinly peopled* The whole popu¬ 
lation of the sanjak is said not to exceed 80,000 individuals, of 
whom only 17*000 are Mohammedans. The capital is Prisrend * 
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or Persetim. called by the Turks also Prudtwn* ft town of from 
15.000 to >0,000 inhabitants parity Turk a ami partly Christian* 
nf both persuasions. It is built on the river Rieka, about 4 or 5 
miles from its confluence with the Urin* which lakes place at the 
tillage nf $tan T The Turkish governor resales in a casde on the 
adjacent hill. There are considerable manufactories of fire-arm* 
in Prisdren* the gulls and pistols made here being much valued. 
The town also carries on a considerable traffic with the adjacent 
coon try r and lias commercial relo lions with many of the large 
towns in Albanin T RuraJli, and Sorvin, on account t if the great 
fair which is held there every year in the month of N ovember. 

IV, The sanjnk or posbalik of Elbossnu extends along the 
shore of the Adriatic from Cape Rcdoni. which divides it from 
the pasbalik of Ochrida, to the river Uikomobin, which sepa¬ 
rates it from the pashallk of Avion*. It extends eastward to the 
range of the Kantlavi mountains. The greatest part of ibis pro¬ 
vince is hilly; mountains, properly speaking, occur only in the 
eastern districts. The most remarkable places are:— 

EL has? an. or Hbascsn* a town with a strong castle, in which 
the pasha resides, is built on the banks of die river Uskomobinj 
or Scombi, in a very fertile plaifij and has 5000 inhabitant, of 
which number 3500 arc Mohammedans, 1000of the Greek church, 
and 500 Catholics. Its commerce is supported by an annual 
fair. 

Dftrazzo* called by the ALbanese Duriz, by the Turks Dratsli 
or Orutsh, the ancient Dyntcbatinij elands on llie shores of a bay 
which is formed by the capes Pali and Lakh and contains between 
9000 and 10,000 inhabitants. The harbour, or rather roadstead, 
is shallow* and vessels of moderate slge must anchor at a distance 
of more than a mile from the shore. Near the town are extensive 
warehouses, 

Pekin, or Peklin, is a small town with 700 inhabitants, built on 
the banks of ike Uskomobin river. 

Kavaya is rather a large place, and situated nn the banks of a 
small river which bears the same name, and falls into the Adriatic 
about 3 miles below the town. It is almost equidistant from 
Durazzo and Peklin, and contains from 9000 to 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, among whom are only about HKl Catholics and from 500 
to CiOO Christians of the Greek creed. It derives its importance 
from the fertile plain which surrounds it, and in which n cheese 
is made which is much valued and exported to remote parts of 
the Turkish empire. 

Tirana, or Terana^ is a town enclosed by walls, and built on 
the river Jamn, which has a very rapid current* but in summer 
is frequently without water The plain in the neighbourhood of 
the town is very fertile, and produces large quantities of grain of 
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difTercnt kiwis j [litre are also extensive vineyards and plantations 
of olive-trees. Nearly 10,000 person* live in the town; about 
1000 are Greek Christians, 150 Roman Catholics, and the re- 
□minder T urks. 

V, Tlie fiafijik nr pnsbalik of Odin da extends over the whole 
breadth of Albania from the Adriatic Jo the range of the Rind us 
raotmifliiia; but on the shore it is narrow, comprehending only 
the basin of ibe small river Hilmo or Ismo F whilst along die 
great m ountai iv range it extends more than 70 in ides from north 
lo south* The larger portion of the valley of the Kara-Drill is 
within this postal ik- Though the eastern portion is very moun¬ 
tainous, it includes ft gtisat number of ferule volleys, in which 
much griii0, wine* tobacco, anil even cotton is grown; much 
honey and was is also collected, and great numbers of cuttle are 
kept. The jiicist remarkable pSnces arc :— 

Ochrida, an ancient town on the northern banks of the Lake of 
Oehrida, and on the great Roman military road which led from 
Pella in M acedonia, through Tesnia and Bitoglia (Toll Monastir) 
to Dunzzo; and which, though much neglected, is still used as 
the common road for trtKjjis sent from Constantinople to Albania, 
It is also the most frequented toad for the commercial intercourse 
between limn-Hi and Albania. The town, wh or population is 
said not to exceed 1000 individuals, consists of scattered houses 
built round a bill, on the summit of w hich is a small fortress, the 
residence of the pasha. The population is chiefly composed of 
Greek Christians, mingled with whom are a few Turks. Bul¬ 
garians, and Jews. There are mines of silver and sulphur in the 
neighboxiri ng mountains, but they are not worked* 

In the valley of the Kum-Priii are two places called Dibre* 
distinguished by the epithets of Great and Little. Great Dibre 
contains a population of 2000 families, and is the residence of a 
mirimazhn. who lives in a palace enclosed by high walls. Near 
this place are same baths containing sulphur and saltpetre* which 
arc iiuieli used for several diseases. Little Dibre is inhabited by 
700 families A smalt portion of the inhabitants of the Kam^ 
Drin are Christians of the Greek Church. 

Croya, or Krova, also called Ak-Hissar, is an old town, and 
famous Ibr having been the residence of Scanderhegh p who was 
bum here* It is built on the banks of the river Ismn. about 
12 miles from its mouth, on a high hill* which affords an exten¬ 
sive view over the level country surrounding the town on three 
sides. Its population is said to exceed 15*000, partly Christians 
and panlv Turks, The great plain winch extends round the 
tow n is called Mavra, and is very fertile. On the south of the 
tuwu is a ridge of beautiful hills, which extend to Cape Red an L 
In this place are considerable inanu fact Fires of arms. 
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VI. The laitjak or pashalik of Avion a, or Virion*. extendi over 
tlie most southern pari of Albania, from the hanks of the river 
Usfeoroobm on the north, to the range of the Kbimera mountains 
on the souths Its eastern dtftricta are mostly covered with ex¬ 
tensive moo is l‘M n masses, between w Inch, however, there are many 
fertile, though in general narrow valleys; in the western districts 
are some plains of considerable extent/ In general it ss a fertile 
anti populous country, It contains large pine-for«ts 3 yielding 
excellent timber, ftproduces every kind of grain in abundance. 

sko olive-oik cotton, wine, tobacco, and bees'-wox. In many 
places salt is prepared from sea-water. There are wells of earth- 
oil in several places, which ls collected, and affords an article of 
exjwrb Vo Ion hi acorns arc collected in considerable quantities- 
Tbe most remarkable places are :— 

Bcrat T called also A mau l Berat, the seat of the pasha, is 
built on the bonks of the river Qiervesla, which is also called 
Arrerta below the town* Berat stands in a valley iliringutobad 
bv fertility H and producing large quantities of grain, oik and wine. 
The population is stated to be between ft000 and 10,000 indi¬ 
viduals, uf whom two-thirds are Greeks, and one-third are Turks. 
The Turks live in the new town, which is built above the old. 
The biter is fortified, but has no drinkable water. 

Avion** or Valona, attunled a ((outer of a mile from the shores 
of the bay which Wars the same name* is built on a hill, which is 
surrounded by a wall. South of the town h a small fortress, 
called Carina, which stands on a steep rock. If the suburb* are 
included, the town may have a jwipulation of between 6000 and 
RUM) inhabitants. Turks and Christians. The Christians are 
principally engaged in commercial pursuits, and lb* Turks manu¬ 
facture different kinds of woollen stuffs and arms- The bay 
forms a sheltered harbour, but the anchorage is rocky ansi bail 
The best is found at the custom-house near the town, and in the 
most southern recess of the bay. called Porto Ragnfia.no, near a 
place called Dukathe* There is a considerable number of Jews 
in Avion*. Much salt and earth-oil is exported* with olive-oil 
and valonia- 

Mrsakia is a small place, near the mouth of the river \ oyussa., 
where vessels frequently stop to take in water, which is of excel¬ 
lent quality, 

Depeddeu* a market-town on the river Voynssa* where it is 
joined by the river Ergir or Argiro, which descends from the 
Khimera mountains. At this place AU Pasha of Janim was 
bom- 

Argiro, or Ergir Kurtra, called by the Turks Lrghile, is situ¬ 
ated on the banks of ihe Eigir river; the site of the town is 
broken by many deep ravines; the different quarters are'com 
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mected by stone bridges* Above the town a welLfbriiftcd 
castle, and must of Lhe houses ere surrounded by walls* which 
have loop-holes. This place defends one of the most important 
iilmijli lain-passes (Derbend) in this pari of Albania. The popu¬ 
lation is hi id to consist only of 4000 individual*, having been 
much reduced by the plague in lhl4. 

Klissurn is a small town built el the base of a very steep and 
high mountain p in the valley of the river Voyussa, and on ike 
principal road leading from Albania to Epirus and Greece, 
A bene the town is a fortified castle. The population does not 
exceed IfjOO. 

Pirimiti is ft market-town on the Vnyussa, where the river rims 
in a very narrow valley, and with great rapidity. The great road 
leading to Epirus passes over n bridge at this place* which is 
inhabited by 100 families, two-thirds of whom ore Turks. It 
carries on some traffic, as the plain opposite the town and the 
mountainous country surrounding it am rather populous, containing 
J20 villages. There are many gipsies settled in this town, 

Zagom is a market-town, mostly inhabited by Greeks, among 
the mountains which separate Albania from Epirus, in ft popu¬ 
lous and well-cLillimted district. 

Roads.—T u ft mountainous country, large tracts of which arc 
nearly uninhabited, the roads must* of course, be in a bad state* 
compared with those of inore fortunate t omuries. None of the 
mm I* in Albania arc practicable for wheeled vehicles? but must 
of them are for beasts of burden ; which are therefore delusively 
used for conveying articles of traffic from one place to another. 
It cannot be said that they are quite neglected? fur they are in 
general sufficiently wide, and bridges are built over the rivers 
where required. Where the roads pass through swampy trails 
they are paved* On the most frequented roads? if they pass 
through a ihinly-penpled district, caravansarah or Mum*, ns the 
Turks call them* have been built fur the accommcjdahott nf 
travellers- Some cure has also been taken U> avoid steep lulls, 
[n the dry months an army not encumbered with heavy artillery 
could puss along these roads. The must important line* uf com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Albania and the adjoining Turkish 
provinces (licncrgoviua, Servia, lium-Hi, and Epirus) are ai 
follows 

L The mud leading from Skutari U> Nixitslii in lleixrgorina 
runs along the eastern banks of the Lake of Skutari? through 
several large villages to the town of Z&ablink, end thence along 
the banks oi Munusba to Podgorizza and Ispnsh ; then, traversing 
the ^gorga by which ibo Zenia enters the plain, it leads tlirough 
the upper valley of that river by the villages of I'YulaL and Pavia, 
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North of the last-mentioned place it trusses the low range which 
separates Albania from the Herzegovina, which in this place is 
called Plamium. Descending from tins rouge to the 1 Jam of 
Vixitahi, rolled Siivie Piamsra, it passes near the place where the 
small rivers which drain this pan of the plain are W hi em open* 
iitir at the base of the range. From N’bGtsbi roads branch off wt 
different direction#, to Jesero and Piva in Bosnia by Dnilmiak, 
to Cosco by Sipatshno, and to Groboto and lvlobuk by 1 rubiela 

and Omniiili. . * .* 

2- From Podgfoti^o a roiiil lends to Ipek* n p^ cs silnrig \\iv 
valley of lift ZieTDS through Selifte; crosses the Diimmo Alp* 
between Costelli Novi and Gittinie, anti after leaving Haro, 
again crosses the great rouge near the Mount Baba, into the upper 
valley of the Ak-Drin, along which it continues to Ipck, 1 his 
was the road taken by the and wits tutors of Vemee when they were 

sent to Constantinople. ( 

y. The ruad from tjwh to Ycflibuar in Scrvift passes tltrough 
Istok, ami crosses the Diiiarinn Alps not far from Mount Dob- 
robuk-Planina. Ycnibnror. or New Haatr, is a large com- 
merdal town with 20,000 inhabitants, mostly Turk# and Jews. 
It is the sent of a pasha. 

4. The towns of Ipek. Jacovn, and Prisrend are connected by 
a road which runs through the Plain of Meioja. Two tolerable 
roads lead from Jacova and Frisrend across die plains of Mctoja 
and Kossovn Polie, and the range of mountains which separates 
them, to Pristina in Scrvia, a large commercial piece, whence a 
mad practicable for carriages leads to Uskop or Skopin in Kinn- 
lli, passing through the famous mountain-pass rolled Katslianik. 
on the hanks of the river Vnnlnt. _ 

fj_ A more direct line of cwmnimieaiion between Pnsrcnd and 
Uskop crosses the great mountain-rouge S. of the mountain-knot 
of the Shaira mountains, and passes through tic town of Kalkan- 
■lelrti. Uskop is n large place with 26,000 inhabitants, fur the 
most part engaged in commerce and umntilacinret. 1 line are 
about 2000 Greeks and 4000 Human Catholics. Several roads 
meet nt this town. In addition to those winch connect .t with 
Pristina and Prbrond, one runs ea*iwttdi to Fihpojxdb passing 
through the towns of Kumanovn and Koaterdu, and another 
southward to Salonichi nnd Seres, passing through Kdpnli- 

G. The road which connect# 8kut#ri willi Pristtnd crosses # 
billy country S.E. of Skulnri to Micd cm the Dria river, and 
afterward# lends eastward over the broken mountains of the 
Keriibi range, as the valley of the Drill is so narrow in these 
part# that the road cannot pass along its banks. At the village 
ofSpOB. where a well-built khan is found, the road cruise^ the 
river, nnd then continues along it# banks to Frisrend, 
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7. The road from .-Vutivjiri to Skutari runs partly through a 
mountainous country and partly along the banks of tin* river 
Boyamu Departing from Antivari, it passes through a narrow 
valley between high hills, covered with plantations of olive-trees, 
uitt.il the crest of the mountains is attained by a ravine. The 
m ine lends to a level tract, overgrown with timber-trees : limber 
is conveyed from I hi* place to the river Boy ana. On this part 
of the road only a few isolated dwellings are met with. The 
descent to the river Boy ana is gradual, and the valley it Miter- 
sccted by low hills. The rocks anil stones disappear, and the 
soil is soft and richj the read is consequently bad afifcr rain. In 
the valley of the Bcryaim it has ihe banks of the river mi one 
band, and a rocky ridge of low bills on the other. The river is 
passed by a bridge at a short distance from Skutari The road 
fmm Dulcigno to Skatari crosses some billy grounds near the 
former; il 5g pavecl there, and is about G feel wide. It joins the 
raid from Amiran to Skutari un the right bank of the river 
Boy ana, 

H. The road from Skutari to Alessio on leaving the town of 
Tabaki passes along the stone bridge over the river Drmotiflj which 
annually inundates the adjacent country, and renders it fertile. 
The toad then turns southward* and traverses the district between 
the rivers Boyana and Drin. This Iract has an undulating sur- 
foee, and properly speaking, an extensive depression between 
the western extremity of the Kenibi mountains and an isolated 
hut small system of hills w hich extends along the shore between 
tlie months of these two rivers. The undulating coast lias a rich 
loamy soil, and is well cultivated; many villages arc built on it, 
as Berli/ze, UushiaUi, and Biirbulusbh lb rough which the road 
passes. The last-mimt inn rd village is built on the Drin* which 
is passed on a ferry at the village of GrsmsL At tbiv place the 
valley of the Drin begins to narrow, as the hills to the W* of it 
advance clme to tlie banks of the river. In this part of the 
valley the soil is less fertile,, and the road consequently better, 
except at fame places, which have been paved at some remote 
peri[]d. but are noiv quite neglected. 

9. The road from Alessio to Herat on the C harvests leads 
through rhe countries contiguous to the Adriatic, and is rarely 
anywhere more than 5 or b miles distant from its shores. On 
leaving the town of Alessio the road nuu through a low wood, 
congisting of wild vines, brambles, and thorn-hushes, which are 
so entangled that it is impossible to enter them* the more eh ns 
the ground on which they prow' is an extensive swamp/ami lower 
than the rqad, which is of convenient width, and paved. Tliis 
swampy wood extends southward lu the book* of the river 
Mnft, hut on approaching its banks the ground is higher* and nt 
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Siijmc itlncrs less impeded by bushes and trees, so as to afford 
past lire-yroti ml for rattle. On the banks of tl*c river is a khan. 
South of the river and along the shores of the sea is a wood, 
of' fulhgrown forest-trees. The river Hisnio is passed at Ismid 
khan Iiv a small wooden bridge. South of that river the ground 
rises, and the road passes near a small fortress, called Fort 
Sknnderbegh. to the village of Lnlikh, on the ridge of hills 
which terminates at Cape fictioni. 1 he hdls arc mostly covered 

with wood, except at a few places, where pasture-grounds are 
found; but there are no signs of cultivation in this hilly tract, 
whose surface is much broken by ravines. On the southern de¬ 
clivity of this ridge is a fine glen, overgrown with high trees, 
through which the road leads to a rather level tract, which is 
Used as pasture fur cattle, and extends to the batiks of the small 
river Stiiakoil. The plain continues to some distance, and is then , 
interrupted by some low hills overgrown with trees, but beyond 
them it continues to the town of Kavaya, 

South of Kavnva are some eminences consisting of gravel and 
pebbles, ahmg the slope of which the mad leads till it descends 
into the level plain on the banks of the river L skumobin. The 
soil of the plain is a very soft earth; it is fertile, but the road is 
hardlv passable, except in the dry summer months. The river 
where crossed by a ferry is about 40 fathoms broad. The plain 
continues S. of the l skmnobiii. xind is only interrupted by a few 
hills of gentle ascent, beyond which the surface is again level, 
partly cultivated and partly used as pasture-ground. West of this 
portion of the plain lies the lake of I rvbuki { J re bocchej. which 
is parallel to the Adriatic, and about B miles long. The country 
E. of the hike is flat, and its shores are overgrown with canes and 
rushes ; but between the lake and the sea is a ridge of some 
height- Near the village of Lnsenia, which is built on a bill, is 
the''boundary between the pashahks of F.lbassan and Avium* 
After leaving Lusenia the country extends again into a level 
plain, which continues to the Chervesia river, and m some parts 
is overgrown with cane* and rushes, and in others is used a* 
pasture-ground for large herds of cattle. In this plain is the 
large v illage of Karbonaler, exiled by the Turks Kuabumr, In 
approaching the river Chervesta the road passes the base of a 
range of hills. At Herat the river is passed by a stone bridge, 
ansi the banks nn the other side art? stet’p nial 

1U. A road leads from A Wo to Toll Monastic the seat nf the 
governor-general of Rom-Hi. 1 1 branches off from the road j ust 
described on the banks of the river Hismo, and continues to run 
along that river to Kroyft, over a level tract, which is, however, 
swampy in many places- From Kroya it turns southwards to 
Tirana. The greatest part of this space is occupied by a rttnge 
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of high bills which are mostly wooded: as the hi El s are not steep* 
ihe roads are tolerably good The country which intervenes 
♦between Tirana and Elbassoi), where the hills attain the elevation 
of mountaini* is much more broken, From the Iasi-mentioned 
plate ihe road runs eastward in the wide valley of Hie river 
I/skomobin to Kukusa; but between this place and Usturga 
(Sturgn) the hilly and precipitous chain of mountains to the W- 
of the Lake of Or hr Ida is crossed. Usturgn is on t lie hanks of 
the Karo-Drin, not far from its efflux from the lake* anil a gmid 
road liver a nearly level country leads to the town of Odirida* 
Between this town and Tesma Is the great radge of the Find us 
mountains, aud the road in crossing them makes a great circuit. 
From To sum a road leads S*E. to Toll Moiuistir, and another II, 
to Perlepie, a considerable place, in which fairs are held which 
are visited from all parts of Albania ami Rum-IIL This drctlm- 
nance has given more importance in the road just described 
than the occasional march of the Turkish troops from Toll 
Monastic to the different distracts of Albania. 

1 L From the town of Be rat a road leads eastward in the 
valley of (he river Chervesta through Kdttftijo, Pcretbnik, 
Ddfartn, and Dnssarli to Voskopolifi* where it crossed ihe Find us 
range to KorijL No particulars me given by the Count re¬ 
specting this road* but he observes that it is much frequented, 
being the most direct line of commercial communication between 
Durazzo and Salon iclai. 

12. Another road leads from Bernt to Janina (Joannina) hi 
Epirus After pssing the Ose-j vesta by the shims bridge near 
Herat* the road runs along the base of the high bills, which extend 
so close to ihe river on (lie S.* that, properly speaking, list* road 
lies within its bed. At the end of ft few miles it leaves the river, anil 
ascends a moderately elevated hi hi overgrown with bushes. F El¬ 
len ng the mountain* at this point, the road continues to lie 
between high ridges lo the very outskirts of the town of Janina r 
The whole space between the Chcrvosla aud the Voyussa at 
Klissuro h filled up by an extensi ve ifiouutaiti-mass T which is only 
furrowed by narrow glens and ravines, and drained by small rivers. 
Nearly the whole tract is uninhabited, with the exception of four 
or five khans built for the accommodation of traveller*. From the 
last of these khan$ T which is cal let! J e p oro , the road descend* a 
very steep declivity to a small semicircular plain which lies on 
the Voyussa opposite the town of Klissiira. The valley of the 
river above Kbs&uru is so narrow, that ihe road 1m* been made 
over the ailjacent hills to the vicinity of the town of Peramili, 
where it again descends lo the hanks of the Voyussa* Even near 
Peramhi the level space between the river and a very high nnd 
steep ridge of hills is of so little extent as to leave only m very 
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narrow road* Opposite the nil'll of Penrauli lire l'ill* recede 
frum’ilic batiks ol the river, and encircle n plain of some cstcnl, 
W bicb i» well cultivated. Above Penunili the road at tunes run* 
between the banks of the Voywro and steep bills: at times where 
they terminate in precipice* an, the edge oi the water u crosses their 
crests* Upwards of 20 miles from Pemmiti the rood ]cates the 
valley of the river, and ascend* a sleep acclivity to a high table- 
lamlj on which stands a village called Osianiyt, consisting of 
more than 100 houses. At some distance behind this place is 
the crest of the Khimcra range, and on it an elevated summit, 
Mount Jmnerka. The mountains are covered with fine ioresto, 
and extend for a great distance on an undulating plain, whoso 
surface is only broken by small watercourses. Proceeding Bouih- 
warU a fine valley, which may be lrom 3 to 4 miles wale. ™ w 
which the town of Kuiaji is situated, is seen tai the left- * his 
valley is drained by a river which falls into the Voytutm. Farther 
on the menutain plain is intersected by ridges, and »n jure of the 
depressions is the village of Revenia in a tolerably well cultivated 
vallev* Behind this village the ridges decrease in elevation, and 
at last give way to the undulating plain, on which the town of 
Jaiiina is built,’ on the banks of a lake which is aboOt 4 or 5 
miles long. Janina contains a population i>r about 3b,000 indi- 
viduals. among which arc from GQOO to 700D Jews* mul 21 ,tK)0 
{•reeks. The In i uses of this town stand closer together than those 
of Skutori, but arc not so well built. 


|V.— Extract from Baron Korn: n s Itinerary »f hi* Tour 
to Petra* detcribing sn Inland Iloufe from Mount Sinai to 
Akabuh.* 

March 18/A. 1840.—Left lire convent of Mount Sinai at 4 p m. 
From the majestic Wady Rah* (about 1400 paces broadband 
running N.W.—S.E, to the convent) we turned under the hill of 
Aaron''into the Wady Sdacik, 400 paces broml, and running m a 
north-easterly direction. A Tier marching J of mi hour, a Violent 
storm, accompanied by heavy rain, obliged us to pin h our tents. 
ID/A.—The storm continued : the rain, falling in torrents. 


• A rlutft <rf the wute, sad n dtlsiled »kc*l, of vtir vicinity of 0i» 

H.otLul.Tj' at MouatStas!.•reganp^nl U.U icpcr, 11 b “ 

(u have till* route hiksimvE, u iltr part petuiou ef Union k41rr Will untlr twlm 
to trace it for tfanJb* <m tl* amp. Till* aronml «f.UW mort .lute wulo from 
.Sinai U> Akstab is * tal imbU •uj.jdemcul l« llw inforaat.ro rwpnclms Uk penamtln 
vf Sinai contained in El.t■ ipv 11'■ mule from Sun to AkiU>| lb|i Ourtli < f l rami lyor, 
Ulinrilt, ftv„.l tbe pager £y Mr. Itotiiuma in the Journal of rtw Hojal C.wgtagjh.cal 
Sof ietyt ^ i»* V\ h Up. 
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formed ft number of highly picturesque cascades among the sur¬ 
rounding rorks. Tin? wind blew dow n several of our tenia. U r 
wo re not able to proceed tin our journey before ^ past 3 in ifeie after- 
ni nnt- Further on, the Wftdy Schcik becomes wider, Vnuiig about 
800 paces across. The tomb of the 8heik Saleh is on the right. 
Tlie Wady is overgrown with low p shrubs of n yellowish grcoil 
colour, which from a certain distance produce the Mine effect ns 
if it was covered with sjrass, The bare mountains on both sides 
assume a variety of picturesque forms. fc Ai 6 oVbak we entered 
the narrow defile el Wuttaiynh, which leads to a wide, open 
plain. E-l Jermiveh : the direction of both is from S. to X, From 
this plain the Wady Turfa runs S,W. f and, ns the Bed 111 ns assured 
me* to el Selif and Wady el Usb- We encamped on the plain of 
el Jermiyeh, 

20th .—Left at 7 in the morning. After3 hours' caravan march 
wr entered the Wady Selcga; direction X. E,; ground stony. 
3 hours more brought ua to the Wady Saranig, The hills which 
border it on both sales are of sandstone, frequently presenting 
strata of reddish colour. S hours after our departure the route 
turned E-N-K.p the Wady Sattniig widening into cm open plain. 
A vnllev, called W + Abbiad, runs S. W, After travelling 2 hours 
more wc encamped on the Wady el Aifi.dc* ft large plain. 

— We set out cit | past 7 i.m. The Jebel A ride rose be¬ 
fore us on the right, the Jebel el Byar on the left; Wady Sol 
and Wady HotEera (a name which recals the llnzeroth of the 
Scriptures) remaining on the right. At U we saw a W ady run- 
iiing S.W., and were told by the Beduhia that it led through 
Wadv Marrn Us Wady Sal. but was nut passable for camels. The 
sand is of a remarkable tenuity. Our direction, which nil now 
had been E.„ became, at ^ past 10, E.S-E-. and we entered the 
Wady Jeliin. f of an Lour later we passed by a wady running 
Sm as the Beduins said, to Wady Sal, but which they assured me 
was impassable for camels. Out direction was E. ( J hours' 
march). About 5 hours (from the time of setting out) we entered 
the Wady el Aim, which takes its name from a spring ( £t Ain/ 1 the 
eve, a name given to all springs) r situated at its further extremity. 
The Wady Byar runs from here NAV„ leading, according lu the 
Bed nuts* to Derb el lJaj, the carmans* route. Our direction 
wbsN.EkS the ground is of a bright yellow colour, too dazzling 
to look at when the sun shines. After travelling 7 hours we de¬ 
serted, on a ridge of bills to the rights the remains of six or seven 
of the small stone dwellings of the ancient anchorites. The Wady 
el Aiii now takes a N t N\E. direction. There were m any Tar fa 
shrubs, called liy ihe Arabs “ alM," The bills on the left are 
higher than ibose on the right. After travelling of an hour 
inert* we reached the spring. It ties in a hollow among rushes 
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anil sedges, with hero and then groups of stunted palm-trees, 
resembling bushes ; contiguous masses of granite forming a na¬ 
tural waif around it. The sandstone hills bordering tlic wady 
are of the colour of cinnabar. We filled our water-skins: the 
water has not a good taste, but it served for cooking, aiul for 
economizing that which we bad brought from the convent of 
Mount Sinai. From this point the Wailv cl Ain becomes nar¬ 
rower : the colour of the bills is violet and red. Our route con¬ 
tinued N.E. We passed the defile Mimt el Knit, which Iranis 
into a n-oib having an air of perfect desolation. The bottom of 
ibis valley is the dry ImhI of a torrent, full of stones, many of them 
round, conglomerated, their size varying from that of a pea to five 
inches in diameter. 1 remarked in several plates white blbn, 
having the appearance of chalk pits. Our route now turned 
At 5 ivm. (alter nearly It) hours' journey) the Beduina pointed 
nut the mount before ui as ibe Jebd e 1 1 vLi, \\ e entered ft 
oval vattef* Wad; E^ssauiiae (fiimslone v alley). bordered by lull*, 
and containing a few scattered mimosa-trees. Wo encamped. 10 
hours front tlie time of starling (having lost ;[ of an hour at the 
spring), on the N,W. side of the wady, at the foot of precipitous 
rore-coloured hills. 

22nd_m ; a-M. Passed * narrow deftly anu entered 

Wady Shibcklia. which is narrow, bordered with hills on Ivotb 
sides" ami runs downwards in a north-easterly direction. After 
travelling lfc hour, the Wady Shibekba becomes wider, and n few 
mimosa* are stuttered on the stony soil, from this place a wady 
runs to tbe right, towards the Wady NueUbc, near the Gulf m 
Akahab, w hich is marked on Arcwsimlh's map of Egypt " No- 
weyba;" and is, as the Arabs assured me, 13 caravan hours 
dismal. Alter journeying 2^ hours we saw, through, an open¬ 
ing of the Wady Sbiltoklto, the mountains on tbe other side of 
the gulf, but not the sea. Direction of our route N.N.E. 
jVt tlie eitremity of the wady a defile, called 1 )erb el Suninv, 
leads between rocks of a greyish granite into the Wady Atteiye. 
Three hours from starting, lWO transversal valleys to the right 
and left. The ground apiK?ars io be the dry bed of & torrent; 
mimosa-trees languish in the sand. Route N.E. Shortly 
afterwards during J an hour due N„ after which N.E. as usual. 
The tomb of the Sheik Alteiye on the left; the Beduma stick 
branches of mimosa in tbe ground around it. Five hours Iroiu 
starting the Wady Alteiye becomes wider. fc, leva lions like 
breastworks are seen. Route N. 1 out)! La horde -. map on 

this side only estends to this point. The Wady Atteiye is sur¬ 
rounded by sandstone bills: those on the right ate called Jebel 
Hene. After travelling 8 hours we readied the Wady cl 
Hcsst. From the tomb’ of the Sheik Alteiye the direction 
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«f our route was during I liour N.E., it then turned N-W.. 
ami S, E. downwards to the dry bed of a torrent, when it 
aF iin became NE- After a 10 hours' ride w<*m.'.unped u tlie 
Wiidv Hessi. The surrounding hill* are of the same colour as 
the mountain* at Thebes, the ground a coarse sand, with scattered 

Sl * 3 rd._Set off at 4 past 7. In 1J hour nmved at a place 
culled cl Maahash (the conflux). wherein water is found, the 
wady tabes the same name. The camels drank with great 
aridity. The skins were filled; the water is good for culinary 
purposes wul for washing, but not drinkable. A fter travelling 
*2 hours, we saw some high mountains on the left (X.YV.), which 
for some distance seemed to run parallel to our route. 1 believe 
they are those near the Derb el 1 ladj.* The wady is about *'( 0 
Wes broad, bordered by sand-hills, shrubs growing on the Stony 
soil After travelling 3 hours, we entered a hilly, mountainous 
tract of country, called el Tyh. Half an hour later the direction 
of the route was E XE. The above-mentioned higb mountain* 
seen on the N.W. Heat intense till 10 o'clock, when a S.E. 
wind regularly sets in. After travelling 5 hours, we descried, 
from an eminence, the mountains of Akabab. We went down a 
steep descent into the Wady el Soit (terrace). Direction of the 
mute E.N.E. We now saw’distinctly the above-mentioned chain 
of mountains, which terminates towards the NX like a promon¬ 
tory, To thU last point the Ueduins give the name of Tarf el 
Rokhn. On Arrowsmith's map it U called Dharf el Rokob, but 
I think is placed tew much S- !v, and loo far from Akabab, the 
real distance not being more than 10 hours’ journey. For 4 an 
hour the direction of the route was N.k.; we then, after having 
travelled 6 hours, descended into a plain still hearing the name ol 
el Son. We nest turned E.X.E., the plain on the left extending 
to the Tarf el Rokhn, distant o hours. The chain of mountains 
connected with the Tarf cl Rokhn appear* to run from N, E, to 
S,W, Eight hours from starling the Wady Suit becomes wider. 
On the right wu saw the Arabian mountains, beyond the gulf, 
but did not discover the sea. A range of pointed bills, called by 
the Bcduins Jcbcl Sott, seemed to liar our passage. A* the 
plain descends, ibeTarf el Rokhn is no longer visible. Direction 
of the route E-X.E, After travelling hours, we encamped at a 
place U hour distant from the corn van route. 

Mih .~—Started at \ past 7. In an hour after reached the 
Has el Nagb (head of a defile); the way leails between two hills 
to an eminence, from which is seen the head of the gulf near 
Akabab, Direction E. Road descending on stony ground. In 
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11 {,nur from starting arrived at the Derb cl Ilndj, which runs 
from Suez to Akabah. On the left is ft perpendicular sandstone 
liick 7 or 8 >nriU high. with red and white slrata, l he 
descends to the sea; it is from 30 to 40 feet wide, cut mil ul the 
solid rack, and truly magnificent, resembling the scientific alpine 
routes «f Europe. Large masses of stone piled up «» the left, 
where there is a precipice, sene as a parapet. 1 he scene calls 
to m ;nd the Apennines. At intervals the dark blue sea is seen 
below, with the high chain of mountains beyond it. A strong 
N.W. wind rendered the weather somewhat hazy. The toad 
called Nagb continues to descend, and over conical rock* of a 
dark-browti dolour ami volcanic appearance, the broad expanse of 
the tea now became visible. On several of the sections of tbciur- 
r. wind in" chalk hills I observed strain of black flintsionc. The last 
part of The read which we travelled over. 3* hours after starting, 
and which leads to the sea. is called el Mhasserat. l our hours 
after starting wo descried Aknbnh, indicated by a green stripe of 
imlm-tn cs. A hollow way brought us, i hour later, tn tlte sea¬ 
shore, which we followed in an ES.E. direction for li hour. U 
was 1 o’clock when we pitched our tents under the palm-trees of 
Akabah near the fort. During our ride along the shore l ob¬ 
served a mirage. , , . ... '. 

From Ak ibaii I proceeded to Petrs, through the VVadie* el 
Araba. Garawlel, Abu Shebe. Sic.; from Petra to Hebrew, 
through the Wadies el Araba. Figgtsri, over Mount L bunhi 
through the Wadies el Gubba, Athoige, tsikke el Kernel, &c. 


y _ flutes on Dcputii I Aantl. By Captain Wickham. torn- 

nnimcaXeil hy Captain Bbalfpht, 

Dbpucii Island, on the N.W. coast of New Holland, is in 
lat. 20" 371 S., and long. 117" 4*1' E., and prints a singular 

contrast with the low, flat shores of the mainland, from which it is 
oply a little more than a mile distant. It is of a wcuk form, 
nearly H miles in circumference, and its summit is 5H feet above 

tll ThU island is merely a vast pile of large blocks of greenstone, 
heaped up in rugged and irregular masses: it has muth the 
appearance of basaft, and in many places the long, flat-sided blocks 
resemble columns of that formation. Here and there in the 
valleys, and upon the more level spaces near the summit, is a 
.light sprinkling of soil that nourishes a few stunted gum-tree*, 
shrubs, and a coarse wiry grass; but, generally speaking, the 
island is void of vegetation, and has altogether a very different 
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appearance from ibc mainland and the other islands of Forester s 
group, of which it is the largest. 

With the exception of Xtepucti Island^ the other ishutls of this 
group are very low; cadi being merely an accumulation of sand* 
upon a base of light-coloured rock, that is composed due fly of 
sand and shells. They ore in some places thickly covered with 
brushwood and coarse grass, anil their greatest elevation is not 
more than 50 feet. 

AH these islands are connected to the mainland by extensive 
flats and ridges of sand, which in many places become quite dry at 
low.water spring-tide*, and afford great facility To the native* m 
reaching them for the purpose of procuring turtle and fish- 
Indeed, as nothing Was seen to lead us to suppose that canoes are 
used on that part of the coast, it appears more than probable 
that it is only at such periods they are able to visit them. 

D epoch bland appears to be tbeir principal resort, probably 
on account of the water they find amongst the rocks after rainy 
weather* and the fad lilies afforded them in the exercise of their 
talent for drawing representation* of whatever they have seen 
upon the flat surface of the rocks of which that blond is funned. 

From the vast number of specimens of the art, the natives 
seem to have amused themselves in this way from lime immemo¬ 
rial ; and from the very hand stature of the stone, and the ac¬ 
curacy with which many animals and birds arc represented, they 
deserve great credit fur patient perseverance, and lor more talent 
and observation than is Usually bestowed ujtou the natives of New 
Holland; and to their greater credit be it told, that, amongst the 
numerous representations we saw* none were observed to tend in 
the slightest degree towards obscenity. 

The method pursued in tracing the different subjects appears 
tribe by cutting the surface of the rock with sharp ^pointed pieces 
of the same stone; and as the exterior of all prb of it b of a 
dark reddish-brown colour, the contrast becomes great when that 
is removed and the natural colour of the greenstone t-x posed. 
It is difficult to exmjeeture what many of their drawings are in¬ 
tended to represent, but other* are too well done to admit of a 
moments doubt. Probably many of tbe inferior performances 
w ere the work of ihe children. 

From the summit of tbe island we Lad a good view of the main¬ 
land for several miles from the sea ; and, with the exception of 
a few isolated rocky hills of the same greenstone* or basaltic 
formation* that are G or 7 mile* from the shore, it appeared to be 
very low and level. Many places had a very white appearance* 
as if covered with a salt incrustation, and the whole was inter¬ 
sected by creeks that extended a long distance m, ami probably 
flodd a great part of this extensive fiat, when spring-tides are 
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aeeotnpaiijcd by the strong north-westerly winds that are at times 
felt upon this pEurl of the coast during the prevalence of the 
westerly id octtoon* 

While the Beagle remained &t Depueb Island no opportunity 
offered of comm uni eating with the natives, nor did they visit the 
island during that period, They were seen on the shore ol the 
mainland upon one or two extensions ; but as soon as any attempt 
was made to approach them in the bunts they fled precipitately. 
Like most of the natives of that coma try who have never seen 
Europeans, they are limuh and probably treacherous when their 
numbers exceed those of the opposite party. The following 
trilling circumstance justifies this apparently harsh suspicion. 
Mr. Fitzutaurioe (mate), while employed in a whale-boat in sur¬ 
veying a part of the coast a little to the eastward of Depueh 
Island, entered a creek for the purpose of ascertaining its extent* 
hut had not proceeded far before his progress was stopped by 
the near approach of the mud-banks, rcndcriiig it too narrow for 
the oars. He was not long in this position before lie was startled 
by a loud shout, and the appearance of a parly of natives rushing 
sonull&ncoosly from the mangroves on each side of the creek: 
they sloped at a short distance from the boat and mode threaten¬ 
ing gestures, by brandishing their spears No doubt violence 
would have ensued had he persisted in his attempt to proceed 
farther into the creek* but he very properly backed his boat out, 
and retreated \ it bein^ perhaps, better, w hen practicable, to 
allow the natives to imagine themselves the stronger party [than I o 
teach them experience upon such a subject by the use of fire-arms, 
which must have been resorted to had spears been thrown* 

There is a very guru! and well-sheltered anchorage ofT the 
Bandy beach on the N.E* side of Depueh Island; but with this 
exception, it offers no inducement to visit it again. A trifling 
Supply of fire-wood may be procured front the stunted trees 
that grow in some of the valleys ; but water is nut to be de¬ 
pended upon at all reasons of the year, although there were 
evident marks of a very bountiful supply during the mins. We 
dug wells whenever a level spot held nut any prospect of success ; 
but our labours were generally obstructed by reaching a hod of 
white calcareous rock, from 9 to 15 feel Ijeluw the surface. With 
one well in the sand hills at the N.E. bay we succeeded in reach¬ 
ing to the depth of *21 feet, where we found a bed of sand¬ 
stone, sufficiently soft to yield to the ttnited effects of pickaxes 
and crowbars: the laborious Work «f culling through this was 
carried on a few feet farther, when our exertions were slopped 
by a stream of water flowing in as salt as the ocean. Fortunately 
a small reservoir was discovered by Mr, Bvnoe, the surgeon* 
while climbing amongst the rocks in search of a fresh meal, from 
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which we got about 6 ions of indifferent rain-water* hut ttt 
eipnse i»f very harassing labour, as it was Caiticil the men s 
shoulders, in 7-gallon bameoes. over the most rugged pntli one 
can w ell imagine, This supply enabled us to remain a few days 
longer ou the const, when we w*%e compelled to cross over to 
Timor, for what was not l“ he procured on the inhospitable and 
sandy shores of N*W* Australia. 


Dtsertpdon of *omr <?f the Drawing* *eni akmg with Captmn Wickham* 

Paper* 

No. I. appears intended to represent n goose or duck. 

2- A bird that it found neat some of the rivers in the southern parts 
of \ T . Holland, and in B«rae degree resembles a Guinea-fowl. 

3, IS, and B2 + Boomerang*. 

4, Probably a swan. 

5, An this. 

6, A beetle. 

7, Seal or otter. 

11 4 Cnn this have any reference to Cubing by moonlight ? 

12. A shield ; also a native with apear and shield. 

13. A dance of native children, 

If). A native armed with Bpear and womerah, or threw ing-stieh, pro¬ 
bably relating hi a adventures, which' is usually done by song, and 
ucc mpnnicd with great action and flourishing of weapon*, particularly 
when boasting of their prowess. 

17 and 13. The print of a foot in the mud or Sami 

If. Probably meant to re prese nt the eggs of the emu, as laid in the 
nest. 

2lh Duck*. 

21 and 22, Plants. 

23 * Probably a shark, 

24, A native dance* 

23. Unless die natives have an idea that the earth is globular, U is 
difficult to conceive what is here meant, ns animals and human beings 
are intermixed. 

29. A tree or shrub. 

30 r A native in a but, w ith portions of the matting with which they 
cover their habitations. The huts we saw at Depuch Island were con¬ 
structed by fixing boughs and twigs in the ground In a circular form, 
and joining the smaller ends overhead in the form of a bee-hive, This 
i* covered with a loose matting of grass, being merely long ah red* of 
twisted grass fastened in the middle to & cord of the same maltriGd ; the 
ends hang loosely down. 


* LiibsirraujAse imprroiijfH uf tbu dfiviuf of iht rock oa which die figurr* arc 

fi.iU hll. oJld a 1 » of li liLI i; til nTLELI lilt! 41 f tb* fij(f U IKri . Wlltl tlkG JiUaitrf'TI prefix hJ tu dfcfUlLn, 

tht« ]U4 P nfccfinpoiijr 4lnii Pmi uf ihc Journal. 
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* 3L la probably the hooded iguana* or some reptile of that de ? 
fcriplioiu 

32. Sharks. 

34. A corrobory, or native dance* 

35 and 36. Impressions of hirds 1 feet in the mud* 

37. Land or water tortoise* 

42. Turtle. 

51, 53, 62, 63. The native companion. 

52. Pelican, 

55. A kangaroo* wounded by a spear, 

56. Snake, lVc, 

60. A kiLOgarco, 

61- A native dog. 

65* A crab. 

67. A kangaroo. 

6®. Appears meant to represent the vea-slng, or teche-lc-mer. 

70+ Is probably some animal or insect; with which we are un~ 

wpiintai 

71. Appears to be a bird of prey T having sciaed upon n kangaroo-mt. 

73. Appears to be meant for an iguana, probably that described by 
Dam pier. 

76. A burial-place. In the southern parts of New Holland a well- 
cleared and secluded place is chosen j frequently a circular mound is 
mined over the body, round which several narrow circles are described. 
These places are held sacred* and kept exceedingly neat* and free from 
shrubs ; frequently the trunks of the surrounding trees are carved over 
with various devices. 

66. Probably m otter. 

87. Kangaroo and emu* 

92. May probably be meant to represen! a native afflicted with a 
similar disease to that from which the natives in parts of Africa fre¬ 
quently suffer. 

94- Appears meant to represent two natives in some particular cos¬ 
tume. Thus dm wing was upon the face of a very conspicuous block of 
atone in Watering Valley, and from 40 to 50 feet over head. 

The drawings that are shaded throughout show those where the sur¬ 
face of the stone waa entirely cut away t the others were only in outline. 
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VI,— Cmmvnicatum* respecting the Geography nf South* rn 
Abgmtwia. Rv Hr. C Tilstone Beke. Commocucalwi 
by ilit? African Civilization Society. 

1, Note* on the Geography 0 / Sfiwd* 

Ank6ber t &rd M<xrck f 1S4L 

It is with no small satisfaction I sil down to write to you from 
ibis country. When I wrote from PMu I had really some doubts 
whether 1 should over reach it: not that I absolutely feared lor 
my life; but it seemed probable that difficulties would lie thrown 
in mv way which might oblige me to return, Fortunately the 
father of Mohamad Ah (in name my protector, but m reality the 
source of all the obstructions l met with) was not at home, and i 
was allowed to continue rny journey, 

1 reached Fdiri in 47 days from Tajurrak: I was in hopes to 
have arrived here in time to observe the eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on the 5th of February ; and 1 did reach harri, 
haring pcrfonnftl the distance from Oybhlin to that place m 
24 hours; but the weather was so bad that l could do nothing. 

I arrived at Fdrri just in time to escape the short rainy 
season, which continued from the day of my arrival till the day 
before yesterday—25 ilays in nil As 1 travelled just before it 
began, you may conceive 1 had drier weather than .Messrs. I*cu- 
bergand Krmpf. This may account for my meeting no elephants 
till I came to the shores of the Ha wish, whereas they found them 
n lung way offi That river 1 understand is at present so much 
swollen that a Rcdawi caravan on its hanks is unable to c^oss it. 

I Hatter myself that the Map of Captain Harris nml the Fable 
of Observations* 1 now forward to you will be si Jo wed to he a 
valuable addition to the geiigraphy of Africa. VY ben 1 get my 
notes in order you shall have a number of bearings, and also, per¬ 
haps, some slight alterations and additions to the map ; but [ 
apprehend it is on the whole pretty correct. My ol*servtiiions 
cannot Ije very far out, though you will make allowance for a 
young observer, who is short-sighted and has only a small instru¬ 
ment. Whatever my imperfections, you may rely upon my being 
a strictly conscientious travel! cf. 1 put down j usi what 1 observe, 
and shall he the first hi point out my own mistakes whenever 1 


* ASoikti with Df. Ucke r * Icltrr wa* f^ejiLveil n ca^jr, made in \br Chief Engineer'* 
Ofll-cjt, lAimhoy,, of the H Mali of Uw [tout* frtiiii Tnji'imh to- AntAbcr* *)f El^e >1 Lutein, 
luulrr Captain C. Karrii, In Ihr Cwul of Shwi, 1S4L ; wrtrynd hy Atabt^t-Surifeon 
R r Kilt mid LlctU, (Iftdki'T. IS/’ It Ilm bwcL tl*po«£n?tl arming the SotLeij * charts 

Thb aiirothiiuLu.t iiijil ii»fimnaii^iud cib«iTHtieiiB dlmld U* gilfff in appsinlia; 
tn Dr. Mc'i cculi hjutik-aui^i*. 
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fuiil myself in the wrong. My pocket thermometer is broken: 
tLat of New man had the upper end chipped off, hut fortunately 
has not been rendered unserviceable. 1 have, however, sent to 
Aden for others: and having beard that the Negus has a baro¬ 
meter which belonged to the Late Mr. Airsiun, will inquire about 
it, and if it is in existence make use of it. , 

By my observations you will perceive that the latitude of 
9° 36' 30" N. may pretty safely be assumed for Angolitin. 

(Image, L am told'bv a native, is 8 days to the W. (and jjeriiapB a 
little to the S.) of Angolalla, Leimu (Limmoa!) is said tu be 

3 or 4 days beyond it. The governor of Gur%o, who armed at 
Angf-il-Ula just before Mr, Krapl I left, Uilil us llus.t tic (ail 
old man) hail travelled from fiuiige to Angoldlia on foot in 

4 days. , . 

Combes and Tamper were really in Shiva, and consequently 

were the first European visitors since the time of the Portuguese 
.Icsuits. After them came Dufe (also a Frenchman), who died 
at Jidda; thence lscnberg and Krapf (Germans); next Kochct; 
and lastly, myself, being the first Englishman, Mr. Airston aim 
Kiehnaler died, you know, nn the moil ; the former at l-arri, lire 
latter at Amide* As 1 am the first Englishman who has reached 
Shwi, » I believe 1 am the first traveller who has had it in bis 
power to give something like a satisfactory account of its geo¬ 
graphical features. Fatigar, belonging to 8liwa, t hope to visit, 
anil lav down at Inst the course nl the Portuguese correctly. 

You will perceive that I make Anpliilla 8-100 feel above the 
ocean, ami Ankdbcr only 8200. This is quite against the evi¬ 
dence of the senses; and Mr. Krapf on our rood hither pointed 
out to me the height of the Chakka mountains and of Ankdbcr, 
and asked how it was possible Cut Ankdber to be lower than 
Angola!la: nevertheless I had my douhta, which were soon con¬ 
firmed on my arrival here. It is true Ankdbcr is situated in a 
high mountainous country 5 but the country at the western base- of 
the Chakka mountains is more elevated than that from * Inch they 
rise on the E. side, and asrends gradually as far as Angtdalk, 
which, though in an apparently lower position (situated on an un¬ 
dulating plain), is in realitv higher than Ankdbcr. ^ I cannot say- 
how much further to the westward the ground continues to rise; 
but the Chakka mountains are the w ater-shed between the Hawaii 
and the Niie; and tlw Beresa, which we cross on the road to 
Angolalla, is an affluent of the latter. 


• Dr. [kite mill In Imhusr, “Did Martin, a (iefciaa. eon* ihronghGoadv mid 
wliiiti the «anw W»Jt” Th» qwitlMik atipr*r< tu ref(r tn Maruii U»liti, a liusitaf 
tu tiic cmuWnitLit (if Df. RlijrelL, of *h«n Unit Irurdbr ujfi, m (Jw tu Itw 

teond voluma hii TWrii in Atrfwinis- 1 * he rrtunrd al toy pipcnM lo A! ,mi»ia 
in Iami it Pf|Xfrtwl to Wp firtrftrttfpiS (ioiidw to m IM7. -^Ed, 
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Fancy my finding here, within lO 0 of the Ime, dog-rota* 
honeysuckles, and jasmine; and blackberries in the hedges, 
stinging nettles in I he ditches, and buttercups in fields of grass 
quite aii fine as those of England. Gut there is every climate 
here within the extern of n few miles, and the country will pro¬ 
duce everything- Lower down are cotton-fields; and in the 
valleys limes, tamarinds, the Sugar-cane, ice. 


2. Information, respecting ihe Countries SAC, of SJntd^ 

Amjftkiila, Nay 29 p 3 84L. 

Tub Vegus having sent for me to prescribe for him and several 
persons about the court, T have had an opportunity of obtaining 
from one of his slava* a native of Narda, some information re- 
speettng the plan- of his birth, and the surrounding countries. 

Oil bo* the slave in question, was taken from bis native country 
ahum ten years ago; he had a son before he left and has at 
present the appearance of a man from twenty-seven to thirty years 
of age. He retains perfect command of bis language, which m a 
Go I la dialect t differing from that spoken by the tribes dependent 
on Sliwa. Limma, the native country of Ondre, from whom M, 
Joiuard obtained the information be has published about the 
Gall a, is well known to him ; it is a mountainous country, forms 
part of Narva, and the language is the same that is spikm 
throughout that kingdom. Dilbo had little difficulty in under¬ 
standing many words and sentences in M- Jomards memoir (dis¬ 
figured though they be by misprints* &<■*) whit'll were kiniutel- 
ligible to M* Krapf and bus Gal la servant, who is a native of 
Sbwtf. 

Xarca is inhabited by Gal la: the king and most of his subjects 
are \luhammedans. They arc circumcised: the jiagan Gallfi 
in Narva and Shwii arc not, M + Krnpf and his Galla 
servant corroborate this account* though contradictory to the state¬ 
ment of Omire ; and observations of my own incline me to believe 
that the Gal la never are circumcised except in the event of their 
becoming Christians or Mohammedans. 

The average elevation of Narea. above the sen is less than that 
of Shu a, and the climate is consequently wanner. Dilbo coin- 
parts it to that of the market-place of Aliu Amba (6 miles JL 
i^f Ankober) frequented by Adil (Dnnkali) merchants, who find 
Aikknher disagreeably cold, Narea is very ferule, and contains 
large Ibre^tsof iTjffce-lrces. Iron, which is wrought bvthe natives, 
is found there, but no cither metal, so far as Dilbo wu aware. 
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The rainy season Lasts six month*, The inlmbitanis are of various 
■hades of colour: some nearly black; others, to use Bilboa 
expression, nearly as red (we should say white) as oursohes. The 
currency (iinsists of pieces of rock-salt famolo) Irom Ti^ty t 
which are brought by caravans from Gender and Gtidjam ■ but 
in the retail dealing of dolly life larter prevails to a great extent, 
A jpvod slave may be purchased, according to Ddbo, ior ainole 
(6 j, sterling), Austrian convention dollar* with the bead of 
Maria Theresa find their way thither, but are not in general 
circulation as in Abyssinia, 

Dilbo states that beyond Xarea tu the W. and S, there is a 
very large nver which lie calls the He represents it as 

rising in the country of Gdbo; flowing through GGftc and I haco- 
tjdra ; next between Nan-a and KA&l, and then beyond Janp ro, 
to IL the country of the Arabs, by which of course b« means that 
it reaches the shores uf the Indian Ocean, frcqoefited by the 
Arabs, According to Dilbo the Gd-job is as wide as from 
this plate to Cherkos (about 3 miles English), and is crossed 
in boats^ capable of cun naming fifty or sixty persons, in which 
they transport horses, mules* grain, clothj and all sorts of 
merchandise. These boats are cut out oil a single tree* and 
the construction of one takes a whole mouth. J he inhabitant* 
of KMil are pagans, huL not Gal la; their Language is different, 
and thev are circumcised* The country lies higher ihnn %ar£ri, 
but the inhabitants are of all shades of colour Beyoiul K:iffa 
the Go job is joined by the river Oino, coming from the country 
of puko. of the savage state of llie inhabitants of which Dilbo 
relates strange stories. They appear to l>e simple and easy 
victims of the stratagems of the slave-merchants, 

Dill.HK states that the caravans frum Gondnr and Gddjom arrive 
in Xarea at the market-place of Sukka, having on their way 
pussfd through Guderu, and crossed two rivers, the ]XImhi and 
Gibbe The latter river he distinctly and repeatedly said has it* 
Course to the Ab4l, and not ^tttliward; and its sources, winch he 
has himself Vila ted, are in the heart of Narea- W hen infr>rmation 
is. as in this ease, so totally opposed to wlwit we have been in the 
habit of believing to be the fact, one can only repeat what one has 
heard. M. Krapf and l took every precaution, by repealing our 
questions in different forms, by making him draw the courses of 
the nvera on the ground, t to elicit the truth. He was uni¬ 
formly consistent in Ins statements. Piibo was nnt furl tier ac¬ 
quaint ed with the particulars of the caravan -route in Gondar, 
having never travelled it: he wi* brought n* Shwd ihruugb the 
country of tliC Galla- 

Ho gave us the route along which he was brought, nn^i the 
time spent in the journey 
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Frtua Nar£& to N4ai>& * . . 3 

Skipped there * 5 

„ Neano to Agftbj* * * 2 

Stopped there * 2 

** Agabja to Addift . , , 1 

Stopped there * * L 

„ Add id to Sdttd * « '* 1 

Stopped there . . + 5 

„ Sdttd to Roggia # ■ . , 1 

Stopped there * * * 30 

>, Rjjggia to GdlUe * . . | 

Stopped there . J 

ii OdLbe to Ctuikka market * # l 


10 44 

The journey from Narua to Ankober occupied in all 54 daya* 
but o uly JO of die in were travelling days. DU bo tayi the whole 
distance might easily lie accomplished on a inule in 8 days. 

Dilips iiceoiiiit differs so entirely from that of Quirt* as re¬ 
ported by M. Jornard, that any attempt to reconcile them, or 
patch up an idea of die country by combining them, would be 
idle. In curro ho ration of Oil bo's statements, it may be re* 
marked that a map constructed by M, Krapf from time rials Col¬ 
lected by hi in in die course of several journeys ivithin the kingdom 
of Sbwa, places Koggia, Sdttd. Addin, and Ntomo nearly in the 
aame situaiioiis that he does. When Messrs- Krapf and Rochei a*> 
comparand the Negus on his expedition against the Media Gal la 
in January, 1810, they approached within one day's journey of 
Gund£bemt, from a high mountain in which district Dilbo says 
the country of Xarea is visible* 

That a. large fiver does actually flow to the eastward beyond 
Narva and Janjero may be taken as an established fact, from the 
coincidence in this respect of many accounts, corroborated by 
niformatioii to the same elFeet, obtained by M- Krapf from 
natives of the latter country. Janjci'o is the name given by 
Dilbo to the country named Gengero or Zingero (properly 
Zhenjrro) in the maps, and he says it is so called by the natives 
themselves. 


3. Notes on a Journey from Ank&er to Gedtt n* in S&wd, in 
April and May, 1841. 

Is the coarse of last Lent Mr. Krapf and I learned that the 
Negus was sending a body of men to Gedem. ostensibly fur the 
purpose of shooting elephants-, and we applied for permission to 
accompany the expedition Our application was refined; but 
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lovmnls tliG end of April lie lent to ask when wc wished to gw to 
Gcdcm to shoot elephants, We replied that we were ready to 
start Immediately, and accordingly two days afterwards we left 
Ardidljor. Subsequently we found reason to believe that the 
Negus id sending us intended to promote a political object of ins 
own; wo were actuated more by ft desire to visit an unexplored 
country thou by the mere love of spirt; and thus the purposes to 
both parties were served, the elephants which we old not shoot 
bcito- merely n pretest on either side. We left Ankubur on the 
morning of Monday the 26th of April, accompanied by sis ser¬ 
vants arid an tiffiro (one of a body of 400 men whose duly is to 
wait mum foreigners) appointed to escort us. Between guns mid 
pistils we bad altogether eight bouek£*-£t-fbti ■ am] it will appear 
frilln ihc sequel that those formed a very important item »n con¬ 
nexion with our mission. I will give the proceedings of our 
journey day by day as they occurred, . 

April 26/A,— Left Anfober nt 9$ KM., and descended wind- 
ing and skirling the range of mountains on which Ankdber 
stands. In I hour we come to Mikbal Wans (River), the 
meadows in the neighbourhood ot which belong to ike Negus 
anti supply fodder Lo his stables, Idle Negus has also a country 
bouse here, placed, as all dwellings in this country lire, on a* - 
count of the rains, on a small amhn, or conical biU.^ Passing this 
we kept ascending, till we reached the ridge which divides the 
river Mikhal from the Mdulek. where we bad to alight and 
descend the steep side of the mountain on Foot, leaving Mount 
Emmtimret and the village nf Miutok to the left. At 1 r.M. 
we crossed the Miutck. running nearly N, and fs. It joins the 
Dinki. which is rrossed on the road from Ankdber to Goflclw, 
M. EmmiSmret, which is the highest point of the range of moun¬ 
tains running From Ankdlwr northward, is extremely high, and 
its hose is covered with thick forests, from which the city is sup¬ 
plied with wood. Its peak is visible at a considerable distance 
beyond the Ha wish. We now ascended nearly b.h„ nod again 
descended to the Meid (whetstone) River, so called from the 
stones in its bed licing used to sharpen knives. &c. At *J| p m. 
we stopped near n village where we were detained Manhour; 
and in \ of an hour after leaving it we reached the river Sun- 
ballet, where we stopped for the night. The bearings of our 
route being given in the accompanying map, need not 1 m: repeated 
here. Our road to-day lav along the eastern declivity or the 
mountains: to the IS. of our mute the country cootmuedI to fail 
towards the Hftw^sh and the country of the Adah or I.Junakii, 
27th. — Left Sanballel at 8| v.M., and proceeding northward 
crossed a small stream which forms a waterfall, nearly tl not qpite 
200 feet in height, nnd after wants continued winding nlimg the 
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■'dgc nf precipices. The whole country is a mass of mountains, 
hi eiIm.lji 1 hour we came to a fine riw of Hie Ad;i] country, 
lying flat, «r seemingly flat, to the E.uf our route. The forms of 
some lit the intervening mountains were very remarkable: one in 
particular was perfectly conical, ami looked more like an artificial 
mound than a work of nature. The mad in pat is w as so bail 
that our mules could w ith difficulty find a practicable path. On 
our left was the nmge of Mount' Wild. VV e had now a lone 
steep descent on fool, picking blackberries (not yet ripe) from 
the hedges as we went along. The sun being now to the N. is ex¬ 
tremely perplexing to me, who am not accustomed lo sec it iu 
that direction. Still descending, we owed at 11$ the rib age of 
Aliu Am ha (this is mol the market-pi rue of that name), the in¬ 
habitants of which arc chiefly Moslems, We here saw a large 
plantation nT capsicums, of which so great a quantity is consumed 
in Abyssinia. The surrounding country is rich and well cul¬ 
tivated; the Mohammedans being more industrious than the 
Christians and not having so many holidays. After stopping 
near Aliu Amin about Jj an hour, we went down a sleep destem 
min a valley, and at i-.ju. we reached the river Aramba, 
which is at present abuut 10 feet broad and front I to 11 foot 
deep. Its course where we crossed it is nearly E- From this 
stream we -ascended slightly, and then descended to the river 
Danji which is much larger, being from 15 to 20 feet wide .and 
from 2 to 3 feet deep, and very mpid. We crossesI the JHoji at 
4 w ®ock, and thence ascend mg northward in } of rui hour more 
reached tlwt village of horugutsa, the residence of the Wnl.asmu 
(f governor) Mohammed Sheikh. Before iggAme this 

place wo passed through some extensive fields of cotton which w as 
just beginning to blossom. Kcrrugussa is situated at the foot of 
the mountain-peak KoremJmmci, The hill is westward from the 
village, and beyond it is another called Kdru. The language 
spoken here is not pure Am baric, but the dialect n£ Argdbbo the 
same as is spoken at Fc-rri. The two rivers we passed to-day 
ftnd a third, farther to the N„ nil I id the Shonkdrgic, unite and 
lorm the A with, an affluent of the Hawdsh. The Sltankrinrie is 
said lo oimc trom Mount Tarnuiber, the Dioji from Mount 
Hum, mid the Atimba from the village of Wdrrn Kottela(f), near 

l:, ' ini 1 l ,mr< ‘i‘ In Ule ™' n y Dinji is impassable. 

Jbfft.—LeJt at ,k t.w. and continued descending nearly in (lie 
direction of N. at first on ploughed land, then through a rich fertile 
»alley along a laoc with hedges on each side of honeysuckles amt 
jasmine which periodly perfumed the air. The river Shonkdimc 
wm before us, and the country around was beautiful. The 
ploughed land extends almost close to ihe river side, to which the 
descent is gradual, whilst the mountain oq the N. side falls ah- 
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rupdy to it. li Is scarcely possible to fancy oneself in Africa* 
At 8| a.m. we reached the river Shonktirgie nt the point where it 
is formed by the union of three streams, the Enddtic, the Wansa- 
twecitj, and another coming 1 from the S.ff. The bed «f the Shon- 
h&t0v is very broad, and the water runs in a number of small 
channels. After crossing it we had to slop ^ an hour to repack 
our tnggage*mule, anti whilst thus delayed a heavy shower came 
op. It was surprising to see the Almwtinstantaneous effect on the 
waters of the river; they came rolling down in one wave; and 
where we had just before passed without the slightest tliffictilty, a 
man who wanted to cross after us could not find a lord. We now 
proceeded up the valley of the Eiuldbe* which rotted far below us 
between precipitous banks. At l Jj A.fci. we descended lo the 
river, which had now, in consequence of the rain, liecome, as 
rcgiah the body of water and the rapidity of the current, as 
large as the Danjh ml the time of our crossitig U, The Emldtin 
rolled along a muddy stream frightfully rapid, and we had to 
ascend its bcd p which w r e did north ward 7 cross mg the si ream re¬ 
peatedly. At 10 o'clock hc jiasscd the c hurch of St. Mary, on 
the E. bank of the river; the priests invited us to stop till the 
waters had abated, but the worst was now over, as I he stream was 
getting less every moment, and we therefore kept on our way. At 
10^ a-m.wc left the main stream, which here comes from the N. YV. h 
and went along the banks of a tributary. The country now became 
more ope el, and in £ an hour more, having passed a small water¬ 
fall Up the right, we ascended a steep, where we stopped to look 
around us. Close to us on the E- lay the village of h'ariibs. on a 
mountain of the same name; Up the W + w m Mount Tarmfiber; 
and the higher portion of Wutli Ixpre S. 25° W. We still kept 
ascending, and at 11 ^ a-M- came to the high land forming the 
water-shed between the A wadi and Robs rivers. We now pro¬ 
ceeded through a beautiful country of fertile meadows and fields 
of corn, with trees studding the whole, and hedges dividing it; in 
fact it was almost an English prospect, only that the hedges here 
are all of jasmine, roses, and honeysuckles iq full bloom. A 
little after 12 we stopped near the village of Did, ilk it to let our 
mules gmre in n beautiful meadow of grass and white clover* 
After resting for $ of an hour we proceeded, descending along the 
cnravau-riwiih from Aliu Amba (the market) to Anlhidkea. 
After crossing a couple of small bn*?ks fanning ike river AdOek 
and continuing through meadows* we tit 2 o'clock reached 
Abdmsa, the residence of a governor* to w'kom our afftto brought 
orders to furnish ils with an escort, that we might first see what 
elephants w ere to be met with on the banks of the Robb Farfu- 
nairty he was from home, and w e therefore went farther, glad 
enough to be spared this useless delay. From A bom 4a we de- 
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scended a steep* passed the village of Arabo .A ml a ; anil lli-p-ti, after 
going: round a little way S. E-. aseiftidinl (N.6CP E_) to ihe residence 
of the Governor of M sikhfnd, where we arrived At 3jt P.u,« this is the 
Mar food of the maps. The village, or town, lies to the E. of the 
Ainba, on which the Governor’s residence stands T and the tli strict 
bearing the ^urie name extends to the E. The dies here (the 
common house-fly) arc quite a pest; the sw amis are n umber less, 
and one is not a moment at peace for them* 

29/A.-—Quilted Makhfud at a.si., and* descending die 
Amlm on foot on account of its steepness, we in l of an hour 
mounted oar mules and proceeded along a rich valley, of black 
soil* finely cultivated. Gradually the country became more 
barren; and as we approached the Roln we passed over a mere 
waste. At 3 x + M r we crossed a small branch of that river, and, 
a few minutes later, the main stream, which was then about 
)h feet wide, and from 1 lu 2 feet deep. The stream winds 
E NrE., through a broad flat valley. After crossing the river 
we traversed a w r ild plain, overgrown with shrubs mid herbaceous 
plants, amongst which wc lost our way; but at 8 # a, si,, having 
crossed a deep ravine, the dry bed of a stream, we recovered it 
□gam. We now continued for a time nearly parallel with the 
course of ihe Kobi, through a wood of acacias, die thorns of 
which tore our faces, hands, and clothes. About 9 o'clock we 
crossed die dry bed of a larger stream than the former, after 
which the ground becomes more fertile, and begins to be culti¬ 
vated. The mountains all fall to the N + and E, At 10 o'clock 
we left the proper valley of the Hu hi. and went up a branch plain 
or va|h>y T which becomes woody as we ascend ; and in | of an 
hour we came to a place which we were told was infested by 
robbers and murderer*. Thai the wilderness (Gedeni has this 
signification in the Geez) is the place of refuge for all the fugi¬ 
tives and had characters of Shwa is a fact. Iiul the danger is much 
exaggerated. The government of Shwd has its faults j but 
throughout the greater part of the dominions of the Negu* a 
single traveller may pass unarmed wilh perfect safely. At M 
clock we crossed a large wady, and began to ascend through 
acacias, rolijuaJIs, ami euphorbias 9 then, w inding round the head 
of a glen, we at 12 o'clock reached the water-shed between the 
Kdbi ami the Sailor, and began descending into the valley of 
the latter river. In £ an hour more we reached it. It$ f 3 e d, 
which b very wide, is divided into several channels, the principal 
one being about 10 feel wide, 1 foot deep, and tolerably rapid. 
Here we stopped § an hour to water our mules, and to luncb + 
At 1 p,m. we bejrau moving over the plain u> the N. of the 
Sudor. About 4 p,m* we crossed the A'shmat, about the same 
size as the principal stream of the Sailor ; and. in 4 an hour more. 
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lUt Gashabakmdi, From hence we continued for | of an hour 
over the plain,, towards Felamki, mir place of destination for the 
night; but hearing of some hot springs in the neighbourhood, 
we turned off for ibe purpose of visiting them : and after passing 
through some cotton-field's we at 3f p m. reached the Gana, almut 
the same size as the A^shmat and Ciashabskindi. 1 his stream 
we ascended a little way till we came to a division of the ch a nn el 
into t wo parts, when, having crossed the principal one, we stopped 
in the island formed by them to shoot Guinea-fowls, just as a 
shower of raid came on, what we saw, as on a former occasion, 
the waters come down id one large wave, raving the entire level 
wf the fiver at least a foot as it descended. We now continual 
up the bed of the stream till 3J r.si.. when we turned up a small 
water-course to the hut springs of Si. Abbo and the Holy \ ixgin. 
The spring called after St. Abbo runs out of n grassy bank by a 
wooden $pout, in a constant stream of probably 2 inches in 
diameter, and at a height which admits of person* placing them¬ 
selves under it, to whom it serves as an excellent douche bath. 
The spring of the Virgin is on a lower level, and t* therefore 
formed into a pool below the surface of the ground, in w hich the 
patients can immerse themselves. The water of both springs is 
so hot that it cannot he borne comfortably at the first moment r it 
is therefore probably of the temperature of 100*. Both Mr, 
Krapf and 1 tasted it several times, but could detect neither taste 
nor smell* It is said, however, that when drunk in quantities it 
is purgative. The offerings made by persons using the springs 
(which are quite voluntary ) go to the governor of Felamba (t, e. 
boiling mountain). After remaining at the springs about £ of an 
hour, we began to ascend the strep Amlja, from the fool of which 
these springs issue, which must beat least JOO0 feet above the 
level of die Gdiwu We were a full hour reaching the top, and 
arrived at 5 p m. after a hard day's work, 

506L—Left Fclusnba at o'clock the road still ascend¬ 

ing. To the ME* lay the country of the Gaik, tributary to the 
governor of the E'phiaia, w h° ftr£? al tn a &{nU \ ^ rebellion, 

in consequence of Ins leaving seized their cattle. We had an ex¬ 
tensive view of the Galla ami Addl country; but in consequence 
of the mist* we could not distinguish objects* To the left of our 
road lay mountains, round which we kept winding, and be¬ 
tween which the valleys formed almost perfectly funnel-shaped 
depressions. At 11^ a.Mh the residence of the governor of i jedem 
bore N. 5" W, of us, and we stopped to fire a salute (as we 
usually did before arriving at our resting-places)* ami then pro¬ 
ceeded, first descending into the valley Irelow us, and afterwards 
ascending the Arnica, on which it is situate. It is called Kdk- 
FArn. E'phiata i* said to luwr due N* one day 1 * journeyami 
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the river BArkena, the boundary of the kingdom of Shwft is 
auoilier days journey beyond E'pbkta, which is, however, die last 
«?nt of government northward, the country beyami it on the fnm- 
ners of Shwa, towards the dominions I if IK-ru, the ruler of 
Argdbba, being a wilderness like the vallev of the Rdbi and the 
bauor. The province of GMem lie* to the E. and S E of this 
rbee, being m great part occupied by Gaihw, tributary to the 

- The P ,veraor * who wfl » fr™ home when we ar- 

rived, dirl not return yesterday; and a messenger from him this 
morning says he will probably not be able to come till to-morrow. 
VVe begin to suspect tbe object of our being sent here. Should 
the governor of E'phiata not be strong enough for the rebellious 
Grill as, the governor of Gedctn will have lo assist him : and even 
though we do not lake part in the war, our presence w ill intimidate 
the relic Is. 1 he governor of Gixlem possesses four guns three 
matchlocks, and one dint. The governor of E'phiata has only 
Sr». \\c have in all fiie-umt. Put Mr, Km of and ! 
have fully made up our minds under no circumstances to lake anv 
pari id the conflict. I brougin iny sextant with n ls ., in the hop* 
°* beln f !t ‘ ,lc Ul **X*toai the latitude of our various stations 
the ™* d ^ but 1116 f l u *te out of the question, although I am U n 
a great portion of the night, in case a clear moment should offer 
me an opportunely ot observing. 

'2ml. {Sutirlay )^The governor arrived at 9 o’clock a.m. ; Mr 
Krajd has been so unwell that fie has made up his mind to return 
without delay to Ankdber. 

♦ a li[lIc hilUeT - but stil1 un ' vel) - He pro wised 

that 1 JC should gjvo up ()lir intendcd expedition; hut this ihe 
governor would not hear of. He bid received orders from the 

hn^o T “T" 1 *.'?' °\ int f ' VlUJern ^' accompany u» 
he must am would. In the afternoon ivo descended to A'nu 

A mba, which we reached after a ride of hours: orders were 
immediately sent down to the Gall a* to assemble for the purpose 

glv ( T° rlm? ^ 31 ^ ° tl<SCk ,LC ldltill0f ur turning-cry, was 

4* 53 a m. we siariml on our hunting expedition 
acenmpaipcd by ,he governor and a considerable csoirt, mi \ 

Pah J ‘T I 1 " n,{ " h I lar?C p!,rtic * of Uis «bincrs and of 

° 9, * w “ 10 «nted on small hut spirited horses. When 

they approached the governor they act up a bud rrv. and the 
chiefs dismounted and gave him their hands. The chiefs wore 
‘ Jf , lKint . ,llr ' P™ J bem ky the Negus, consisting of pieces 

*b “ !v T t daUj ' of a1 ™‘ and shape SX 

sheep-skins which they usually wore over their shoulders and of 
*h,d, .W wok tbopkoo,. i, „ akl w Jf no «„ 
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avc went on foot through the wilderness or forest on the banks of the 
Sailor, following after elephants, which * roused by the cries of our 
scouts stud forerunners, g&vc us no opportunity of seeing them, 
although we had sufficient evidence of their proximity. At 

bring heartily tired of our useless labour, wc began our 
return. The governor had gone on before, but we soon came 
up with him; and before our escort left us we stopped to deli¬ 
berate as to when our next hunting-party should take place. 
Wo wished much to lease, being perfectly convinced that, wish 
300 or 400 men scampering about the wood in all directions, 
and tiling out at the height of their voices to one another, it 
was perfectly ridiculous to think the elephaius would allow ns io 
approach them. But the governor and the chiefs said they would 
be disgraced if they let us ofT in this way, and we were obliged to 
consent to come down again on Thursday morning. VVe now- 
learned that the war with the Gallos was over, they having been 
defeated with the loss of thirteen men, the governor of E'pbi&ia 
losing six* 

5f/i,—Remained at A'rsu A'mba, where we were the greater 
part of the day surrounded by people* who came to see us anti 
all the wonderful tilings we have about us. 

Gf/i.—Another day's fatigue, to no purpose; the people kept 
palling on us to follow, which we did through tin* rivers and 
swamp (now much deeper on account of the rain) until we were 
so heartily tired that we refused to go any farther i and we did 
net see a single elephant. Our escort went on to inform the go¬ 
vernor, and now wc had □ chance ; two elephants presented 
themselves to our view, but we did not get a shot at them, I 
mention these trifles because wo intend in make them a reason 
with the Negus for allowing us to go to Btdga to see whether we 
cannot he mure successful with a Mall escort. If he permit us* 
we shall sec the south eastern portion of the kingdom ; which is 
of more consequence than shooting a score uf elephants. Hear¬ 
ing that the governor was gone on, we proceeded to join and 
take leave of hirn; our baggage having been sent on this morn¬ 
ing to Sebch&j where we intend resting this night. After cross¬ 
ing the Gaua twice, we came, about -tJ ivst,, to tlie spot where 
we turned off from the road to visit the springs of Fdamba* and 
soon after began to ascend, which we continued to do I ill SJ P 
when we reached a considerable town named ,* belong- 

mg to the queen dowager, who has considerable possessions 
in various parts of the kingdom. Here wc stopped at the go¬ 
vernor** house to refresh, and were much pressed to remain for 
the night, hut we declined; and, after * an hour, proceeded, still 
ascending* At 4J we went round a little way in the direction of 
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N. p at the bark (Sell) «F the mountain we had nscrnded, and then 
relumed S,W, from the bead of lb* glen round another, We Mill 
kept ascending. Iml there was higher ground vet to the N.W. of 
us x will appear from an inspection of the map. At 5 o'clock 
we pimsed Hangar, a market-town, and ilnm proceeded IV. ami 
N.W., over tolerably level ground* passing the governor of K ant’s 
residence, situated on a high mountain to the right. We next 
proceeded over swampy ground, formed !>? small streams Falling 
fmm the mountains to the N. of uft, the principal one being called 
ihe Magana, which goes (as indeed they all do) to form ihe 
GasEinbakindi. After ascending the steep mountain W. of this 
stream, we* at 6 e.si,, reached the house of the alakftof Sebcka. 
a Friend of Mr. Krapf. The village of Sehcha is placed in a 
sort of cui de sac, formed by the surrounding mountains, standing, 
like all villages in this country, on a separate amba, Ihe snr- 
rounding district is called K;iot. 

7 th .—Our Friend the ahtka would not allow us to proceed this 
day ; and ns 1 did not like to leave the neighbourhood without a 
smgle observation, I was not sorry at his friendly detention. 
During tlie night I had the only chance of mi observation in the 
whole course of the journey—ait observation by the double alti¬ 
tude of the moons lower It mb when close on the meridian was 
104° 28' - the index error of my sextant being 2 r 30", This 
would moke the latitude 10° II 1 N.; winch, as it correspond* 
very well with Mr, KmpFs and my own dead-reckoning* nmv Ikj 
taken =is the probable latitude of Sdbcfaa* The clouds prevented 
me from observing the ejract meridian altitude; rind every other 
night lias been loo much overcast to admit fWf observations. 

Hrt-— Left Sebcha at a,m.* and kept ascending the moun¬ 
tains behind it. In j of an hour we reached a small waterfall* 
which we crossed, and then went over level ground to a second, 
which we passed l of an hour later- After a further steep 
ascent of £ an hour wo reached a point where we had a prospect 
behind the mountain (to the N. E.)* as well as ip the front. Still 
wending! we reached, in rather more than another J of an hour* 
the sources of the river Jik&ua* which flows to the N r of Kok 
Ffirw Ueforo ns was a not tier range of mountains. After pro-* 
ceeding for some distance* nearly on a level, we, at a,m a 
crossed the head of a valley, and a stream running lo the S.E. to 
join the Gafihabakimli, and then* ascending round a mountain to 
our left hand, w e, in J m hour more, reached a level plain, in w hich 
is the watershed between the Afeii and the Han risk. Our road 
now lay along this plain, which is a swampy moor, w ith low moun¬ 
tain-peaks on either side. The deration must be greater than 
that of Ankiber, if J may judge by the temperature and the ve¬ 
getation, which consists almost exclusively of low firs, heaths, and 
fcrtJS. The air was exceedingly bleak and raid At 9 a.m. wc 
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crossed the sources of the Mdfcr flowing S_M\ to the Abii; milk in 
i an hour inori 1 , those of tbe Gashnbakmdip flowing to the 11 awash; 
whilst, in anotlm { of an hour, we came to those of a stream join¬ 
ing ibo Motor, At I0J a.m. we came to the sources and descender l 
the valley of llio Gift, flowing S,E* to the Ahdi ; wo left it on the 
right, anil came to another stream running in the same dirwlwni. 
Continuing our route, over ground all springy ami swampy* we soon 
after* 11J cm., emerged on the easltrn side of the range, arriving 
at the sourer* and over the valley of tbe Sailor. The difference 
of temperature waj bens very remarkable : the passage from the 
bleak cold moor into the sunny valley of tbe Sail or was almost 
like firming into a different climate. Wc now continued for some 
length of time crossing numerous Streamlets P all affluents of the 
Sailor, the sources of some of which were seen bursting through 
the sides of the mountains, whilst others came from above, form¬ 
ing small waterfalls. At lj p, m. we descended by a steep wind- 
ing path into a beautiful broad valley* extremely fertile and 
thickly peopled; forming a portion of tbe drainage basin of the 
Rdbi. Here, after crossing a few small streams, we ascended* 
winding to the head of another valley, ibnmgh which flows the 
largest of the streams which unite to form the Rdbi, We now 
continued winding and crossing several streamlets, and, at 4 r.m* 
reached the village of Tabor. 

IIVA,- — Left labor at GJ a r M ., t going at first over meadow and 
marsh land, and then ascending till about 7{, when we passed 
round the side of the mountains and came into the valley of the 
Work w ish a river* flowing to the AbaL The weather Was too 
misty to allow ns to see anything at a distance j however* front an 
eminence to the -WE. of our road 'A mind Let was pointed out to 
us, bearing N, 10° E.; and Gesbe* N. 5° W . A lake, called 
A So Balir, was said in be in the direction N- 35* W., which* from 
the accounts given of it* would appear to be of volcanic origin. 
A small lake is placed nearly in this position in Arrowsmitl/s map, 
which is doubtless the same, as w j e are now very near the route of 
the Portuguese missionary Olivarez, fronf whom, I apprehend* 
the account of it has been obtained. *At9 a^m. we proceeded a 
little way up the bed of the Workwdaha, which, with its source*, 
we soon left on our left-hand, crossed the head of another smalt 
* stream, and then the river Difdif, coming from the E. At near 
9 J AM we crush'd a larger stream, and ascended by its side through 
swampy ground ; and* at a little distance farther, crossed some 
pools forming the source of another stream* The pass of Tar- 
m&hcr was now on our left, bearing S, G0° E, As we had 
now r reached the high road to Angolalla and Ankdber, wo 
ir*eta number of people; having hitherto, on uur road from the 
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N. r met only a few occasional herdsmen of the Negus, Even 
hunt, however, tins country is devout of villages and trees, the 
mountains above being pasture, whilst in tbc valleys the ground 
is subjected, but in no very great degree, to the plough. Soon 
after 10 \.w + we came Id the valley of the rivet Gur, a fine piece 
of arable land. We next came to the river Imbeliber, which 
runs to the N.E., anil which lower down in its course receives 
the name of Resbkalb* Continuing our way over a plain and 
crossing another small stream, we ascended a steep for a short 
distance* nntl then descended to the Jibwfisbn, which we crossed 
ot i J ^ a*W»* just at the junction of the two streams by which it is 
formed. From this river we ascended for ^ an hour, crossed the 
valley of another stream, and then, after passing a village the 
name of wbidb wo could not learn, but where we were informed 
there was a church dedicated to St, George, we descended rapidly 
to the river Guiluberdt, which we crossed soon after L i\ H- Fran 
it we ascended the steep side of a mountain, passing by an en¬ 
closure which to our eyes looked like that of some ecclesiastical 
edifice. We inquired of some passers-by whether a monastery 
was not there, and they answered in rather a confused minuter 
that there was not. We aftcrwwls learned that there was a 
monastery there* ancl suspect that the persons of whom we inquired 
on iiji“ road belonged in it, and told us a falsehood, lest our largo 
party should have felt inclined to stop and demand the hospitality 
of its mmole*. From its general position and its vicinity to the 
Church of SL George's, we imagine that this is the monastery of 
St. George's which appears on tire maps. We now proceeded on 
a level till near 2J f.m. A severe cold which I caught during 
the night at Tabor (the pi are we were given to sleep in being 
quite exposed to the weather), added to the effects of tramping 
about the moon and swamps at Giklem* rendered me tod unwell 
to continue our journey. After proceeding therefore a little 
farther, we turned off to the village of Lagrlita, where we arrived at 
3£ i\M„ and slopped for the might. 

10 th .—In the morning 1 was afraid I should not be able to 
proceed to Ankuber* but as Mr, Krapf was anxious to get home 
I was per&u ruled to make the attempt. We left Lngaiionl H\ a.m. 
After posting through some marshy meadows and crossing a 
small stream Mr. Krapf pushed on before, leaving me in charge 
of the servant* to follow at a gentler pace. At a.h. I crossed 
tliE river Guu&gunit, anti then ascended above the tide of the 
stream* beyond which lay the large village nr town of the saute 

* Or flrthkith tin W iiJtiLiilcLCt. Caii th'n tm ihe Haibtku •bldi, aceanliiig la 
iMfLTnl hj IMp^-ll (vgL iL p. 21 m ),}\>lm lb? Nik thr« *'joujubt m Urn 

^ iis rptiiliaiMiCd with the dv«r WJ unfit*! im l«e map of Cymki Tacit into?—Ku, 
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immc?,, situated in 1 be t*n k of two streams, The rortil wa* now a 
gut-cession of ascents anti descents, but on the whole kept rising* 
till at I2J p,m. ] reached the highest point, being the water¬ 
shed in this direction between the Absli and the Hawdflh p when I 
Ijegnii descending along the side of Mount Ch/ikkei, having the 
river A It Am far below in the Talley. The road soon became so 
precipitous ami had that [ was obliged to dismount and descend 
™ foot in the best way I could, supported by two men. At 
11 e.M., having mmc to the rivrr. I re mounted my mule and 
then ascended gradually on the other side, till at about p + w., 
when, turning short found to the 1 came to the Chakka 
market-place, and my eyes were greeted w ith the sight of An briber. 
In [ an hour more I was nl home. 

11 sc accompanying map w ill show our route more In detail; 
and on the margin of it 1 have noted the temperature at which 
water l*oiled at all our stations except Lagdila. I have not at* 
tempted to fill in any of the mountains Ijeynnd the central rango 
of the Wfiui, 3* in a country like this, which is altogether moun¬ 
tainous and where every mountain jicak has its separate name, 
the attempt would lead to endless confusion. 

This little excursion has been attended with the advantage of 
determining the jraiticKi of the water -shed ( in Southern Abys¬ 
sinia, between the rivers fin wing westward to the AbiU and east¬ 
ward to the Ilawdjh, As the longitude of the water-shed in this 
direction corresponds very nearly with that of the water-shed in 
northern Abyssinia* it may perhaps he not unreasonable to infer 
that they arc both formed by a continuation of the same central 
high laud \ in which ease it will follow that the sources of the 
river Taka*ze will be nearly ill the posh ion assigned lo them in 
Anwsmkh's Map of Nubia and Abyssinia, and not so far E* a^f 
they are placed in Mr. M'Queen's Map of Africa, or in the little 
sketch which you forwarded me in a letter of the 4th of February 
las!.* This is merely my inference from the premises,, and it 
must of course bend before evidence to the contrary. 

As far as Mr. Krapf has been able* to ascertain* Like Yulif 
does not give rise to any rivers flowing soulftteard: whether iLi 
waters join those of the river Hawdsh* ns shown in the eld maps, 
is uncertain ; hut at all events the distance between the lake tun] 
the river cannot he very considerably 

The limne " Horror 1T would appear to have amen from some 
inis und emanding of Messrs. I sen berg and Krapf, which they 

* TV iktteh priMUmJ iik tin- London “ ftnjgmpfj ird mil. to lliuftaita 

th« will* tif Mi-wn. Kmpf sum! iMiW^.-Kn. 

f Tlir tiajiLir’ U ttriUt-u Ihui [ur pertup* *A nSl) lel Dr. B^ 4 S 1 (S\: ihelflde here m*\- 
1 tlmcwd ly be ihc KHlIt called 5w*X to tins Soc i&fi Juumid, ruL x. p, iSI.—Ko, 
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afterwards corrected. The old name Hfirriir is the name used 
by the Arabians and Dmuikih and l believe also by the natives 
themselves* The ALiyssmLafls say “ HnirAjge/* which name 
(HurdrgUc) will, I believe, be found in the car lies! maps, which 
were formed froth the information obtained by the Portuguese in 
this country. As to the river made to flow past Ilurrur, I ima¬ 
gine that is the remains of the Portuguese Haw-fob, and that it 
has no existence in reality* 

In conclusion I cannot avoid adverting to a name which ap¬ 
pears in your sketch. Bruce prided himself in the idea that he 
had visited and described the sources of the Nile : we now know 
this to be merely a fancy of his own, for the true sources of that 
great river must be sought for far lo the W+ In Abyssinia the 
name Abdi alone is known, and 1 trust that, in all future maps 
sanctioned by the Royal Geographical Society, that name will 
appear instead of the * Nile/ 1 or “Blue Nus/ S a designation 
which only serves lo perpetuate error. 


APPENDIX TO I>It IJEJvfc'S PAPERS ON ABYSSINIA* 
or [yitiinofTi, 

Tn a postscript to his communication of the 12th June, lS41 t Dr r 
J3cke gives the following list of the fosmunciHs and books of reference 
which he had with him ai the time. It is printed here from an idea 
that it may help in forming an estimate of the confidence to lie reposed 
in his observations and calculation?, as embodied in his narrative and 
map, mil in the two following Tables 
Sextant and artificial horizon* 

Azimuth compass. 

Pocket ditto* 

Two thermometers (now both broken). 

One ditto for determining height* by temperature of tailing water. 

I ocket telescope (for general use). 

Camera lurid a (ocewianally ujed: I Lave made two or three sketches 
with a 50-feet tape), 

A good pocket watch. 

Spring balance. 

Two small compmstt in wooden cases (intended hereafter for presents 
to natives). r 

Ca^e of mathematical instruments. 

Boat of colours* 

lb i led paper for maps. 

Nautical Almanac for 1S40-41-42. 

None a Epitome of Astronomy and Navigation, 

Jackson a Military Surveying, 
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VII.— Ancient Site# among the Bokliyari Mountain*. E*. 

from . n com,nunical5 "n by A. II. Layard, Em. 
*' iiu rtfniarka on the Rivers of Sudana, and the Site of Susa 
fey Professor Loxg, V.P 

Karack, December 31 , Iftit). 

I « AVi succeeded in retching and examining Susan an d ft , me (llilPT 
places of interest m the Bakuvan mountains, to tvbicli the alien. 
tioD uf Ibe,Geographical Society was drawn by Major Rurlfeunn 

I U fi Ispahan id themiddle of last Sepietnbcr, in company with 
Sduffn r Khan, a Raktiyari chief, and reached KnlaTul by a 
toad through the innun tains, boring crossed the highest hart of 
the,great chorn of Mungasbt. The rood we followed is not the 

* D f mio “ ftd by Major HawJinsoit (Geo, Jour, 

II If r^*’i • . hal T* wc wm unal| 1« *u lake cm account uf a 
blood feud existing between ScbifTeer Khan and a tribe of 
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My first expedition, on reaching Kala Tul, was to Manjinih, 
Tin? description given by Major' Rawlinson, derived from oral 
information, nf these ruins is Tar from correct. I visited them on 
two or three different occasions, and eon safely say that there am 
up ifn hi in ts of any ciDn5ef|UPnc6. 1 licr<^ are, Hi ills of 

a citv of some extent; and as these ruins resemble those of the 
Sassiniinn cities which 1 have seen, they probably are of that 
period The tradition mentioned by Major Rawlinsott certainly 
attaches to the place; but the mound described to him is very 

insignificant, .. 

The A hi Zard, which flows in the midst of these ruins., unites 
with the A hi Allah, a very considerable stream. much larger 
than the A hi Znrd, flowing from the mountains of the KoogcUw 
tribes, its source being new Kala Allah. The united rivers, re¬ 
taining the name of Alii Allah, flow into the Kurdistan, in the 
plain of Ram Horatu*. 1 

The plain of Mel Amir contains ruins of two descriptions, the 
ancient mound and the Sassanmn min. 1 here are cd&> several 
cuneiform inscriptions in the neighbouring mountains. The Shik- 
afU Salmln, mentioned by Major Rawliuson, is to the W ■ of Mel 
Amir, and not on the road In Susan, Adjoining the natural cave, 
are four tablets with sculpture; and there formerly existed exten¬ 
sive cuneiform inscriptions, one of which only I was able to copy; 
the others nre completely effaced. The sculptures appear to me 
to be of a very ancient date, ami the character used in the in¬ 
scription is very complicated, Two colossal figures appear to 
represent priests of the Magi; between them is a natural reem 
in the rock, which may have been used as an altar. In the same 
plain, and on the road' to Susan, there ore other sculptures, and 
very extensive inscriptions, which 1 have nut yet had time to copy. 
The plain is called Hong. 

The plain of Mel Amir is separated from the vdlcy of the 
Kuran by a ridge of hills of a considerable height. "1 here are uvo 
rnatis across these hills to Susan. The distant* may be between 
15 ami 20 miles. 1 bad much difficulty iu reaching Susan, the 
neighbourhood of which is inliabited by a trilic of the Diiuniii, 
notorious for their predatory habits. Unfortunately 1 was rub bill 
on my way thither of my watch, compass, and many other things 
whirii would have pro veil exceedingly useful to me, 

I have experienced the difficulty of obtaining correct uiforma- 
tion ns to things and places from Persians; and 1 am not sur¬ 
prised that Major Rawlinsuti should have been misled by their 
exaggerated accounts. At Susan there are scarcely any remains 
which would indicate the site of a large city; and those mins 
which do actually exist are all confined to the northern bank of 
the river. I do not doubt, however, that n large city did^ onre 
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exist here ; but there fire no mu units «f nnj sbse, ur column^ or 
oven hew n stones and bricks. On cither side of the river p which 
enters amt leaves the valley of Susan by narrow acid almost im- 
jmssable gorges, there ore the remains of ancient reads, and the 
river w as formerly spanned by 0 bridge, four buttresses of which 
remain oud attest the stupendous nature of the building, Thu 
tomb of Daniel is ueilber of white marble, nor are there any 
sacred fish: it is a comgiaraLively modem building, of rough 
stones* containing 5 wo aparlinems. It is regarded with great 
veneration, and is always known by the name of Gebr Daniel 
Akhar, or the Greater Darnel, in contradistinction to the one at 
Shus, There is an inscriplion near the tomb, w hich, however* 
from the extreme jealousv and suspicions of the people* I was 
unable to sec. The story of the black stone of Shus had 
reached iheni F and they conceived that I wished to carry off their 
talisman, I trust, however, to be abb to visit the place under 
more favourable auspices. The river Kuran is here a Hue broad 
stream P the water of exquisite clearness, and remarkable through¬ 
out the country for its good qualities, I found it fordable in one 
place only. 

I bear of another place called Susan, in the mountains, to the 
IV Iv. of the place 1 visited. There nre also here, I cun told, the 
turns 1 if a large city* aud adjoin tug a, very extraordinary work : a 
mountain known by the name of Koh Kai-kou is said to have 
been cut through to alford a passage for ft considerable stream, 
which forme]Jy formed a lake. I am also informed that there 
are numerous cuneiform inscripiions in the neighbourhood, 
Making considerable allowance for exaggeration, it is probable 
that there are ruins and works at this place worthy of a vislu 
Jhis busanis known ns Susan Sir Aub, to distinguish it from 
, P^ ace dae same name, and is situated upon a consi¬ 

derable stream running into the Knram 


Prnf&tsor Long's Remarks. 

M*jor Rawltusoa admits Suj, near the KerkLi.1i or CboumaL 
lo be the Susa of the Greeks ; yet he contends that the Sbusan of 
Scripture is a different pi arc, and was situated on the river of 
Shuster higher up than Sinister, and in the mountainous country 
But before finding a site that shall represent this Sbusan, ii jj 
necessary to show that Slniiin is differont front Susa. Major 
Kttwlinsont arguments are slated in this Journal (vol ix„ i>, s5> 
l.ut in my opinion they have no weight. There is not the 
slightest evidence to support the notion of Shusan and Susa 
being different places; and it now appears from Mr. Liv.ird’s 
visit to ftusan on the river uf Sinister, that there arc no tuouiids of 
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iinv size, anil that the supposed ancient tomb of Daniel is a eotn- 
p&mively modern but filing. Mr. Layard thinks that a large town 
I ins existed ai Susan ; hut there is nothing to show that it was 
Shtisan. Even if ihe ruins at Susan exactly corresponded to 
Major Raw Simon's description, I should not think his argument 
at all strengthened by that fact; for he has failed to show that 
Shu&in is different from Susa, which must be done before we look 
out for a site for this new Stiuain. 

The general slate of the comparative geography of Susiana, as 
respects the site of Susa and the rivers of Susinua mentioned by 
the historians of Alexander, may he collected from my paper on 
Ihe site of Susa, in this Journal fvol. iiL, p. 257)* There is some 
confusion in the historian* of Alexander and in those who copied 
them, as to the rivers of Susiana. which docs not surprise us 
when we know ihe nature of the country. Major Eawlinsan's 
theory of the rivers is this: the Kerkhah or Karan (as it appears 
to have been hitherto incorrectly called) is the Choaipes, the 
river of Dizfvd is the Coprates, the Koran above Shuster is the 
Eukrtis, and the united arms of the Koran and the Dizfill rivers 
make the real Fuitigrts. My theory is this: the Kerkhah is 
the Cboaspes* the river of Dizful is the Copra tea, the Shapur* 
which Hows along the western base of the great mound of $m $ is 
the EultruSp and the united stream of the Shuster and the Dizful 
rivers is the PasiligrU* which j at least below the junction of the 
Shapnr and Kuran, was often called the EuIjpus. The river of 
Shuster I leave without a name,, as the best Greek writers have 
left it. Diodorus calls it the Tigris or Easitigris, and* whatever 
may have been its real natnCi this is the river spjkcn of in the 
campaign of Eixmcnes and Antigonu*. 1 admit that there are 
difficulties in identifying the ancient rivers of Sohuiul, but my 
theory presents fewer than any other. 

Major R&wliiucm first undertakes to establish that Slrusan is 
different from Susa. Hi* argument to prove ibis is stated at 
p. 85+ He hot next to find a site for this Sbusan, and he fixes it 
at Susan on the Kuran; but the site docs not correspond to hi* 
description obtained from hearsay. Ilia argument, then, is reduced 
to lists, tliat. the expression ** Shusaxt the Palace/* would appear in¬ 
dicative of a distinction from some other city of the name ; to which 
1 reply, that such an expression may very well he used without im¬ 
plying any such distinction. Major Rawlinson has then neither 
established the fact of Skua&ft being different from Susa, nor has 
he found a place for this assumed city- % 

Major Rawlinson finds no difficulty in reconciling hts theory 
of the rivers of Susiann with, the ancient geographers and his¬ 
torians, except as to one fact mentioned by Diodorus (xlx* 17) in 
his history of the campaign of Eumenes and Aiuigotius. Anti- 
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gnrms arrived on the W. bank of lhe Coprates, and Eumenes was 
E. of the Ftaitigru* Eumenra r^crolied the Pnritigris and de¬ 
feated Antigen us/ ivho retired to llsdnm on the Euhrus. Now 
he mlghl very well retire to a place on the Shnpur (which [ 
assume to be the Eulams). but he could not retire to the river of 
Shuster, the Eutaus of Major Rawlinson* Either, then, the 
river of Shuster Is not the river of Diodorus, or Diodorus has 
in rule a mistake as to the IyuIieue. Major Hawlin&on would 
willingly consider the mention of the Euhrus in this passage hi 
be an error. He say* that "in describing the march of Alexander 
from Susa to Ecbataiux, Dimloma had previously mistaken the 
Choaspcs fur the Tigris, (pu91)f and this second error need not 
the re fure m much surprise u s. 1 " Because then he has made one 
error in the geography of Sasiana, we must assume flat Diodorus 
has made two ; and by the same reasoning, two being established, 
we must assume a third, ami so on. It would be better tn reject 
the evidence of DunJorus altogether as lo Siisiniui, than treat it in 
this manner, and to determine the question by other evidence, 

The river Shaptir, here assumed to be the Eulmus of the 
historians of Alexander, rises, according to Major Ratvlinson, 
44 aljcmt 10 miles N. of 8as ; it flows in a deep narrow bed by the 
tomb of Daniel, and laves the western face of the great mound/' 
Near the mound there is a forth the only one in the river, as 
Major Rawlinson was informed, from near its source to its junc¬ 
tion with the Kuran. Major Rawlmsa® adds, that the Sluipur is 
navigable from Stis lo the junction of the Kurin, and " from liter 
facility which its deep and narrow bed, nearly level with the 

* Sliijflf Jla*liiisDti k&f ip ^ Et>n»w* re-eroMeit Elw Konti when a |mrt nil y of hi* 
aUi-Li*ary"a Cufcia 3i*J hfm yifr, cuti-i, AtimaLiijR |]jL-ni Wfutt ihzj cvulil U- 

flipparfr4 r he giivt Auri^imui a tijpuhL Mjjur 1 Uwl mtou lUrirpntei Eltal 

Ecuittirt on irlrrins from Huia cxatte-3 Hi* KtEfftti Mow the tmvkmtK* of £e Ditfiil 
branch; n ml 3ie uppisiri to ctiniiider rliM Il» fe^efufwMl if ai ri» tunr j]\mv, If m F 

AjilJtfQtiUl LIU thu W* tuuiti, of t3iu- CajaalH* Uni ihu ii Uu| B^h f,ial, int 1 'rl- 
% II* DifldfinMp wba trrfmv* u> my (Tut Etmicins fettocted a |Mf| of lit* aftniy of 
Anli^nu whhh had tiHM1 the CtrpflUtrt, util AsIlgiftmM, for want of roubf ml 
bf?l(i lino, bring on the W, I auk. Tb* iiamitiTC i f Diydurcu ii rrrt rnnfutmi j but 
Ulif ]f the nMUMLLEig of lliii paHagiL T1 m? wiml* of Majut W^wlifjjoii aim u* uye W 

fly III- HTTlIitjpotyr 

f The nrfrtrrtu* i»% 1 fipflgmphirail Jmimal ’ ii bL Eiodamt jmL Ilf bat I amnmt 
that thb i* ji tymgmMs^ mw. arid [Lai it iVi[l! W " iri L Lu. M-lirrh Ertiisuru- 

niodotli* **yi lltai ALfxaoiin- l*-a Suift, mn± Tipri#v iu Cw»+ 

Fi«ba Ci™ liu |ni«setE iljruiiirJ. friutut, Ib^iiEiiwi, amt nrriv*i Mi Kcluiiuia 

iti Media. Whtu we bare uisrvi rird Urn etaet n. f nEp . f Aiming wr may thrti detw- 
mbs wlitll^ Diffilonn Sum miiftalsi ilk* CluMupe* for Uie TigdiS witli mir iiraenl 
kimwlcd^ of I Ik cDunlry It wodil u untmcmij to crtWv ilie ClkKrtiei u tb* 
Tifti- or PaBElJgrij. If nig&t nk-i be tkii tfa* nruf in Diadorui, Ef II bo 

an tftpiof H* cojtTul j aj.il it tai^lrt alto t* .npgciin] that [J^iaoim if i] Jra 
iHiluig it rigb!, limply copied Lli aulSiariiy here, m h* di^n wiiJia«i iro^r- 

tliUHiLtig II It it iiul too i ii iitfJi to tifw i n e that tliodarut Uid uul kmiw ibe ™jmih}iy 
ofSiuimui, and ibai he dnipty eaptod LJt .uLi3iDrtij L a, wbeiUrr they wt-re ri^Ll ^r W iL t 
CuiSequeurlj an ftM* m oirf butine* d^-j not aulbiifiie at ta auumc- c-ttot in ■ur.iW. 
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surface of the plain* affords for draught, U particularly suited to 
navigation/ 1 This river, which is navigable, was navigated by 
Alexander* according to .Major Rawlinson. 

The passage of Arrian (Anabasis* vii. e. 7) is referred to by 
Major Haw] imon (p. 00} to show that, on bis return from his 
eastern expedition, Nearchus brought the licet u to the mouth of 
the Shaper river; and from hence he navigated that stream to 
«Stisa , 11 This La not the meaning of Arrian, who says that 
11 pphiTsiiriu brought the licet up into the Susicm territory 
(EouaU 7 is), and that Alexander embarked and vailed down the 
Eula-u* to the sea. Major Rawlinscm has it thus ;—** Alexander 
afterward* mu barked on the Shtipur* and following the course of 
it to the great river, sailed down the Eultras (as we slumU 1 say, 
ni the present day* he sailed down the huran) to the sea, sending 
his shattered vessels through the Haf&r cut into the Tigris. 1 ' Vow 
if the fact were as Major Kawlinson represents it, he would have 
shown most clearly that the Shftpur is the Eulscus; w hich he does 
not intend to do. The fart, however, is, that ibis passage only 
proves that Alexander cm barked on the Enlffu* some where in 
Susianap and thus reached, the sea. But this passage proves that 
the Paririgrix was sometimes also called the Ruhr us. which is in¬ 
telligible enough if we assume the EuIotb to be the Shapur.* 
Alexander may have embarked at Susa ; but Arrian does not say 
so, (See (geographical Journal, vol- iii., p. 258.) There remains 
a difficulty to be stated as to the identity of tbe Eulaeui and 
Shu pur, ** The water of the Shapur/ T say's Major Rawlinscm, a ‘ is 
considered by the Persians to be particularly heavy ami unwhole¬ 
some, and in this respect to bear a striking contrast io the 
herkbah, which Hows at some distance to the W., and is believed 
to be little inferior to die Karan m the Lighiness and excellence of 
its water. 1 ' Also She river Kerkliab is |.J mile to the W\ of the 
great mound of Sub, and Major Raw Lineon could discover no trace 
of budding in the interred between the rivers. The great mtnmd, 
as already observed, is on the ly. hank of the Shapuri now if the 
S3 in pur is the Euhrua, and if the water of the Eulans was. famed 
for iis quality, we have u contradiction ; but the solution of the 
difficulty* tf it b considered such, it that the Euhuu* has been 
confounded with the Chonspei from their proximity. Further, 
there are no ruins except on the E* bank of the Sbapur* anti none 
on the Kcrkhab, and yet the Kerkliab is admitted to be the 
Choucpes* and Susn was on the Choaspes 5 therefore Sus is not 
£ 311 * 0 . Here we have another ctwttrndictUm \ but the answ^er is 
ibis : the Chuaspci and Eulzeus, from their proximity, were often 

* Ami it)» |:tuvvlI by a chd|«uuh?u of StmUa with, Arrian,Uwttbu uniat* Piicljjrrrwp 
aii*S ffrifcrUi loiirrtUmei wkU iLfdiJefVfltij* tssrog. Juuim], tuL tii* 
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confounded, If this is not admitted* thou if 3us is Susa, the 
Shapur is thc Choaspes^ and thus all is thrown into confusion. 
But the easiest solution of the difficulty is that already mens ion ed, 
that owing to their proximity the two rivers have i*eeo confounded, 
and the site of Susa has been referred generally to the larger 
stream. Beside this, it is possible that there may have been 
buildings between the Shapur and the Choaspes. Indeed such a 
position between the two large streams must have been a very 
strong one, and if there is no doubt of Sus representing Susa, 
and I do not doubt it, I venture to assume that the mass of the 
city was between the two streams ; and the citadel, if the mound 
represent it. would be uu the E. side of die Eulams. And if 
ibis citadel represent the royal residence, for which it would do 
very well, then the prophet Daniel, to use the words of Major 
Riiwlinson, l>cit!g in the palace, might see the vision on the 
l*ctf tiers of the Uki (the Shapur) and hear the voice between the 
banks of the river ; for, to apply the words of Major Rawlinsun to 
this site and mound which be applies to the imaginary mound of 
Susan:—“At Sus the river does actually lave the base of the 
mound and, at Susan, the mound, instead of being 1£ mile dis- 
lunt from the river, on which Major Kawdinsott founds an argu¬ 
ment against the identity of Susa and Susan, does not exist at alb 
I say nothing as to the evidence of Ptolemy, which Major 
Rawlinson has used in his argument, I do not understand the 
passage in which he speaks of Ptolemy (p. 85) ; and I do not 
admit that Ftolemvb evidence, even if rightly understood, is of 
any use for settling this question. I lay no stress on Pliny's 
account (lib. vi. c, ^7)- It it too confused lo be urged as evi¬ 
dence on cither side ; but* if it is to he evidence. 1 claim the 
benefit of it, Pliny mentions the Cbompes distinct from the 
Eukeus; and he says that the Choaspes falls into the Tigris. He 
describes Susa as an ancient royal residence, built by Darius, the 
soft of Hjfft&spei: but he docs not add on what river it stands, 
lie says, however, that the fleet of Alexander reached it front the 
sea by navi^raling the Pttsitigris up to a certain point called Aphle 
'* whence Susa by navigation b 65 miles distant/' According to 
this, the Pasiligrb was navigated to Aphle from the sea, and then 
a new navigation Commenced along some river which has no name 
given to it. When Pliny speaks of the Eulsms he makes it the 
boundary of Susiana and Klymais, a description w hich does not 
well suit the Shapur; and lie further describes it as" receiving 
the Hedy pirns and a river from Susanna; which only increases 
the difficulty. If we assume, with Major Rawdhtson, that Pliny 
is speaking of the Karan and its affluents. Major Rawltnsan him¬ 
self suggests a di Hi cully. Pliny says that the Eula?us rises in 
Meilia and traverses Mc^obatenc, Now Major Rawliuson idea- 
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tides Plinv^s Memhalcnc with Maii-sabadun, and, he adds, ** the 
Eldzeus which traversed this district abovr Soslana can only re¬ 
present the KerkhaJi; and yet, in his (Pliny*s) further notice of the 
river* the Kurem will alone answer the description .* Plinv 
further says that tlic Eulzrus surrounds the " Arr Stisorum ' 
(Susiorum or Snsuuiomm?) r which Major Ttawlinson does not eon- 
aider to raise any objection to his theory of Shusan being on the 
Shuster river. He says* "when again lie (Pliny) states that the 
Eulauis surrounds the citadel of Susa* I cannot but recognise the 
Kuran and Susan; for* as I have shown* the Kerkhah flaw's at 
the distance of J| mile from the great mound of Sus/' But as 
we now know that there is no mound at Susan, the matter is re¬ 
duced to this :—part of Pliny ^description of the Euhrus is appli¬ 
cable to the Kcrkhah, and part is applicable to the Kuran. A 
better proof of the worthlessness of his evidence could not well be 
urged. 

1 am not aware that any facts as to the rivers of Susiana, have 
been established since tke publication of Major Rawlinson's 
paper, which can throw any new light on this question. If we 
are now rightly informed os to llie general course and position of 
the Kerkhnh, the Shapur, the Dizful river, and the Kuran, we 
know all that is material for the question. 


VIIL —The Rolan Posj.—E xtract of a Letter from an Officer of 
the Bengal Artillery; dated Camp at id Quotm/’ or, more pro¬ 
perly, " Shawl Ivot/ 1 in Khurasan, 2nd December* I84L 

After crossing the desert from Sukkur, byway of Bars bore, we 
drew near the range of mountains that divide Sinde* Kaehu, and 
Gundova from this pass. They arc beautiful and varied in form, 
but rocky and precipitous, devoid of vegetation* except that in 
the ravines and water-courses a few stunted bushy trees are to be 
observed. The Rolan river runs along the base; and in the 
neighbourhood of this stream cultivation is again to be met with. 

This brings me on to Dadar, from which place I took my 
departure on the iGth November, hating with me about 500 
camels and eight carts and waggons. The road through this 
pass leads, w ith few and rare exceptions, along what is the bed of 
a mouniai n -torrent, iv hen filled by the melting of the snows or heavy 
mins, and is composed of loose shingly gravel* that recedes from 
under your feet* and is very difficult for draught: camels get on 
well. It is infested by the Kakurs* who live by robbery; 
and the hills sometimes close in upon the road, which is {died 
up by the bed of the stream* running through rocky chasms* up- 
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words of a hundred font high, from the top of which thp rofclmri 
nssail lie traveller with stones; anil were they ns kild as they nre 
cruel and perfidious, they might hold thn place against all comers. 

Many roots were pointed out to me bv the guides T had with me, 
as signalised by acts of violence, several European officers having 
lost their baggage during our occupation of the country. Should 
there he min in the higher parts of the mountains, the stream at 
times comes down in an almost perpendicular volume, without 
warning, and sweeping nil before it, as n friend of mine pipe-. 
rienced, when he Saw a party of men, horses, and camels, nrul all 
his property, bon* down by it; when himself and some few men 
with him escaped by climbing up the nearly perpendicular side 
of tlw hill. A bout thirty, ■ own men were washed away upon that 
occasion. The views in this pass are grand, but there is a want 
of contrast to the barren melts, 

In the second march through it we had to ford the stream 
eighteen time** tedious work, ns the men must unshoe, and pul 
their shoes on again after crossing. At the halting-place tlm 
country opens not into a large valley, about !0 miles long, by 
3 or 4 broad, having the Bn (an river foaming along the base uf 
the hills on one side. Here is a small village, and near the 1>ank 
of the river the soil improve* ; soma traces of cultivation are seen, 
and forage is ohioinnblc for our beasts. 

After making a short hall in this valley for a r enforcement, 1 
mmtal on through an open and stony, barren plain, surrounded 
with mountains; a Jow rocky ridge of hills runs across it, leaving 
a narrow opening of not more than 30 foot wide—(this is a 
favourite spot for the plunderers)—and reached the third balting- 
ldare. In the middle of the night an express reached me fn,j n 
DAdar, requesting me to halt, until n native of nuthoritv in the 
country, and who knew all the haunt* of the robbers, should join 1 

me : this he did in the afternoon, with alnout ciglrty followers of 
various kinds, to be used as scouts. I took a scramble up a high 
iiill in the neighbourhood of the camp, anil discerned a wilder¬ 
ness of mountains, with extensive barren vnllevs; and, where the 
stream runs, a little green tract of coarse gross, which the camels 
feed on. ' 

After our next march ire encamped under a perpendicular 
itcoop of a hill, which time and the torrent hail worn awrtv, laving 
bare the strata, in which regular veins of coal, but of a bad finality, 
arc to be found; these strata are not above 6 inches in thickness! 
anil recur at regular intervals of about feet apart. Tin* strata 
run nearly in this form the coal appearing in black lines m 
that manner. I ascended this hill, and some higher ones, to see 
il iIkj coal cropped out anywhere, or if there were trace* of it in the 
scoops of other ravines, but without success. This lialting-place * 
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is called ff lhe Lost VYaters f' for the stream comes forth from the 
shingly bed, and after flowing for about a mile is again loft, 
leading one to suppose that water might be found by digging in 
any pari of the bed of the stream. The ascent is gradual, about 
I DO feet in a mile. 

The nest march brought us to the source of the Bo! an river* 
which issues out nt the base of a rocky hid in a strong stream, 
and apparently at n warm temperature. It is said that sulphur 
is found in the vicinity of these mountains* 1 got upon the 
highest accessible point, and had a magnificent tow of the pus 
downwards, recognising several of the remarkable peaks that we 
had passed upon the road. The general appearance of the 
country is that of rocky radges of hills very abrupt, and regular 
sloping plains filling up the valley*: these are composed of gravel 
and boulder-stones of various sizes, and in different strata, some¬ 
times large round stone** in others smaller pebbles m f but all have 
a rounded appearance, and are hardened together into a rocky 
mass, h has the appearance as if die higher points had withstood 
a deluge, and the valley been filled up with all its debris. But the 
plains are cut into perpendicular and deep ravines by the torrents 
from the hills. There arc remains of coarse herbage to l>e 
found, smd t believe in the spring-time it lias a more cheerful 
look ; but everything now is dried up and burned from the great 
beat. 

The next day I did not move off until I could see about me ; for 
after alnjul 3 miles of ascent through the bed of the torrent you 
enter that part of the pass where the marauder* usually take 
their post. For about 3 miles the mad runs between perpendicular 
cliff** winding and locking in to each other, making short zigzag 
turns : the cuffs gradually increase in height from about l GO feet 
at the commencement to SOU or GOO m the centre. Notwith¬ 
standing all expectations, we were not molested anywhere* nor did 
we see any one, though the places where they haunt arc easily to 
be discerned by the breastworks nf rough stone on the heights* 
to conceal themselves and fire through* We passed the spot 
where the last attack was made,—the remains of the dead camels 
and horses and property strewed about, as well a* blood—whether 
human or nob I will not say. The scouts I had with me* under 
the native 1 had waited for, had gone through this pari in the 
morning, and reported that ail w as clean 

A!iout 9 o'clock I found an open space* where the sun shone 
warm, where ] halted the men. and allowed the advance-guard 
and baggage to pass on—(l hail about 700 camels with me)—that 
1 might see everything out of the pass before 1 left it, and wait 
the arrival of the certs. 11 nun passed away, and no tidings of 
thorn I so about J l'.w, I w ent back to sue where they were*: I 
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foufsd ibat the caltle cotiiii not get on; so I collected about 100 
men of lhe infantry, wish rvipes, to poll the hulWka and ail over 
llie slants, In ibe upper purl of ihe pass the lolls bromic some- 
ft lull mure rounded, and the nuul less confined ; but it si ill presents 
the same wearisome difficulties, and the spurs of the lulls lock 
into each other, imd turn after turn* anti objects of the same 
nature, constantly meei yom There Is no lack of grandeur in ill 
that is to he inert with. 

I am not a geologist lo tell the nature of ibe rock ; but it is 
generally in horizontal strata; you sometimes come upon places 
where it rises in canes, and in every conceivable angle. Bui the 
gravel boulders are not met w ith in the higher pari of the mm* 

At the top we experienced a great change of temperature: it 
is ;jOGO feet * above 1 >adar. 

I reached this place the evening of the 27lit November* This 
elevated valley is well watered by streams from the bills, which 
surround it in every direction, so that you never see the $ tin rise 
nor set; the? hills, however, are all rorky and barren : il freezes 
every night, and in spots inaccessible to die sun it dors not melt 
during the day; nor is the heat of the sun disagreeable al any 
lime. Our fevers are leaving us, and we are all recovering our 
English complexions. 


]X.—Comparative Geography of Afghanistan. Extract of a 
Letter from Major Rawlinson, dated Kandahar* May bt, 

1841 . 

Rrai.t,v anil truly I cannot contrive to steal a single Lour from 
tny official duties to devote to my l*H)hs or even to the nrrange- 
m<mt of the multitudinous notes which ] collected in Persia, 
When relieved from the official drudgery which the presence of 
an army entails on me at this place, you will again find me a 
zealous contributor u> ymir Journal, but in the mean time you 
must be content to receive such occasional scraps of information 
ns ] may tie able to pick up from time to time, relative to the 
countries in which my lot is now cast, 

_ I have discovered at a spot in the Gbilayeb country (S.E. of 
Kandahar), now named U'laitRobdt or Shahri-Zobtt, the site of 
the ancient city of Araehoxia, which dntes from the fabulous ages 
of Serniramis, ami the ancient name of which (Cophen), men- 
fioned by Pliny and Stephantii Byrantinus, gave rise to the ter. 
fit orial d esignation of Kip in, applied by the Chinese to the 

Dr, GriSfth’i l«JtmuHrical mraltiivHnt (Juicmol nf the Asiatic Sod?Ij uf fim- 

A FtS”^*** Biv«r-l>Sibr 7451-6 f„t above lL c Wl of 

lib? mu; S337.—EiK 
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surrounding country. The ruins are of a very remarkable 
character, ami the measurements of Strabo, Pliny, nod Piofcpiy 
are decisive as it) the identity uf the uite + With tins i nit tea’ 
non uf Locality we can explain the alleged a antiquity of Arn- 
chosia to the country of the Mossagehe mentioned by Strabo 
and StephaDUE, By the Magsagelm they mean the Sacte who 
colonized the Huzareh Mountains in their transit from the Hindu 
Kush to Sacaatmij or Seisin ei (Sjjcsian, nr Sistan). The A mb 
geographers name the inhabitants of the i fiouti tains SankAn* or 
Svcngdn ( the open thesis uf the nasal being common in eastern 
languages), and we have the modem representative m Deh 
Zangf, the present Htustrcb capital. 

Amdliask, which appears in the cuneiform ijsscrSpturns of 
Darius, \s a carious subject altogether. The original name i* 
[Jnrnkbwati (equivalent lu the Sanscrit Saras wati), from whence 
came the Greek Amduitos and the A rail linkluj (winch how¬ 
ever seems to have applied to Kandahar), and the modem repre¬ 
sentative of w hich idle is the Arghnmi-ab River. 

The town of Kandahar was certainly the Greek Alexandria, or 
AlcxandropulLs, and was quite distinct from the capital of 
Arocbosiu* 

I am a good deal puzzled about Znmin Diiwcr, where there are 
the ruins of a noble dfcy. It appears to be the 'razors of the 
Peutingeriau 'Fable, and the name originated, L suspect, with the 
3 Jnfirr.. a title to which I refer uur modem Tajiks; hut die subject 
is dilhcLilt of elaboration. 

The valley of the Helmcmd, the Ilermandus or Rtymaoder of 
the ancients, presents a noble field for comparative geography, 
and t hope to make some intc resting discoveries of ancient sites, 
un the return of on officer who is at present travelling through 
the lower basin of the river under my orders* 

BeihrAm, the ruined city N* of Kabul, of which you have no 
doubt heard in connexion with Bactrian numismatics, is certainly 
the Alexandria ad Caueasum, and 1 lake it aho to represent the 
Greek Eu era lit ha (having been rebuilt hy Eue ns tides) , as it is 
named, in the Zend A vesta, Vacheret, which is an evident at¬ 
tempt to represent the Greek Eucrat in Zend Letters. The 
f'npissa of Pliny, named Ktaqu-cbo by the Chinese, I believe to 
he the neighbouring city, known since the Arab conquest by the 
title of Farwawand. now called M Perwan Darrah/' where the 
last action was fought with Dost Muhomcd* Kabul is, beyond 
nM doubt, Ortospsma, which moans the white camp/' or " the 
camp of lbe white people/' a title that was reproduced in the 
Chinese Si-pi-to-Fa-la-se* Ghuzni can be traced from the re¬ 
motest ages, and Lord Keane succeeded where Bacchus failed. 
The authority is Stephan us Pjmntinuj* 
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1 have not pushed my inquiries much as vet beyond the Hindu 
Kush, or to the westward between Afghanistan find Persia, hut 
to the southward 1 hare a tolerable list of identifications. Pishing 
is the Pharsoga of Isidore of C ha rax; Mustang the Musarrm of 
Ptolemy ; Kwell (Quetta), or properly Kut* Cottahura; and a mul¬ 
titude of minor cm placements may be identified. 

One of the best Illustrated subjects to tins S. is the tribe of 
Abira* The Sanscrit writings name them Ablura, wbkii. signifies 
" shepherds/* ami place them along the mountains fmm the 
Bnkin Pass to the sea. The Sacn?, or Scythians, came down 
from Seistiiu and conquered them, extending their frontier to 
Pattalene or Sinde—hence the Iiido-Scytlua of Ptolemy and 
Arrian. Ptolemy also specially mentions the name of Aturb. 
Idrisi describes the tame country as Abide; and the capital of 
KandabiL a name well known to the Arab geographers, and in 
the Turkish idiom signifies SJ the city of the A In I as, or Akiras. ST 
In modern times the title of the city has been tortured into 
Gandawah, of which you have no doubt heard. A purer form 
remains in Oil ah. a city and country between Eclat and the sea. 
One of these Seythkn tribes was named al&n -Min, or Bln {for 
the m and l* arc cotnmutnble), and its migration can be traced 
the whole way from the lluzareh Mountains to the sea. The 
city of Hmah was well known lu the Arabs in ihe hills E< of 
Herat (il is represented. 1 fancy, by the modern Kclcb (?) Xau}* 
Isidore mentions Mi vn^ktw in Saiastan or Seistan, now called 
Bfniikr, the capital of Gurmasfl or Garmaifr; and in Arrian’* 
lime the chief city of Patlalene was Mi n± m /&p* or the city of the 
Min, 

The Arab Sindic capital of Mansurah t w hich has been hitherto 
laid down near 1 la l* feral km! , was certainly* ns I have before men* 
• I toned to you, in the vicinity of the Mane bur (or properly Mansur) 

Lake, anti it arose* according to Yakut, on the ruins of Brahman* 
ib&ih a city which has also strangely enough been hulicrio placed 
near the sea. 1 may also mention tbnt Dudar. at the foot of the 
Jlrthm Pass, appears to represent the of the Byzantines* 

where a special miracle was wrought by the Nestonaii priesLs 
under Kohad, ur Firdz (1 forget which), the fossae ian King of 
Persia. The accumulation of materials of positive geography in 
these countries is going on steadily and satisfactorily, and { trust 
the Indian government w ill not delay much longer to displav ibeir 
treasures lo the world. 
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I. — 77 Jr? Stmcturr and Dm&Umtmn of Coral Reefs : being the 
First Fori of the Geology of the Vmfntt* of the f Bi mjlt* 
nnder the com mttud of CupL FUzrog* i \, A'\, during the Years 
1832 to 1836. Ey Charles Darwin. M.A. p FJI.S.j F.O.S. t 
Naturalist to the Expedition.— Communicated by Colonel 
Jackson, 

If* on the one hand, \\c Lave loo frequently to deprecate the 
precipitancy with which theories and systems are taked upon 
die insufficient foundation of a few isolated facts; so, on the 
other F we have often occasion to regret that an immense number 
of valuable observations on the most interesting and important 
subjects remain dispersed, and therefore almost useless* long 
after there is more than enough from which to deduce some satis¬ 
factory conclusion. Ever prone to extremes, we cither begin 
to build without sufficient materials* or go on collecting lung 
after we have an abundant supply to complete the structure. Of 
the former of these emirs, the cause and the consequences are 
alike evident—it springs from vanity* and ends in disappoint¬ 
ment : as m ihc latter, it is to be attributed to ignorance, indo- 
1 cnce, or .incapacity-— ignorance of what has been done, and imlo- 
leuee or incapacity to inuke a proper use of what is already col¬ 
lected to our bands; the consequence of which is* to keep us still 
unacquainted w ith what we should long since have know n. 

In effect, vvh.it an immense addition in our know ledge of the 
laws of nature should we possess if a tithe of the facts dispersed 
in the Journals of observant travellers* in the Transactions of 
academics and learned societies, were collected together ami 
judiciously arranged ! From their very juxtaposition, plan* co- 
relation, and harmony, before uninspected, would become in¬ 
stantly visible, or the causes of anomaly be rendered apparent; 
erroneous opinions w ould at once he detected ; and new truths— 
satisfactory as such alone, or supplying corollaries of practical 
utility—be added to the mass of human knowledge. Abetter 
testimony to the justice of ibis remark can hardly he afforded 
than in the work before us—Mr. Darwins * Structure and Dis- 
Hi but ion of Coral Reefs/ To indefatigable research—and, there- 
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fore, to a perfect acquaintance with what hos been observed ami 
written by others on coral reefs—Mr Darwin li-t$ added his own 
personal examination of a great many of those iniorcfring struc¬ 
tures; and* from the manner in which be has grouped ibe facts, 
and then reasoned upon them, the mind remains satisfied that lie 
has detected the law, or rather the process* of nature in their 
formation VV"e can do little more, however, in this place thou 
give an outline of tbc author** arrangement in this highly inter¬ 
esting monograph. 

Tbe work is divided into sts chapters* preceded by an I ntro* 
ductioii, and followed bv a copious Appendix ; there are also 
three charts ami a few illustrative wood cult* 

In the Introduction, Mr, Darwin adopts the classification of 
coral reefs into “ lagor-m islands," or ■' atolls/'— fl barrier +l or 
,f encircling reefs/*—and 44 fringing p * nr "shore redki" though, 
os he subsequently show* in Chapter V,, and declares at p. 102, 
" the three classes graduate into each oilier."" 

Chapter i. treats of " atolL*/ 1 or if Ingrain islands/ 1 and is 
divided into three sections, of which the first is especially devoted 
to a description of Keeling A loll, ak its structure being in most 
respects characteristic of the dans to which it belongs/ 1 The 
second section contains a “general description of atolls■'* and in 
the third and last section of this chapter the author enters more 
minutely into the consideration of that remarkable group die 
“ atolls of the Mai diva Archipelago/ 3 and of the great ff C bag os 
Hank / 1 

Cliapler 1 [, treats of 4 * barrier reefs/* I n it the author shows 
the general resemblance in form and structure between “true 
atolls '" ami "harrier reefs/ T the only characteristic difference 
1 icing, that m tbe latter there rises from ilte central lagoon one 
or more islands* The remarkable fact of the breaches in the 
encircling reef being immediately opposite the main valleys of ike 
enclosed I anti, and the general prevalence of gaps on the leeward 
side, are pointed out, and satisfactorily accounted for. The pro¬ 
bability that barrier reefs are of great thickness is dearly shown ; 
and though, from the known fact that the reef-building polypifees 
cannot live at great depths, the fact would seem doubtful, yet 
Mr. Darwin's theory, developed in a subsequent chapter, satis¬ 
factorily clears up the apparent difficulty. In tbc present chapter, 
however, he confines himself to explaining why tbc opinions hi¬ 
therto entertained on the formation of these reefs arc quite inad¬ 
missible* 

Chapter III. if on "fringing** or “ shore reefs/' These are 
minutely described, particularly those »f .Mauritius ; anti, from 
lhe various facts regarding them, it appear* that + * the cliniensiona 
ar.d structure of fringing reefs depend entirely on the greater ur 
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less inclination of 1 be submarine slope, conjoined %vltl] the fact 
that reef-biulding pnlypif^rs can exist only at limited depths/ 1 
It would further appear that “in some coses fringing reefs are 
considerably modified in mil line by the course of the prevailing 
currents/* 

Chapter IV. is devoted to the growth of enrol reefs* and Is di¬ 
vided into three sections; first* +i on ihc distribution of coral reefs, 
and on the conditions favourable to their increase ; iT second, ** on 
the rate of growth of enrol reefs; 11 ' third, " on ihe depths at which 
reef-building polypifers can live/* With regard to the limits of 
latitude over which coral reefs extern!, they seem to be confined 
la w ithin 30 degrees of the equator, N. ami S,; hut their distri¬ 
bution within this zone appears lo Ik; so capricious, that it cannot 
be explained by Any cause hitherto assigned, As for the rale of 
growth* it would appear from some facts that it is extremely slow, 
and from others again almost as quick, geologically speaking. 
The depth at which corals and corallines can live is very various, 
and depend* chiefly upon the kind of coral anti on local circuiri- 
stances; ibe reef-building polypifers* it would seem* “do not 
flourish at greater depths than between 20 and 30 fathoms/ 1 

Til the four chapters just mentioned, Mr. Darw in has confined 
himself generally to the arrangement ant) detail of facts. 

Chapter V* is on the theory of the formation of the different 
classes of coral reefs ; and, with Chapter VL, constitutes the most 
Interesting part of the work. In Chapter V. are discussed the 
various opinions tlmt have been entertained on the formation of 
coral reefs. tunic of w hich satisfactorily accounts for nil the phono- 
men a observed: the author therefore propounds his own theeny; 
and we are free to ronfe&s it satisfies our own Hand completely* 
and will, w e hare little doubt► tse generally received as the only 
plausible explanation of nil the facts. It applies equally well to 
every appearance ; and we know of nothing more ingenious than 
the manner in which the apparently compound arrangement, if 
we may so term it, of ihe atolls of the Maldira Archipelago h 
accounted for, and the extraordinary structure of the Great 
V Lagos Rank explained. Subsidence, either gradual or sudden* 
and as bv paroxysms, ib, according to Mr. Darwin, the sufficient 
cause of all the phenomena presented by coral reefs, however 
anomalous they may at first appear. 

Chapter VI, is appropriated lo the " distribution of coral reefs 
with reference to the theory of their formation;' 1 and is, like 
Chapter Y. r of the greatest interest to all who would study the 
details of the earth's superficial structure,* The subject of this 

■ Wr ikm tlwi tLim mprrjfniil Cduidnillg, U ¥t da, ill Cflmjsfilfrl V 
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chapter is elucidated IJjr a chart, which, ns Mr. Darwin snys,, and 

we readily believe him, is iJ the result nf many month*" labour/" 
In ibis purl of his work, Mr. Darwin considers the relation which 
active volcanoes and arena nf elevation bear lo areas of subsi¬ 
dence ; and though in sonic coses the two phenomena appear to 
approach nearer than they should do for the sake of the theory h 
still they nowise contradict it; for we hold that whenever there 
Is subsidence there will probably he P at a nearer or greater dis¬ 
tance, a corresponding elevation—the result of oscillation, nr what 
the French geologists term mo/fce/aerif ffc fmtcuf e. Moreover* 
the direction of the spaces Coloured ml on the map, anti which 
represent the areas raised. (5 such relatively Lo the spaces coloured 
blue and indieating the depressed areas, that their co*rolation of 
effect seems evident on simple inspection* though I heir syn¬ 
chronism of action cannot in all coses be fully established.* 

In concluding this sixth chapter of his work* Mr, Darwin rc- 
capitulates all that lias preceded it, and we cannot give a better 
summary than in his own words:— 

+I In the three llrH clmptcr* die principal kinds of coral icefo have 
been described hk detail, and found to differ little m fcir as relates to the 
actunl siirface of the rtef. An atoll differs From an encircling barrier 
reef only in the absence of land within its central expanse ■ and m har¬ 
rier differs from n fringing reef in being placed at n much greater dis¬ 
tance from the laid, with reference to the probable inclination of its 
submarine foundation, and m the presence of a deep-water lagoon-like 
space ot moat within tie reef. In the fourth chapter the growing 
powers of the reckon strutting polyptfers wore discussed ; mid it was 
shown that they cannot flourish beneath a very limited depth. In uc- 
cot dunce with this limit, there is no difficulty respecting the founda¬ 
tions on which fringing reefs are based; whereat with barrier reefs 
mid aidts there is a great apparent difficulty on this head — in hairier 
reefs, from the improbability of the rock of the const or of bank* of sedi¬ 
ment extending in every instance so far seaward within the required 
depth; and* in atolls, from the immensity of the spaces over which 
they are interspersed, and the apparent necessity for believing that they 
are alt supported on umuntam-Hurnnsifr, which, although rising very 
near iy the surface-level of the sea, in un one instance emerge aljove it 
To escape this latter most iiaprolwiblc admission, which implies the 
existence of submarine chains of mountains, nf almost the came height, 
extending over areas of many thousand square miles, there h hut one 
nl[creative*—namely, the prolonged subsidence of the foundations on 
which the atolls were primarily based, together with the upward growth 


* Tljutieh pccftcl cw-rflhiiiDn of diiutum twhrceu I be lim p Wj\i| to lu | M j T 
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of the reef-constructing corals. On this view every difficulty vanishes : 
fringing reefs m tints converted icUi barrier reefs ; and barrier reefs, 
when encircling islands,, are thus converted into atolls the instant the 
Last pinnacle of hind sinks lwmeath the surface of the ocean, 

u Thai the o nl inwy forms and certain peculiarities in the structure 
of atolls and barrier reefs can hi; explained; r-aiauly, the wall-like 
structure on their inner gides—the bason or ring-like riifcpe hath oi the 
marginal and central reefs in the Mai diva atolls—the union of tome 
atnh« T aa if by a ribbon—the apparent dissevvrmeut of nlbcre— m& the 
occurrence, in atolls as well as in barrier reefs* of portions of reef, and. 
of the whole of some reefs, in a dead and submerged state, but retain¬ 
ing the outline of living reefs* Thun can be explained the existence of 
breaches through barrier recta ip front uf valley*, though separated from 
them by a wide space of deep water; thus, also, the ordinary outline of 
groups of atulU, imd the relative forms of the sepasmle atolls one to 
another: thus can be explained the proximity of the two kind* of reefs 
formed during subsidence, and their separation from thr -paces where 
fringing reefs abound. On searching for other evidence of the move¬ 
ments ailpposed by our theory, we find marks of change in atolls and in 
barrier reefs, and of aubtemmetm diiturbuiDe- under them ; hut f from 
the nature of things, it is scarcely possible to detect any direct pnMs 
of subsidence, although some appearances ire strongly in favour of it. 
On the fringed ttvuU, however, the presence of, upraised marine hnltM 
of n recent epoch plainly shows that these eoasls, instead of having re* 
m aiticd stationary—which is all that can be directly inferred from our 
theory—ha™ generally ban elevated. r 

11 Finally, when the two great types of structure—namely, burner reefs 
and abulia on the one hand, and fringing reefs on the other—me hud 
down in col ours, as on our map, a magnificent and "harmonious picture 
of the movements which the crust of the Mirth hu within a late period 
undergone ia presented to us. We there see vast arena rising, with 
volcanic mutter every now and then bursting forth through the vent* or 
fissures with which they are traversed. We see other wide spaces 
slowly sinking without any vdetmic outbursts; and we feel sure that 
this sinking must have been immense in amount *b well m in area, 
thus to have buried over {under ?) the bread face of the ocean every 
one of those mountains above w hich atoll* now stand tike monuments, 
marking the place of their former existence. Reflecting how powerful 
Lin agent,, with respect to denudation, mid coTwet|ucntly to the nature 
and thickness of the deposits in accumulation, the sea must ever lie, 
when acting for prolonged periods on the land, during either its riow 
emergence of subsidence; reflecting, also,, on the final effects of these 
movement* in the inierdnuigc of land and oeean-wliter—on the climate 
of the earth—and «u the distribution of organic being*; 1 mat he per- 
mi tied to hone that the conclusions derived front the study of coral 
formations, origin ally attempted merely to explain their peculiar form*, 
may be thought worthy of the attention of geologists. 

work concludes, n* we have said, with all Appendix, In 
ibis will be found the derailed description of nil the rue 3^ and 
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islands in ilic map; nnmelj p all lliosc* of ihe Pacific Ocean. the 
Indian Archipelago, the Indian Orran, the coast of Africa, 
the Red Sea, ihe \Vctt Indies, and the Hcrtnuda Inlands. Tbctc 
is also a copious index for reference. 

I jinn the whole, wc can safely say \\<- have rarely met with a 
uosk r very way so sails factory. Industry of research, ami cmise* 
(juciiL afmndance of facts, scrupulous nitern ion in acknowledging 
the sources whence all that has not Iwen observed bv lumrelf has 
been derived, candour and modesty in the ducussimi of the sub- 
jot I,, order in the arrange men t^ and lucidity in explanatiuti— all 
combine to rentier this mono^mpb highly desnrvmg the aiEentiun 
mI Ihe ^mgrapfier, the navigator, anti the savanf, lowborn wo 
cordially recommend it accordingly j and we watt with great im- 
paltcin e the works promised by l he same talented naturalist oil 
\ olcaiiic Is buds ami on SjuiEl America, 


ll~-Thr Ntgratend of ih* Arab* Eurnmnl and Erptained; or 
/ « Inquiry Math* Early Watery <>nd Gtwradu ,.f fe,iW 
\/\ iCtt ' *' Oeskokowjii Cooley.-—|) y lllc 


Tilt, nch materials for f ompnislivc Geography cimlawl in tin* 
writings of Arab geographers ami historians have hitherto hct*n 
employed m a ilrsullorv and iins.itisfaclon manner. The nbilo- 
Io ^f s )\ lm have the difficulties of their lnogU 02 e have 

rarr lv. if ewr, possessed a scientific kimwlotlge of geography; am l 
the gM^grapbers who have had recourse to their writings to bolster 
up 1 lie it tinn theories linve in general had at the most but a 
smattering of Arabic. The consequence has been that what Mr. 
C ooley says of the Arab geography of Africa is applicable to all 
the geographical writings of the Arabs :— 

The Arab geography of Africa lies, at present, a large but confused 
heap of materials, into which modem writera occasional!v dip their 
IimhIs, each sccctin^ what appears to serve Ids purpose, and adapting it 
tu his views by an interpretation n* narrow and pur nil as his mode or 
inquiry. Modern geographers—U'Anvillc and Reuoell not excepted— 
linve ■! lowed fancied resemblances of sound to lead them faraway from 
lnct and the straight path of investigation. Thev have, for exanml,. 

O nisi union sly assumed the Kand of the present day to be the Gbdnali of 
past ages. The disorder introduced into the early peournphv of Central 
Africa by this false method of proceeding hns deprived it of ull its 
value, It seems incapable of combining with the rreults of n^ .... 

i C Snr f'r ’ ‘ U * tW,d uf toWWMT *hich ought 10 Subsist b^fmi 
our prt.tnt information and the ample accounts of Ncgralaud written 
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Hvc or six centuries tigs, wa find in almuet every applkntion of the latter 
the jarring canwpiEDces of false assumptions.™ 

Mr. Cmdey, with that true inanl y modesty which springs from 
n full but exact sense of what be has really been able It? accom¬ 
plish, gives am his work Far nothing more than it reall v is :— 

“ The fallowing Emj hea for Els abject ta exhibit the early geo¬ 
graphy of Central Africa on a solid laris. k aims at cfieri[ g n' clear 
and well-grounded explanation of tlie geographical descriptions of 
Negro!and transmitted to us by Arab writers; nm\ t by thus connecting 
the past with the present; at giving on increased value to the hi Hark'd 
information derived from the esunc source*.” And: —The attempt 
here made, However successful it may be deemed—and it caiuxH be de¬ 
nted [hat it broaches some truths, and disclose* a new and logical 
method of treating an interwring subject—is yet hot a sketch which re¬ 
mains In be filled up, rafter n careful examination of the numerous Arabic 
MSS. preserved in the public libraries bote and abroad, by ^omceue 
ht-ueripiala fieri For that labour, a ud enjoying fairer up port unities than the 
writer of these pages.™ 

The grent merit and value of Mr. Cooley's work spring from 
Lils critical accuracy in estimating the reliance lo be placed upon 
bis author tiles as evidence, and the cautious logical strictness wilt 
which he draws bis inferences. It furairiicji a rid it for the exa¬ 
mination of those more numerous sources of information to which 
the author refers, and an example of the method of applying it in 
practice. 

It must not be inferred, from the importance here attributed u> 
Mr. Cooley’work* as a specimen of strict scientific examination 
cjf evidence, that this is its only merit. lie has also elicited im¬ 
portant positive results. He has, what no author has dune before 
him, placed in a clear and satisfactory point of view the nature 
and extent of the knowledge which the Arab writers from a, ». 
1050 to A- n. 1400 pissessed of the countries in Africa S* of the 
Atlas range, and W, of a lino nearly coinciding with i bat traced hj 
Ritchie, Lyon* Oudney\ Denham and CIapperton t in their pro¬ 
gress from Tripoli to the interior. Future investigators may fill 
up in many particulars the sketch Mr. Cooley hns traced ; but he 
has furnished us with an outline of what was really know n of the 
region here indicated, to a people pussessetl of a literature, during 
tlie three centuries mid a Half munediately preceding the commence¬ 
ment of the Portuguese discoveries under the auspices of Henry 
the Sailor, The addition thus made to historical, as contradisiin- 
guis bed from conjectural geography, con at once he seen and appre¬ 
ciated. Haring ascertained what the Arab geographers of these 
three centuries and a half really did know, and in what manner 
they expressed their knowledge, we arc in a condition to trace 
the errors which disfigure the European maps and geogTaplucal 
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systems of the middle ages to their source. The gain for scientific 
gengrajihy k twofold: in the first place;. wc arc enabled to delect 
what b erroneous in the notions of our earlier European navi¬ 
gators, and winnow their wheat from their chaff; in the second 
place, wo are furnished with an addition to our catalogue of the 
causes of geographical error* alike valuable as the foundation of a 
sound criticism of ancient writers, and as warnings against error 
in modem investigation, The gain for geography as subordinate 
to historical inquiry, which results from .Mr- Cooley's essay, is 
equally great. It lends distinctness and reality to the history of 
the portion of the earth it relates to for three w r hole centuries 
previous to the commencement of the Portuguese discoveries. 
Whether the centuries which intervene between the earliest dale 
thus established and the more remote Greek and Roman Ills- 
tor tans, will ever be made equally dent* depends upon the re¬ 
searches of those who shall apply Mr. Cooley's method to other 
A rah writers. It is much to be desired that the experiment were 
tried with his caution and perspicuity on the region lying between 
the Nile and she line of Denham ami Ckppertnn** journey. 

The hosts of Mr, Cooley’s researches is supplied by the travels 
of El Bekri (b. 1 010-1 L_; d 1004-5) and I bn Untiluh (w ho 
crossed (he desert and visited the bad of the negroes in the course 
of the years 1350-1353), The historical information required to 
explain some differences of nomenclature which occur in the 
writings of these two authors is derived from Ibn Khaldun 
(b. 1332 ; <1. NOG). Some additions to the geographical inforot* 
atom they communicate are derived from Jhn Khaldun. as also 
from the works of IdnV! (circa 1153) and Ibn Said (in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century) ; but their notices are taken as sup¬ 
plementary and in so far ns they harmonise with the statement* 
of El Rekri and Ihn Rat Utah. The caravan route preserved by 
EL Rekri* and the route travelled by Uni Ratuiah in person, are 
the nucleus of Mr. Cooley's Arab geography of western Negro- 
land, anil the region intervening between it and the Atlas range : 
the information which these nut hors collected respecting 1 the 
countries situated E. and W\ of their mutes is added* after being 
subjected to a searching criticism; and the other authors named* 
together with a few more, arc consulted to fill up lucitnw w or ex¬ 
plain what is vague or con fused. The positive assertion* of eye¬ 
witnesses are taken as far as they go* and only where they stop 
short is recourse had to the secondhand evidence of systematic 
writers. The amount of information is thus materially reduced* 
hut its trust worthiness is pro pori tonally increased. 

The results of this investigation are several routes from the 
southern base of the Atlas to the northern frontiers of Negro- 
Inn!) i —4sfc. El llekri'sj front Tdmedelt to Audnghost; thence to 
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ihfj Niger, ft III do above the termination of its cxrttnfe io the 
northward, along the great northern bend of the river* ontl east* 
mint as fnr as Tadinekkah: 2nd. J hn Bali'i tail's, from Sijiim&sali 
nt Knrsdihd on the Niger above Jenne; thence along the circum¬ 
ference of the proat northern curve of the river, thence eastwnrd 
tu Tekailda* and thence north-westward- to Twit The account 
which these travellers give of ihe physical feat urea of the country 
through which they travelled p and the distances mid relative posi¬ 
tions derived from their researches* harmonise with the most 
recent and exact information of European travellers, We are 
therefore possessed of two trustworthy mules* beginning fl t ibe 
southern base of the Allas, terminating at ihe Niger, nnd inter* 
setting each olher on the way. We are also [KHtsessrd of ft route 
(Ibn Bfttfltftb*®) crossing a part of the same region (from Tckaddi 
to Twdt) considerably to the E + of these two* And lastly, we 
have the cross rimte (described by both) connecting the southern 
extremities of the three here mentioned. These are laid down 
upon the authority of eye-witnesses. In addition In this we have 
Information which, coming from E^l Bckri* whose preservation of 
the exact caravan dislances is a warrant for Lis accuracy, respect¬ 
ing the countrv which lay between his route and the iea—ft route 
intersecting his own nearly cuTrreponding with that of Ibn Bathtub 
—the distances from Wud Nun to Aulil* along the shores of the 
i>Cfsm P and from Aulil eastward to the negro kingdom of Ghana It 
—together wj than me indication of the physical structure and pro- 
durts of the region thus traversed, I drill gives ilie distances from 
Sijilmesah to Wad Nun* and thence to Aulil t like all that writer** 
distances, they are too short; but this is an error to which all mere 
book geographer* are liable. fdriWs statements would establish 
nothing of themselves: but, eis far ns they era* they corroborate El 
Bekrfs. Ibn BntUtah indicates at the eastern termination of his 
wanderings the line of fond which conducts to Egypt; nnd El 
Bekrf mentions the point in the desert to which the roads from 
WergcUn, Twdt, and Tckmadn converge in order to pursue the 
Borne course thence to ihc southward. This amount of iofbnnatiort 
places the geography of the region between the A tins to the N. p 
the Senegal and the Niger to the on a respectable footing. 
The nomenclatures of El Bekrf and Ibn Batniah differ materially, 
but the historical writings of Ibn Khaldun sufficiently explain 
the difference. In the time of El Bekri the great frontier state 
of Negroland was G ha nab* and it ex tended a good way N, of 
the parallel of Tomboktii. The country between Gb&iiah and the 
Atlas was occupied by the great Berber tribe* the Zemignli. J he 
most important elans or minor subdivisions of that tribe wore the 
Lumtutiali p N. of the Great Desert from the ocean towards hujil- 
mt : $ab ^ the Bend Gotldsilfth* S + of the Desert front the ocean to- 
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wards Ghanah ; anil the Hen it MajKifah, in the Desert cm the line 
n j" the caravans. In the*time of lbn Battftah ihc Mali Wl subdued 
f ■ ji.inuh, ami formed ihc great frontier stall; of N egroland on the 
hut the encroachments of the Her her race liml forced the 
hootin' Hue of Negrnland backwards to the S, The revolution 
efiected in N.VV. Africa by tin; rise nf the Murtibite dynasty had 
changed the position of the Berber clans; the MngJirnwnb occii- 
pied the region formerly fmipiente'ri by the Jfenii fiodddla ; the 
Limitiuiah ami Bend MnsLifab retained their old seats, hut new 
trihi-s were interspersm] among them. For more minute details 
the reader is referred to Mr. Cooley. 

The ioformation respecting Ncgrnland contained in the writers 
so carefully analysed hy Mr. Cooley scarcely warrant* the ex¬ 
pression “ ample accounts,” which lie Idas somewhat incautiously 
used. We will not, however, he so captious as to quarrel with 
Inin for one loose expression in his Introduction. 1 fe has stated 
clearly and without exaggeration in the hody of the work what 
that information amounts to. Ml llekrfs Carmans anil lhn Balft- 
tnh in person appear to have penetrated on the W. to a point nil In-r 
above Jen tie on the Niger, and on the E. to a point about fi days’ 
journey to the S. of that at which the Niger's course to the Ti.' is. 
vliarigi^l for one to the S. A line connecting Sego with tins last 
mentioned extremepint of the Arab travellers appears to form the 
farthest I ini it nf what they Imd examined in Negrolaml with their 
own eyes. 'I’liis is not penetrating very far into the interior of the 
region;. and (lie part visited was bounded on the W, by the mute 
connecting the vicinity of £?cgo with Tameddt, ond that cunnrcting 
Krtghoor Kaukati with Tckaddd. Ncgruland E., S„ond W, of the 
small j tor lion here defined was known to the Arab writers only from 
hearsay ; and it does not dearly appear whether their tnfurillation 
was dcrtvciI in pan InJfci Arab or Berber traders who had pene¬ 
trated further, or exclusively from negroes. Gcntfwah appears 
ta have Into the general designation of Western NcgroWl, from 
thi* or can to the most eastern meridian attained by El Ik-kilnr 
fhn Batuiah. ft may have included countries still farther Iv 
hut so far it certainly extended. This fieifewaJi appears to ho 
ihe origin of the Portuguese Gfunois, from which the various 
Eu rnpean modifirations of the name Guinea ore derived. (J„ewa. 
«r Gencwa, in the language of Tombokiu, is said to signify black * 
and probably Gem-wall was synonymous with es-SoucIan, the land 
ol the blacks. On the great northern bend of the Niger was 
situated in the lime of El Ikkri the negro state Ghanali * in the 
time of lhn Batutah that of Mdlf. To the S.W. of Hbrlnah El 
Ikkri beard of ^ingluinah mid Tckritr; to the S, Ghfintil- m 
the E of S. Ghafan'i, I)aur, and Melil— all negro stales t ,r tribes. 
Itnr li at Utah affords no indication of the extent of Malt to the W 
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ond S.; but 5.E. A it be mentions Mbit* in the country of the 
Luimm* and Yftft (Xufi t) r one of the greatest states of Xegro- 
land. 1 b li Khaldun has borrowed from Ibu Said {who w n4r 
before the close of ike thirteenth eFUtury p consequently between 
the journeys of El Bekrt and Ibll Bat blab) a list of twelve negro 
states extending front the shores of the Western Ocean e,j» the 
IVile* Fur its details, however, as well as for an idea of the light 
reflected on it from the writing* of Mukrki and Leo Africans, 
we must refer to Mr, Cooloy 1 * page*. 

Enough ha* been said to account for the iuqiortancc we attri¬ 
bute tf> the appearance of this work i more could not be amnri- 
pi rilicd in the brief space of an analysis like the present. The 
book is characterised throughout by ae me ness and souiirl judg¬ 
ment. Further inquiry must necessarily modify some of its de¬ 
tails* but the outline will remain unaffected. From the dediea- 
tion we learn that the Essay was suggested by sonic extracts 
from the writings of Ibn Khaldun anil Ibn F[Uniat> r*>inimmL- 
cated by lion Pascual tie Omyangos to the author Front a note 
at p. 70 w e are led to infer that the eminent Arabic scholar just 
niimnl ho* completed a translation of ihc entire work ot Um 
Halutali„ of which he possesses a copy, livery geographer must 
join in the wish expressed by M r. Cooley that this trails)alimi may 
soon be presented to the public. 


HI.— Recherche* stir /a PrimiU d* h i Decottrerfe des thys 
wilttrx sor hi Cote Occident ate de V Ajbique, au tMh du Cup 
Bnjfldor, rt a nr les PrOtfre# de la Science Geogrnphi/pte, nprex 

lex Nathjalion* dc.\ Portvitjais^ ait X V u * Sie.de, Far le 
Victim tede Santah>:w. Aecompitpiees d'un Allas compose 
ifo MnpjK'mondes cldc Carle* piur In pi apart ifieditcs, tires see* 
depths le XI 1 " j Lii*c|uan XVII” 111 Steele.—By the Editor. 

Tiie noble author of this valuable contribution to the history of 
geography say* at the conclusion of his introductory remarks.— 
* 4 We give up the form of our work to the critic: it is lull df 
repetitions, but it ha* been necessary to recur often to the same 
authorities, either to throw a strong light on the most memoraSde 
of discoveries, or to pi nee our argnmenls on a secure fo Linda lion. 
Many of the faults which may be attribtiled in this work arc 
inherent in its nature* In another volume* which we propose to 
send to pres* in the course of this year {IH42), and in which we 
inquire into the. causes which contributed to prepare the Portu¬ 
guese and Spaniard* to undertake their great maritime expe¬ 
ditions iu the 111 teem b century, we will fully develop tuftie 
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points in the history of cosmography and the construction nf 
ni'ijis. "Inch wc have only been able to touch upon hi passing 
in this work.'’ 

In forming nn estimate of the merits of the Victimic’s Re* 
so:ufoho$, it is hut fair tu keep these remarks in view. The work 
is polemical: its direct and main object is to settle the question 
M to the priority of the discovery of the SAY. court of Africa 5 the 
light which it throws nu the history of geography anti geographical 
science is an indirect consequence of the manner in which the 
argument is conducted. It is true that the indirect results of the 
investigation are, in our eyes, of far more consequence than the 
direct; hut that they are the indirect results is a sufficient apo¬ 
logy for what severe criticism might find fault with in the manner 
of stating them. 

In Lis main object we admit that the Victim to appears to us 
perfectly successful, lie has proved that there is no reason to 
believe that either the Arabs or any T.uropean tuition ever navi¬ 
gated the ocean which washes the shores of western Africa to the 
S. of Capc BqjaiW before that cape was doubled, in 1-133, by 
Gil Ramies; and more particularly he has proved that there u 
no credible evidence to support the stories of discoveries on that 
cuost hi the mariners of Dieppe in IJlrl, wl uf n commercial 
intercourse between Normandy and the west court of Africa esta¬ 
blished in consequence of these discoveries, 

The first author who mentions the voyages of the Dieppe 
mariners to the SAY, coast of Africa is Villaut dc Bellefcmd, w ho, 
having made a voyage to the consulf Guinea in UJGG- 67 , published 
an account of it, which ho dedicated to Colbert. This author 
asserts that previous to 13(>4 trading expeditions had been made 
from Normandy to the A linn tic coast of Africa, and that in that 
year “the inert bants of Rouen joined with those of Dieppe tu fit 
out four vessels instead of two for the coast uf Guinea.” Vi Haul 
makes this assertion without citing anv authority in support of it 
In lb* 1 the Si cur d b-llit'c published an account of his voyage tu 
the islands on the coast of Guinea in 1669-70, in which be re 
peats Villnut * story, but without adducing any authority. Ma- 
nesson-Mallet, who published a ‘Description de lDnivers' in 
1683, repeats the assertion iu the same loose manner. A de¬ 
scription of the coasts of Guinea was published at Amsterdam hv 
Dapper, a Dutch physician, in 1GS0, This author, speaking of 
Alina, says,—“ Some years ago the Dutch, repairing a battery 
which is called the French Battery, because in the opinion of the 
natives the French were masters there before the Portuguese, 
found the two first figures of the number thirteen hundred cut 
upon a stone, hut it was impossible to distinguish the other two.” 
&c. The Sieur de la Grout, ill his * Relation Universe) I e de 
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TAfrique Ancicnnc et Moderns, 1 published in 1GS8. and Masse- 
vilta, in his c HLfitoiro Sammaire de Normandie/ published at 
Houen in 1693, mention the discoveries of the Dieppe mariners; 
but both Cite M a nessun-Mallei as their authority, In 1708 
Corneille, in one of the articles of his Geographical Dictionary, 
repeats tbt> assertion, but tbe article it copied almost verbatim 
from VII but. In 1723 Fere Labat at last professes to give 
something like evidence for the assertion. He quotes as bis 
authority a paper in the archives of Dieppe, adding, #f The fire 
at Dieppe in 1691 is the cause why I do not insert ibis document 
at length, but the date and other circumstances arc extracted 
from manuscript annals of Dieppe/' These w annals, lh be says, 

arc in the possession ,c of one N - The stoi^ is repeated 

by several other authors: tbe only one, however, which deserves 
men lion, and that only on account of its official character, is the 
1 Notice £lalistiijlie des Colonies Frnntfaisra/ voL rib, published at 
Paris by order of tbe government in 1839. It is enough to say 
that tbe compilers of ibis report have been abb to produce no 
contemporary doc time n I relating to French commercial companies 
trading with Africa of an earlier dale than 1 (jG4 p and no com- 
inerdat treaty with African kings of an earlier date than 178ft. 
This, we believe, ii the whole case in support of the discoveries 
of the Normans on the SAV\ toast of Africa in the fourteenth 
century: for the argument founded on the enterprising spirit of 
the Nor mans, and the possibility of their having made discoveries 
on tbe const of Africa, is of ton shadowy a nature to be grappled 
with. Jt rests, moreover, apoti a fallacy : Normans, when used to 
designate hardy m aril hue adventurers* means the piratical band* 
who issued from the north of Europe; when used to designate 
the pretended discoverers of the S.W. const of Africa, it means 
the i ilIi idutanis of the French province of Normandy. The few 
real Normans among like inhabitants of that province were very 
differently employed in the fourteenth century than in making 
trailing voyages, nod the remainder of the population of Nor^ 
fnnikdy were not a whit more enterprising mariners than the rest 
of the French nation* 

The evidence in support of I he Dieppe discoveries may be 
easily disposed of. Willi the exception of Dapper and Labat all 
ihc authorities cited merely echo one another. They repeat a 
story which appears to have grown up among the French about 
the middle of the seventeenth century (for it is not necessary to 
suppose iliM Viliam deliberately invented it), that the French 
had made set dements on the Atlantic coasts of Africa before the 
Portuguese. No written evidence of their having done so of an 
earlier date than V ill nut has yet been adduced. The opinion of 
the natives referred to by Dapper is no sufficient evidenccT of 
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wlmt must burn happened more than 300 years before lias time. 
Hit story of the stone, with some year in the fourteenth cent ary 
engraven on it in Arabic numeral* „ h palpably a mistake of ig- 
noraut men. The assertion of Ye re La bat that a lineament 
existed ill the archives uf Dieppe previous to the fire of 1694. is 
tin tenable. Mnsscvillc, whose History of Normandy was pub¬ 
lished the yew before the fire, and wiio repeals Viliam's story, 
knows nothing of this document. Besides, the merchants of 
RrHiE'ji are said to have I wen partners in the company trading In 
A fries in tbe fourteenth century, as well us those of Dieppe: the 
archive* of Rouen have not I seen burned,, yet nothing has been 
discovered in them hewing upon commercial transactions, which, 
according in Vi!Lout, were diligently prosecuted from 1 31VI to 
II llh Tlicrt i$ r moreover* someth mg very su&ph inp* in La kits 
reference |o - r manuscript annals/ 1 of which he tines not ntcnlum 
the dale, anil which he descriljca as in the po^rsdmi ■■ of anc 

N -—- A more worthless c hain of evidence can scarcely lie 

found its the annuls of imposture or error. 

It Li contrary to the sound laws of evidence to cud upon n man 
to prove a negative, fhc Victimte tie Sanitarcm might have 
lesicd satisfied with showing that tlsose who maintain the reality 
of the Dieppe discoveries have what a lawyer would mil +< no 
case/' But he: goes further, and shows, ljy an elaborate marshal - 
ling of the evidence of Arab authors and of travellers, cu&mu* 
grapliens, and map-iankers belonging to all nations of Kurup*^ 
from a ihte considerably preceding the first Portuguese disco- 
veries down hi a feu years before Villatits publication, that the 
Portugese were the first to n&jdure and give name to the western 
n):LSt of Africa, S. of Cape Bojador. Tbe most curious part <if 
this division of tbe investigation U tbe unanimous testimony of 
h fetich historians, eosmographersj and innp^uiakcrs of an earlier 
date tlmn Vjjlnnt. to tbe priority of the Portuguese discoveries. 
But for the details we must refer the reader lo lire work itself. 

I tj removing an error from the field of historical geography, the 
Vicomte dc Santarem lias done good strrvice. 1 Ie bat shown that 
iIie- story of the Dieppe discoveries cm the S-W* coast of Africa 
Iras irn business there. Even though it should hereafter be dis¬ 
covered that manners from Dieppe did visit that coast in or 
about ISGd. their voyage added unihing to the geographical know¬ 
ledge of Europe; k bos left no trace of itself Ln geographical 
□amenckiure. It is not even of so much importance os that 
ignht faluus, the legend of the Zeni, which at ieast confused and 
bewildered the geographical nomenckturc of Europe for a time. 
The Dieppe voyage, supposing it to tiave taken place, did not 
m en introduce error* imu geography; it passed like a bin! through 
th* air, leaving no Iroce behind it. It* history if it ever hap- 
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pcncd, belongs to the history of romantic personal enterprise, 
not of geographical science. 

Alter all. however, what constitutes the principal value of “ the 
R«eardiei " in our estimation, is its Atlas of old (many of them 
unedited) maps, anil the passages scattered here and there, which 
throw light upon the history of map-making* The Atlas i un- 
tains Fae-situ lies of the whole or portions of two maps of the 
eleventh century, one of the twelfth, one ot the thirteenth* seunt 
of the fourteenth, nine of the fifteenth, seven of the sixteenth, and 
three of the seventeenth. Of these no Jess than sixteen are now 
published for the first time. As the illustrations of the Atlas 
are kepi strictly subordinate to the main object of the work, 
some of these maps are only given itl part, and are thus less 
valuable as monuments of the history of the art: so little has been 
done, however; in this department of ^graphical history, that 
even these fragments are welcomed with avidity. 

These maps may be divided into three classes, totally differing 
in character from each other. To the first, we would refer all 
the jl uiapjMMiioiidesof a circular figure, hegnmtng with that 
contained in a MS. of the eleventh century, in the library at 
Lei p% ending with that found in a MS* df the fift t enth. 
] 1 i>m|ionins Mela, in the library at Rheiim s and among the rest 
the celebrated map of Marfan Sanuto. These are intended to 
represent ns much of the world ns was known to the compilers; 
the outline is arbitrarily selected, ntid has no necessary reference 
to the real figure of the earth, or circles of latitude and longi¬ 
tude. The farthest known regions of Africa are placed where, 
in our circular maps of the world, is the south pole ; the remotest 
known regions of Europe near the north pole; the western ex- 
trend*v of Europe, and the eastern of Asia, nl the opposite cods 
of the diameter of the hemisphere. 1 his is a representation of 
the habitable earth (more properly the inhabited 5 or) as 

old as the time of 1 tomer* The limits of the known world 
had been greatly widened since his day. but it was still considered 
as an immense island surrounded by a great ocean. The earliest 
of these maps (if they deserve the name) are very rude: l wo 
lines parallel with the N. and S* diameter of the drde represent 
tbci Hellespont* and the sea which washes the coasts cl Asia 
Minor and Syria. Two parallel lines, extending fmm Oie W + 
to those already mentioned, represent die rest ot the Mediter¬ 
ranean . T be double surround ing circle represents the mai n ocean. 
The eastern section of the circle is Asia; the north-western. 
Europe; the south -western + Africa. At the h- point i* placed 
t£ Farad isus f and the names of the principal states anti empires 
are written down with equal contempt of chronology and local 
position. Sometimes an attempt is made to represent the jifcsi- 
YDL. xti* K 
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tlon of Troy, Jerusalem, Rome, CiMistnntiDople* &C-, by picture* 
of ra, city wall. As we come down nearer tcs our nwn time lire 
straight lines are gradually transformed inio iitvg tilar cum*, in¬ 
tended to represent the outlines of coasts; and the map of Sanulo* 
aad that in the MS, of Pom (Hiulus Mela, at Kheims, evince 
extensive, and sometimes accurate, geographical knowledge, But 
the necessity which the arbitrarily elected form of their outline 
imposes on the compiler, of modifying the relative positions of 
distant regions to accommodate it, renders the best of them of 
comparatively little value. 

The second class contains the maps of winch that which is 
found among the Cottonian MSS* in ike British Museum, and 
mtd 10 he of the eleventh century, the planisphere of Cccco 
d'Ascoli, of the thirteenth century, tad the chart of Africa from 
the edition of Ptolemy published at Rome in 1508* are speci¬ 
mens. The chart from lLc Cottonian library appears to he con¬ 
structed with reference In the relative positions of parallels and 
meridians, or at least of climates. The planisphere of Gecco 
d'Aseoli is really a representation of a hemisphere, on w hich the 
drafts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, which fill up the whole circle 
of the first class, are made, with tolerable accuracy, to occupy 
their proper places* S, of the equator* The last-mentioned spe¬ 
cimen is such a section of the hemisphere projected mi a plane 
as is still in use. The works of the first class are little better 
than toys: in those belonging to the one at present under review 
we can trace the progress of geographical knowledge during the 
middle ages. 

Of infinitely more value for the purposes of .positive and prac¬ 
tical geography than either of the two preceding classes is the 
third. Slaps of this chiss are alluded to in LhelbllowiElg passage, 
quoted by the Vicomte dc SariUiroiri from l bn Khaldun;— 
,K These islands [the Canaries] w ere discovered by chance, be¬ 
cause ships do not navigate these seas unless w hen driven there 
by storms, BuL the two countries [Europe and Africa] on the 
two shores of the Mediterranean are perfectly known, and are 
traced*on plans and sheets of paper in their real forms; the 
rhumbs of the winds too are marked on them : these plans or 
papers are called alkanbai. Bailors guide themselves by these 
chans in order to accomplish their voyages; hut there is no¬ 
thing of the kind for the Atlantic Ocean; this is the reason why 
ships do not venture into this sea, because if they lost right of the 
coast they would not know how to work hack to it."' (p* 100.) 

Ibn Khaldun speaks of these marine charts os no novelty in 
his time (1332-1406): the earliest of which specimens are 
given in the Vicomte dc Santareurs atlas are —the Pisodgani 
map of ] 307. tire Catalan map in the king s library at Paris, of 
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1375, and the map in tin* MS. atitts in the FindS library. of 
13844400. Map like these, constructed so as to be of practical 
utility to ikivisitors, inav be presume*! to have been delineated 
wath nu^re anxious accuracy than these of mere speculative geo¬ 
graphers, Their compilers would be constantly reminded of any 
ermra they might fall into by the bearings which are introduced 
into them. The introduction of these chans into common use 
was an era in geography: since that time there have been greater 
accuracy and precision in the delineation of the outlines and re¬ 
lative positions of sea-coasts at least. The great difficulty of 
tracing the route of " the ten thousand" arises from the omission of 
the hmrimfx ; since the introduction of afkanhas, first mariners, 
and at a later period travellers by land, have adopted the practice 
of noting the direction of their routes, as well as the distances 
travelled. This bas given a distinctness and coherence lo geo¬ 
graphy w hich it wanted Ins fore. 

The charts of the third class representing the V\\ mast of Africa, 
which are given in the atlas of the Vleomte de Scuitarem* contain 
the history of the geography of that coast. The researches of Mr. 
Cooley and the Vicomte have established that, previous tu the 
doubling of Cape Bojador* the W. coast of Africa wns only 
vaguely known to the Arabs and Berber tribes at the mouth of 
tbe Senegal. It was coasted by no sailors; for the accidental 
shipwreck of I bn Fathuma, apparently in the neighbourhood of 
Arguiin. cannot l>e called n navigation. Our knowledge of the 
western coast of Africa S. of Cape Rnjrulor begins w ith the di^- 
c* ivories, of the Portuguese, and its progress is registered in these 
charts- The nuvsi important are—Mnp of Andrea Bianco, 
MST^uf Gabriel Valsequa, 1-139; of Fri Mauro, 1160-70; maps 
of Or arioso Beniticasa of Ancona. 1467 and 1471 ; map of Juan 
de la Cosa {Columbus's.pilot), I->00; of Diego Ribem-, 1529; 
of Jacques de Van lx, 1533; of Joam Martinos, 1567; of Guil¬ 
laume Lcvasseur, of Dieppe* IGQ1.; of Dupont, of Dieppe, l625j 
and of Jean Guermd, 1631. The selection has been determined 
by the consideration that the authors of these 1 maps (Spaniards, 
Italians, and Frenchmen) were above suspicion of partiality to 
the Portuguese, and that tlieir nomenclature, being copied from 
the Port u irucsc charts, was evidence of the priority d Portuguese 
discoveries. This does not add to their value as historical mo- 
nutnents; but when the eminence of the compilers is ialien into 
account, neither does it detract from it The materials furnished 
for the history of African geography by the V icomte de Santarrm 
commence where those supplied by Mr. Cooley's researches ter¬ 
minate, and bring it down to the seventeenth century. They give a 
truth and precision unknown before tn the outline of i h r A frican 
Continent. When Mr* Cooley, or some writer treading in his fbot- 
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st+* ] ih . shnll Ijivp dour for L,eo Afi'inmnisT Marmol, and others., 
what be has dime for El BetH ami I bn Batutah, the result coin- 
bused with the labours of the Vicomtede Santarem, will bring down 
I he history of Western African geography to the era when the 
European attempts to explore the interior commence, h is fur 
this reason that we attribute more value U> the indirect than so 
the direct results of the ViconUcs investigations. 

The importance of publishing* all nndeni maps of any tolerable 
degree of auihs-nlicitj that can be recovered is a topic legitimately 
suggested by the publication under review; but this analysis has 
already run to such a length that our remarks on that theine must 
be reserved for another opportunity. 


IV —1 Pergonal Narrative of a Visit lo GhitznL Kabul* 
™ i 4 rAajJ « I*™ - With 1 1 [ uslrations, By G . T. V i a x e, Esq, 
I'.G.S- 1 yuL 8vo P 

“■ Travel* in Kashmir, Ladakh Iskarrfo, the Countries adjoin- 
~ ^ 0Uiita ^ f hurne of fft$ Indus and the llimtihnjft, 
Acrr/A 0 / the Punjab* With a Map and other Illustrations 
Ey G. J . \ isst, lj5t[. ; F.G.S- 2 vuls. Svo*— By the Elutou. 

Howeveii slow the progress of geographical discovery on the 
-%.U . frontiers of India may appear, while our attention is fixed 
on tLi ei details of its creeping: progress, a comprehensive view of 
]Es. results shows that it has of late venrs been steady. 

TJse information respecting these regions embodied in the map 
attached to the work of the Hon. Mountitaart Elphifistone was 
den veil almost entirely from native mutes. That map, and its 
explanatory memoir, will remain a monument of the industry and 
sagacity of it* compiler, Mr, Macartney ; and they have been the 

starting-point w hence subsequent research lias * advanced_ the 

pomt of view whence Inter explorers have taken their departure _ 

3^ the 1 Account nf the Kingdom of Kabul; to which they are 
attached, may be regarded as having given the first impetus to the 
progress in discovery since made in the regions to which we are 
adverting. 

In 1811-12 Mr. Monrcryfc crossed the Himalaya bv the Niu 
pass, mu h- his way lo the great plain between it and the Kuenluji 
vbatji, examined the sources and upper courses of the Sutlej and 
the eastern branch of the Indus, and fixed the position of lakes 
fiavan Mtoasi* In 1820-22 Messrs. Moorcmft and Trc- 
_1 ‘keir departure from Muudi, penetrated to Ladak; 

explored the country northward lo the valley of the western 
bramb of the Indus, eastward to Chi bra on the extern branch 
ioutb KLStward to the valley of the Fiti, an aflluem of the Sutlej ; 
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returned from Ladak to Kashmir by the pass of Durus; and de¬ 
scended to Kolas* on the Jylum* on their way to Attack. About 
the same tone that Messrs Moorcraft and Trebet were exploring 
(lie plains of Little Tibet* and the countries farther eastward in 
the direction of the Oxus, the brothers Gerard were examining 
In detail the district which intervenes between the two routes of 
Moor croft, as far as the impedimenta thrown in their way by the 
jealousy of the guards of the Chinese frontier would permit. 
They examined with scrupulous accuracy the valley of the Sutlej 
from above the Chinese frontier to where it issues from the 
mountains; connected this the central scene of their admeasure¬ 
ments with the wesEcnt route of Moorcmft* and pushed them on 
the E. to within less than 2* of longitude of his eastern route. From 
Attoek s where we left Mr Moorcroft and his companion* they 
pushed their way up the valley of the Kabul river and round the 
extremity of Hindu-Kush to the Talley of the Oxus. They were 
followed by Sir Alexander Rtimes in I $30* whose services to geo¬ 
graphy will be very inadequately appreciated if estimated only by 
the positive additions which he made himself to our knowledge. 
He had the rare merit of being able to stimulate others to the 
task of discoverv—to take a comprehensive view of the results of 
their investigations—to point out where blanks had been left, and 
again urge on to fill them up. This praise is justly liis due ; but 
sufficient credit has not been given to his companion, Dr. Gerard* 
for the scientific accuracy which his assistance lent to the 
geographical information collected an Sir Alexander's Journey 
across the Hindu-Kush. Lieutenant Wood (one of those enter - 
prising spirits whom Sir Alexander Burnes was instrumental in 
setting in motion) connecled Kabul with the valley of the Oxus by 
s% line crossing the Hindu-Kush, E. of Sir Alexander's route, aocl 
pushed Iils discoveries up the Oxus to where the northern branch, 
of that river issu m from the Sir-i-koL It is not necessary for our 
present purpose to do more limn allude to the services of Pol- 
tinger and Christie* Conetly and Masson* in exploring the scenes 
of geographical enErr prise to which we have been directing atten¬ 
tion , with the Indian Ocean* through the mountainous region \V\ 
of the Indus. 

This retrospect was necessary in order to afford data for form¬ 
ing a just estimate of the service rendered to geography by Mr, 
\'igne , s three volumes now under review; It has been confined 
to the efforts of British travellers, not from any desire to under¬ 
value the important labours of Hdgel and other ountbientnl matt 
of science* but with a view to direct attention to the amount of 
discovery effected by British enterprise* under the favourable 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian government. The doubt and SiesL- 
taiiou evinced by the British authorities in India when Moor- 
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mft undertook Mi first expedition hare now entirely disappeared. 
The taste for geographical discovery (the passion, it mijjht almost 
he termed) which 1 liLs change hai developed among our country* 
mm in ilic East h daily growing more intense and enlightened* 
E l is upon this we build our hope that the progress which has 
been made between the journey of the Kabul mission in ISOS 
and the expeditions of Mr, Yigne and Lieutenant Wood in 1838 
will be accelerated rntlicr than diminished. The survey of India 
is the nucleus of the new geography of the East. The explora¬ 
tory excursion* of OUT adventurous travellers spread the circle or 
knowledge beyond our own dominions, the measurements of the 
survey supply tug a known basis whence to start, and their fan Li¬ 
lian ly with practical science affording a further guarantee for their 
accuracy. And beyond this region of day lies one of twilight 
(the iu fur ination collected from natives respecting more remote 
regions), which every succeeding traveller will at once widen and 
remove to a greater distance* 

We now turn to Mr. Vi pie. His travels on this E. side of the 
Indus extend over a region, the eastern boundary of which is 
formed hy Mr* Moorciuflk route from Mundi to Lndak; and the 
southern hy the routes of Sir Alexander Burner and the 1 If in. 
Mo Lints mart Etpbmstcmc from the Sutlej to Attack. Taking his 
departure from damn, nearly in 32 N, lit and 73* E» long,, Mr, 
Yignn traversed various routes to Kashmir and Tibet, One of 
these proceeds from Lake Manasa: he passed hy Banuiagur 
norihward to the Cliuuah, up the hanks of that river to Kistawar* 
thence northward along the valley of Mum Wurdwun to Wurd- 
wtm, anti 1 hence S.W, into the valley of Kashmir. A second 
proceeds from Jauiu up the Cbunah to a point on that river a 
litlte to the W- of where it is struck by the first route* and tlienee 
through the Pcrgunnah of Samba] to Kashmir. A third proceeds 
from dainu, through A knur, Hajnwur, md Punch, to Uri on the 
Jylum, a few days' journey below the pass of Baramida. Mr* 
Vigne also travelled along the raid which leaves this third route 
at r J‘liana, and leads nearly at right angles to it into Kiislunir. 
From the valley of Kashmir he descended the Jjlum to MaMufar- 
ahad, and crossed the country from that place to Attoek, These 
lines he connected by cross-routes, which we here pass unnoticed. 

The valley of Kashmir itself he traversed repeatedly in all di- 
rccihms. From Lake Wulnr he crossed the mountains, and de¬ 
scended into the upper valley of the Kkheilgungn, From the 
source of that river he on two different visits penetrated to 
Iskanloh; crossing on the first occasion the high table-1 and of 
ilccsih, on another threading the ina/cs of valleys which intersect 
the* h%h land to the N. of it. From hkardoh he ascended the 
valley of the Shighur northward to the first glacier ax its he^* 
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and crossed the country westwards to Achn on the Indus, whence 
he returned by the Astor or Huzarab Talley to Zian on the upper 
Kishengwngu. Ho ascended the western (or, .is he calls it, the 
northern) branch of die Indus, from the junction of the two rivers 
above 1 shard oh as far as Teufcn, and the eastern branch as tar 
as Lailak. He crossed the high land between these river* at two 
different planes | once from Ladnk to N ubra. anil once about a 
decree of longitude farther W. He penetrated to the gWiers 
on the southern declivity of Mustak, due N. of Churluit on the 
western Indus, and more than 3 degrees of longitude E, of the 
glacier at the head of the fcltighur valley. lastly, ho imvellcd 
from the Indus to Kashmir on one occasion by the route of ! lures, 
the road token bv Mooreroft on his way from Ladak. From 
Achn Mr. Vigne had an uninterrupted view down the valley of 
the Indus for a distance of nearly -10 miles, and up the valley 
of Gilgit (if we understand hiui aright) to alwvc the station of 
that name It is evident, too, that wherever he went he bush'd 
himself in collecting, comparing, and criticising native routes. 
From the mode of describing the results of his observations 
adopted by Mr, Vigne, it is not easy to sav with precision how 
long thev occupied him. He landed at Bombay in .January. 
1833, anil sailed from that city in May, 18:19. And the general 
tenor of his work shows dial almost die whole of the intervening 
period was consumed in exploring the region to which we have 
staled his expeditions were principally confined. During that 
time he crossed and recrosscd the scene of his olBcrrations in all 
din'vLions, generally paying more than one visit to the most im¬ 
portant places, His excursions extend from 8. of the 32nd u> 
near the 36 th degree of N. latitude, and from about the 73rd in 
about the 77th degree of E, longitude. Kashmir is the central 
part of his operations; he visited it at the same tint* with Bn«n 
J-lugcl, and the contemporary yet independent labours of these 
gentlemen mutually add tq our confidence in Lite reports of each. 
Betwisn them and' Trebck the valley of Kashmir may now lie 
said to be known with a degree of accuracy that is yet a desidera¬ 
tum in the case of some European stales. E. and N.of Kashmir 
Mr. Vigne has given us in detail what was left in a great measure 
a blank by Mooreroft. The narratives of these two traveller* 
furnish us with the grand outlines of the whole filer system of 
the Indus above Atlock. On the N.VV. little more than n degree 
of longitude and a degree and a half oi latitude remain ^tu be ex¬ 
plored in order to connect tbc termination of Mr. \ igiies labours 
on the Gilgit arid S higher with the termination of Lieutenant 
Wood's at the Sird-koL Between the river of Kabul and the 
parallel course of the Upijcr Oxus, and between Lieutenant 
» Wood's route across the Hindu-Kush on his return and 'the 
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western boundaij of Mr. \ ijiie-s excursions* a space of a boat 
3 degrees of longitude, and little more than *2 of latitude, intcr- 
renes f which* in so far as the personal inspection of European 
travellers is concerned, is an utter blank. Already, liowevcr, we 
are led to believe, from some valuable inferinition regarding 
Afghanistan, in the course of publication in the .Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, tbe limits of this terra incognita have 
been invaded. 

Mr, Vigrie gives a number of heights observed for the most 
part with the thermometer* The map accompanying his Travels 
in Kashmir and Tibet is compiled from his MS, surveys. 
Having no means of testing the accuracy of his observations* it 
would be rash in us to pronounce a judgment on them ; but, 
judging from the sketch map in his volume about Kabul, we 
should not place much confidence in them. This, however, we 
may safely say*—that his brief and unlaboured descriptions evince 
an eye for the jrictorraquo effects of nature, w hich more perhaps 
lhaa any other talent enables the traveller to convey a truthful 
impress urn w f the regions he traverses—a candid yet cautious 
and reflecting spirit—and that he bn S taken all possible pains to 
learn as much as possible of the structure of the countries 
through which he passed, and the character nni\ condition of tbrir 
inhabitants. 

In bis volume on Kabul Mr. Yigne has given nn interesting 
account—the first give it by a European from personal inspection 
—of the route of the Lobani caravan from the Indus ro Ghazni. 

It is with reluctance we ail vert to some discrepancies between 
the letterpress of the Travels in Tibet, anti tile map which at Com- 
panics them. For ejcnrnplc, we find on one occasion a route stated 
as seven days in the one and ten in llio other : and the names are 
rarely spelt the same way in both. There is a very just remark 
made by Mr. Vigne at p. 114 of vol. i.Whatever conjectures 
may be haanled by Pre side travellers, we can determine nothing 
ivitb certainty [respecting the identification of ancient sites] utiid 
the whole of the mountain country nn the Kabul river, and in¬ 
tervening between Kafferutium and the Indus, in: itarnughly 
known. This, we would whisper, is equally true of other coun¬ 
tries, and might be attended to with advantage by more enter- 
pnsmg persons than "fire-side travellers.'' And'we may add 
that a thorough knowledge of the ancient authors who describe 
or mention the sites is quite as necessary ns a thorough know 
iedgy of the countries* 
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h—Notes m South Ammca and Oceania r From Cummimi- 
nations by General W\ MiLLEfu 

Chili.—H r, Worm an, a protege of Baron Humboldt, ami a 
fellow-passenger, Iclls me that {.bill is to a mineralogist or geo¬ 
logist one of the most interesting countries in the world, and that 
her botanical productions are,, although less numrmus. less known 
iban those of Peru, Ho says that ttie province of Copiapo k in 
a stale of conslnst agitation from e^rtb^uake^ and that the whole 
face of the country is progressively undergoing moot interesting 
changes from these convulsions* He stales that this is the case, 
more or less, throughout Chili; hut that, unless scientific persons 
are present lo observe and compare the extraordinary effects of 
these ccBTulatoos of the earth, much will be lost to the scientific 
world* According to the Doctor* Val paras so and moat pari of 
the coast of Chili Jtavc risen several feci 1mm the level of llie sea 
of laic years* This accounts for two streets having been gained 
nri the ocean in that city since I first arrived there, in IM 7, 
The water k very deep dose to the beach all round the bay* 
When at Valdivia, in 1820, we observed that there was only 
2 feet of water where six Dutch line-of-bailie ships bad anchored 
sixty or seventy years before* The rivers of Birbir and Im¬ 
perial are now scarcely navigable for boats at their mouths, 
w hereas, when Ercilla wrote bis 4 Araucarta/ 300 yean ago. large 
vessels sailed some distance up those streams. The Doctor as* 
sures me that Lake Titicaca is 12,100 feet above the level of the 
sea* and the Ceno de Toledo, between Arequipa and Piino, is 
17/200.—(Xote made during my voyage from Peru to ike 
Sandwich Islands in 1S3L VY. 

InDIOS BUitvost—Passing over a mountainous country for 
about 30 leagues due E. of Cuzco* the traveller reaches the 
summit of ibe eastern ridge of the Andos, whence he descries at 
their immediate base a few cultivated spots* or what is called 
el Valle de Pancartambo. Beyond this expands an apparently 
endless spare of country, so covered with primeval forest as to be 
till but impenetrable, and so intersected by mountain-torrents— 
forming tributary streams to the Amazon—that the inhabiting 
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railed Indiot Rrrwos, were never subjugated bv the Inerts of 
Peru, nor by the Spaniards. nor by any other race of men. 
Indeed nn Christians Lave ever penetrated more than 10 leagues 
direct from the eastern foot of this ridge of the -Andes Into the 
wood-and-water entangled for tresses, which spread over hundreds 
of miles between the confines of civilized Brazil and the confines 
of civilized Pern¬ 


io 1780 a Spanish subtlelcgado (ot governor of n province), 
named Lauda, advanced with 100 well-armed soldiers and 
pioneers a distance of 8 or 10 leagues, but they were sjiccdily 
driven back by hordes of naked foresters, whose unlv offensive 
weapon was the bow and arrow. No second attempt, that S could 
leam, Had liern made until my own excursion in 1835, as de¬ 
scribed in my ‘ Notes,' 

The [ndi'ji Bravos are perhaps the only numerous body of the 
primitive race existing in the New World who have never been 
subdued by, nor partially amalgamated with, civilized tribes, nor 
brought into permanent contact with Europeans by the aid of 
missionaries, traders, or otherwise. 


These Indians of the forest live chiefly on game and fish, Imih 
of which they shoot with bows and arrow's. They, however, 
cultivate maize, yams, and a few other esculents, but cat no salt. 
They wear no clothing a f any description whatever, excepting a 
broad leaf which some of the females occasionally use for a lime. 
Polygamy exists, but it seems that the women, like those of the 
ancient Clennans, are, from inclination or fear, faithful to their 
h us hands. 

The Indio* Bravos, I think, from what I saw of them, hear a 
closer resemblance to the Indians about New Orleans, to those 
of the Six Nations near Buffalo, aud to the lhriimenakes occu¬ 
py' n F tlie gorges of the Andes in the latitude of Concepcion, than 
in the civilized Indians of Pern—that is, the descendants of those 
first subdued by the Incas, and then conquered and converted to 
Christianity by the Spaniards. 

In my Notes on the Sandwich and Society Island*, it is shown 
how <-iii.ily Chinese or Japanese junks, blown away from their 
own shores, might have been the accidental means of a more 
intelligent race bemg drifted on the W. «*st of America, and 
hence perhaps it is that so much analogv m the Eastern nations is 
traceable in Mexico and Peru. (No date.) 

L’jf disco vuRKn Islands inthe Sooth Sea.—'T hat there are 
several islands still undiscovered in the South Sea no doubt . an 
tie entertained ; and [ feel persuaded that there is a fine field of 
.Wvety between 18° and 30° of S. lat. and 110° and ISii’of 
W. long., which is a tract of ocean seldom traversed bv any 
vessels. Those that go from the western coast of the American 
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continent to the W, steer o course at most I S 0 S. of the line, and 
generally more to the N., to ensure a good trade-wind, which Ju^es 
macli of its strength to the southward of 12* S, lat. Vetacfo 
coining from the W., India* China j Matulkn get into 35° 8 L 
ht. .is goon as they can, unless they are bonnd to the coast of 
Mexico, and then they keep far to the N- W bale-ships that 
ixone rou 0(1 Cape Horn run down along the coast tn Gala¬ 
pagos and California* and on their return home seldom go Far¬ 
ther to the W. than l KF. If they proceed* as they usually do, 
from the Galapagos or California to the Sandwich Islands anil 
Coast of Japan, then to re-double Cape Horn they hardly ever 
gH farther to the E, than I4(F, until they reach 30° S, lnt* 
Ships sailing from the Sandwich Islands, bound home or to 
the South American craft, never weather-—that is never pass to 
the eastward of—the Society Islands* which are in aliouL I 10 
long., but strive to make a due 8* course until they get into 
$if or 35° S. lat. 

The Sandwich Islands, from their geographical position, their 
fertility F salubrious climate, and safe, commodious po rts, are of 
considerable importance. Honolulu, the capital of Waohu, is 
already nn entrepot for Ettrqpean and Indian goods, whence they 
are re-shippcd Eo the new States of Spanish America, fl is a 
general rendezvous for most of the whale-ships. Sjju dimes eighty 
sail of them, each of from 300 to 500 tons, ore at anchor there 
for months at the same time. In 1835 the amount of imports at 
Honolulu was 300,000 dollars; of exports £20,000^20,000 
bring foreign produce, awl 300,000 native produce. At Byron's 
Bay, in the Island of O why bee, there are saw-mills. There 
are also do die same island inimeMo hills of sulphur—the tulcann 
of Kilrtcn Itf-hig In constant net ion and the largest in the world. 
(From a letter dated B Lima, 1 July, 1834.) 


IS ,—Notes m Northern Australia and the neif)hbmrm*j Sras* 

From Letters of Mr* G, W. E.ik lk. 

Natives of the North Coast of Australia. Vi Maria , 
July 13, 1840,—The Bugfris consider the ft.W, coast as a dis- 
linct country from the N. coast. The former they call Ki-Java, 
ihe latter Maregiv I think I told you that old flossa Padu left a 
man with us last year as interpreter with the natives. He has 
dune well for himself, and returned this year to Macassar, He 
lived three mouths with the natives of the interior, who arc very 
different from the natives of the coast, and perhaps will be found 
to be Arasuras. This is a {mint we must dear up soon. although 
it will be attended with some rlanger 3 for, like the Arosuras of 
New Guinea and Timor, they avoid strangers Willi the most ridb 
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cukes anxiety. I mentioned to you in my letter from Sydney the 
n ay i n which they trade with strangers on the N.E. side of Timor, 
The natives about us are Looked upon as savages [*v the people of 
tlie interior, according to the man Ti mho's account. 1 All the 
clothes, iron, axes. Ale., that the natives of the coast hare taken 
from us goes into the interior, and t Cannot discover that they get 
anything in exchange but spears, aiul perhaps food. The'Ma¬ 
cassars, although nearly all the natives on the coast speak their 
language, Itnow even less about the natives than we do, simply 
from their not taking any trouble to inquire. You ask for vocabu¬ 
laries, 1 am in the most ridiculous perplexity about them. 
After having collected many words, I found that j was makm°- a 
vocabulary of a horrid pafois of the Macassar dialect: in fact, 
nearly ail the words the natives use when speaking with us arJ 
.Macassarese. J am beginning to think that the distinction be* 
tween native races—that is to say, those in a slate of barbarism, 
like the people of Australia and New Guinea-—will be best dis- 
»>vered by a comparison of their pronunciation; for even in the 
l.obuiirg peninsula the dialects differ, although the tribes are able 
to corn muni rate with one another, either by means of one common 
language or by their understanding one another’s dialects. Now 
the nati ves of the Arasura Islands, though speaking dialects, a spe¬ 
cimen of one of which ] send you, in which scarcely a single Malay 
word m i to be found, readily ntquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Malay language, with a Correct pronunciation, although the learner 
be far advanced in years, while the natives of Australia make the 
must shitrk mg jargon of it: witness a specimenMacassar is pro¬ 
nounced Mm, kajerm; Karadz, Karridja; Urns. IWja; in fact, 
ibcv ran neither pronounce the letter s nor the letter f. This 
would lead us to suppose that the Australians cannot be of the 
Oceanic race, as some have thought them to be. 

Saspal Wood Island, Wttoria, July 1,3, 1S40._I have 

gathered much information concerning Sandal Wood Island from 
two persons well acquainted with it. one of whom has visited it 
several limes, during whtch he made an excursion down the entire 

E * . sldn , of b r The population is very large, the 

natives bearing great resemblance to the Javanese, not „ n ly i a 
personal appearance but in habits and mode of life. I W,.„ i- i 
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, rs - T 171 * a vct U large portion of it is cultivated. For its 
lieauty I ran myself -speak, bavinsr Dashed alrm^ *1.^ Q 
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and (he neighbouring Seas, 

to §ay, brought more goods than we Iiad money to purchase. 
Among the Nnkodahs was one whose Praha had been driven 
past the Wellesley Islands (ike usual Limit of their voyage) by a 
strung N.W. wind into ihe bottom of the Gulf of Carjwmlimn, 
where she was anchored in fathom on the mud bank, the Low 
laud barely visible lo the eastward* 1 fere he found the water so 
fresh that be filled up bis water-casks alongside the PraliLi. On 
making inquiries of the old Nakudahs, I found they had nearly 
all at different times experienced the same thing. In fact, from 
this circumstance they call the sea tr> die K + of Wellesley islands 
the ** Eyer tawar/' or fresh water. There must be a considerable 
body id' water poured out here during the rainy season to render 
the sea fresh so far out* 

The Prahus, when going into the Gull of Carpentaria, do not go 
round by Wcssel Island, but pass through a strait, tbe western en¬ 
trance of which is the opening marked in Kind's Chart in lat. 12*, 
!g mg. 1 33* 55^ The eastern entrance is somewhere abtnit Pmbabtc 
Island, Minders (vol. iL* p. :J30) mentions that, while lying at 
the East India Company Islands, he saw the Prahus coming in from 
the S.W. i these must have passed through the strait. It is called 
" Selat Ltibu/’ or Anchoring Strait, by the Macassars, being the 
first anchorage of the Carpentaria Prahus on the coast. Thai part 
of [he coast is apparently the term inal ion of a granite range, and is 
said by the Macassars to abound in minerals, among which they 
mention fin; hut the only specimen I have, which I will send 
you by the first opportunity, appears to me to lie antimony-ore, 
which will yield perhaps two-thirds of its weight in iiielah 

The Macassars tell me that, after the S.E« monsoon has set in 
strong, numbers of cocoa-nuts are driven mi shore, about Blue Mud 
and Caledon Bays, and that from their fresh appearance they do 
not seem u> have come from a great distance. They could scarcely 
cotne from Torres Straits, ns the wind and course of current would 
scarcely permit this. Can there be any islands in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria that are not yet known? The centre of the Gulf has 
not yet been traversed to my knowledge. Flinders (vol, ii. p, 123) 
thought, front some flights of ducks that he saw coming from the 
westward, w hen near Batavia Roads, that some Island probably 
existed in that direction. I think I mentioned lo you the cose of 
a Pnihu, that was driven from Timor Lant by a strong NAY. wind 
two years ago, having drifted to an island that abounded with 
cocoa-nuts, and was uninhabited. All these circumstances render 
the point one of great interest. 

We I lave discovered a large bn wan-tree in a thicket near 
Knockers Bay, which the natives hold in high veneration, and 
call it the Tree of the Spirit, by whom they suppose it to he In¬ 
i' habited. 
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111 ^Letter from Dr. Di$$knbaek f describing the mtsrnt Hair 
of Tr Wanfftt 'hake in Chatham kthtnih 

[In Df. Dicffctibuch’s paper on the Chnthnm I si nods (Jour. Hoy. Geo. 
Soc. t vol. xi. p. 204) he mentions that the Te Wangn lake, which wa* 
completely tinted from thu sen at the time of hU visit, at other titrate 
duchugtu its wutcra in to k: It appears, by the fallowing letter {turn 
that gentleman to the Secretary, that the caiumuniciilkii between the 
waters of the lake and the gen in now permanently established.] 

Dear Sir.—A fact lias just come wider my notice regarding 
die pefjgrupbj of Chatham Island which Is of some interest, ras 
show ing one of the many ways in w hich the configuration uf coun¬ 
tries may bo modified. 

The large lake of Te Wanja. which, as I slated in mv communi¬ 
cation to the Royal Cieograpbitwl Society* occupies mi ex tensive 
portion of the island ; and which at the time o| my visit in IS ID 
wai ieparated from the sea by low sandhills, and about two feet 
above high-water mark; had filled again during the laM year 
(1841) to such an extent, that n break took place, and the nut* 
pouring water formed a brood communiention between the sea 
and the lake, carrying away many thousand tons of sand* and 
forming a channel that appeared accessible to boats. But a 
boat which tried to enter this new liar-harbour was upset in the 
heavy surf, and sir people were drowned. 

By this outbreak the siste of the lake was at first remarkably 
diminished, Easterly gales, however, which subsequently set in 
and continued for some lime, drove a vast quantity of water from 
the sea into lhe lake: its surface is now on a level with the sea, 
its water partakes in all the movements of the tide, and yet the 
surface ui the basin is actually much larger than it was before. 

At the lime when the agent of the Xew Zealand Company, 
who was living in Chatham Island, left that place lor Wellington 
(1 think, in September last), this state of the lakf\, now more pro¬ 
perly an "inlet. * remained unaltered* 

1 am indebted for this coin mu mention t«a Mr. Hcapby* the 
draughtsman of the Xew Zealand Company, w ho has 'lately 
re to rm :d front New Zealand* 


January 13 , 1 $ 42 * 
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!.—Narrative of u Survey of part of the South Cwist qf Ann 
Minor ; and vf a Tour into the Interior of Lyrm m 1840- ! ; 
iiCcQuijMinted it By Rn. HdskySi Master of 11-M S, 

Beacon, under the directions of Commander Tnos. Graves. 

I. 

O a s the 26th of November. 1840, 1 sailed from the harbour of 
[he Piraeus in the Isabella decked boat, with Mr Haney, assist- 
ant - surgeon. and a crew of eight hands, fur the coast of Asia 
Minor. We Loo It as much provisions us vie could carry, and bad 
a four-oared boat tti tow. After a long and tedious passage, 
during which we encountered some severe gales, we arrived at 
Rhodes on the 14th of December. 

Qur survey commenced near the harbour of Karaja-ngach,. a 
Cape KuL-tramm Rounding it, we came (n the bay of Km- 
gez s which has a snug little core in its N.W. comer, where 
vessels visiting this coast in winter receive their cargoes. Near 
the shore, in the middle of the bay* is a small island, and close 
to it the mouth of a river, entering which we observed on the 
hills on our left the walls of a considerable city. These with the 
ruck-tombs are conspicuous objects from the sea; ihe walls en¬ 
close a considerable space, commencing at the port anil extending 
over the hills until they terminate on precipitous eUf& which 
overhang the river. On the low land near the port they are 
built in ibe usual Hellenic style, but towards the summits of the 
hills they are of the must ancient Cyclopean form. The theatre 
is in tolerable preservation; it is of inferior workmanship* tm 
thirty-four rows of seats divided by a diasoma, amt faces the sea ; 
it is partly excavated out of ihc Acropolis hilh On the low 
ridge which connects the neigh burning hills with the Acropolis 
aie the ruins of bntbs, temples, and on aqueduct; also what 
appears to have been a Chnftuii church, anil another building 
of the same or a laier age, creeled on a platform formed of 
columns> and olher remains of ancient buildings. Ft? the S, of 
ihis U ihe ancient port, now a swamp, and nearly two utiles from 
VOL. Xlt* ** 
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the sca r On tilt N. side of the ridge are considerable ruins of 
the middle ages overgrown by thickets; ihe base of the AcmjKdi* 
biU is washed on tbt N- side by ihe river. 1 m summit is rrow r ned 
by n't fortress of the middle Apes. 'Hit rock-tombs are much in 
the same style as those at Makii We did not observe any sarro- 
phagL The only inscription we found fortunately assures us of 
this city's having been Caunus; there might otherwise be sonic 
difficulty in reconciling: Us position with that assigned to Cauniis 
in the Stadias intis. Its natural features arc quite in accordance 
with the description given of it by Strata; the port already 
spoken of must have been very snug, and easily dosed against an 
enemy, while the extensive marsh E. of the city would account 
for its proverbial insalubrity. The fort lmbrns may have occu¬ 
pied the summit of the hills over which the walls now extend; and 
the river which flows past it* adding so greatly to its defences by 
meeting the walls at each extremity, may probably be the Caibis, 
near which Cnttniis is said to have stood. 

On i he banks of the river adjoining the ruins is a considerable 
fishery, and a small village named Palyani j great quantises of 
botargaarc prepared her*! the fish are salted, and sent to Rhodes 
and the neighbouring islands; small kaiks ascend the river ag far 
as Paly an i, where they receive cargoes of wheat, sesame, maize* 
&-C- The winter freshes having broken dow n ihe weirs, we were 
enabled to proceed up tlie stream Passing under picturesque 
limestone dills whose bases are washed by the river, we came to a 
considerable Sake, at the N.E. extremity of which is the village 
of Koi-geE. There are no remains of antiquity here; the 
village is the residence of an Agha* w hose house or place is on a 
very large scale, although it appears to be in a ruinous slate now. 
Adjoining the shore is a !>inall island inhabited by Greeks: there 
are two other islands in the western part of the lake; on the 
smaller are mini of the middle ages. The lake is 0 miles long, and 
about 2| mile ; it varies from 3 to 13 fathoms in depth ; its waters 
are brackish, A small river named Yuvalaki empties itself on 
Ihe S> shore; this is the only perennial stream. In winter the 
lake receives a number of .smaller torrents, and the plain which 
separates it from the sea is completely inundated. The lake is 
bounded on ibe E, by a range of limestone mountains, beyond 
which are the plains of Tala man. 

The hay of Tftbm&n is separated from tluil of Koi-gez by a 
high, bold promontory nauied Kapanva, on rounding which an 
island will he seen, w hose towering cliffs arc crowned by a large 
brick pyramid ; there is anchorage under this island for small 
vessels. On the adjacent coasts are extensive ruins of the middle 
ages h and also some foundations of Hellenic buildings. The 
summit of o low hill is encircled by a wall of the same kind ; this 
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is probably the site of Pisilii. Our mile and a half io ihc S*E, 
is I hr mouth of a largo and rapid river known as the Talaman 
Cliai, probably the ancient Indus, Wr inquired for ruins* hoping 
to find those of Calyndn in lliU neighbour bond* but could not 
bear of any; at the village of Talamin we were equally unsuc¬ 
cessful- This village is now of little importance; it is the resi¬ 
dence of an Agba, w ho formerly enjoyed some consideration, and 
is situated at the font of the mountains on the E. side of the plain* 
5 miles from the sea, The plain is extensive, and apparently 
fertile, but there is likle cultivation ; numerous flocks were grazing 
on it. There are many rums of large buildings which we wens 
told bad been tbe residences of Bey* Near the shore in die S.E. 
pari of the bay of Talacnm is an ancient site : we observed many 
foundations r and some fragments of columns. Fmm its vicinity to 
Cape Artemis tutu this may possibly be the site of the grove of 
Latona; within it, on the land side, is a small lake which apjiears 
to have once been a harbour. Five utiles S.E. of this is Cape 
Artemisinin. now called Carat Suvelab, and near it the islet 
Paxiniaibi; 5 miles N + W. of the latter is another islet named 
Rotliea. 

Cape Artemisinin is a rugged and bold promontory, nearly 
insulated; there is a modem wall across the narrow isthmus 
which connects it with the mainland; its shores are much in¬ 
dented ; within it are several snug harbours, nil too deep for 
anchorage excepting the little harbour of Kappi. A narrow but 
safe channel separates the island Nero Nisi from the i\\ pro¬ 
jection of the Aru misiiim promontory. Next Nero Nisi is the 
island of Teff&tuit; a lung and narrow channel separates them. 
This island is very fertile, supporting numerous cattle - it abounds 
also in partridges; being $o near the mainland it is much in¬ 
fested by jackals and other wild animals. It is strep and ragged 
all round; on its summit is a small fertile plain. The to harm 
produced hero is of superior quality. On the N + E, side of the 
island is a snug little harbour* and a Greek village surrounded 
by ruins of the middle ages; and oil a hill over the hat hour nrc 
the ruins of an Hellenic fortm. These islands are probably 
the ancient Carysis and Alina, which geographers assigned to 
Crya. 

In a small bay of the mainland to the N - of Terianah, on the 
tide of a steep hill, arc a few rock-tombs and remains of an 
Hellenic fortress; this is probably Cryo. On a Lycian tomb we 
copied the annexed inscriptsom No, "2- 

To the N. of Teratuiah are several small islands ond rocks, 
known to the Greeks as Stavro Niscm or the Cross Islands. N. 
of this is Agio KistacbL All these are of serpentine, and afford 
pasture for a few goats. The spare within them;, known as the 

l 2 
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guIf of Seopea, is a fine ami well-sheltered sheet of wntcf r hut it 
is 3 eiul~!l too Jeep Uw anchorage* Every island, bay, and creek in 
this gulf has ruins of the middle ages. In the X parted the 
gulf of St opea is a small harbour railed Coujck Limani: the 
westenacovc is well sheltered* Tlir villuv of Coujtk is m the 
loot of the hills at the head of the plain ; fresh provisions may be 
occasionally procured here. Two miles and a half S.E, t>f this 
is a rugged rape, near which a small stream, Iniji Ctmi 'pro¬ 
bably the ancient N T irms), empties itself; tin- valley through w hich 
It flows is highly picturesque and well cultivated. On the moun¬ 
tains on the W. side of the valley k an ancient site, probably 
IbctLda: here are numerous tombs hewn in the roc ks in the 
usual Lyrian style ; some are well finished ^ The acropolis stood 
on a deEached hill; on its summit arc rnnauia of wells and a 
large cistern. We did not Him! any inscriptions. From Iniji 
Chai the coast trends to the 8 .E.: the serpentine bills which line 
this part of the coast terminate on the shore in stupendous cliffs. 
During the winter numerous stun 1 1 streams descend from them to 
the sea. The island Avthukea is off this part of the coast; it is 
rocky rind barren, and affords pasturage for a few goats. To the 
S,E. of it are several rocky islands called Kazil Ada; a few gtials 
are fed 09 the largest; numerous pigeons inhabit the clilfs. The 
space between these islands is a secure anchorage. Abund¬ 
ance of fresh water may be obtained from a stream on the main¬ 
land. 

The harbour of Makri is perfectly secure, and w ell sheltered 
from all winds. Cavalier Island, called also Pnlnio Miikri, lies 
across its entrance; it is covered with ruins of the middle ages. 
There is a passage id lhe harbour on cadi side of it; the S. one 
is the best. The eastern shares of the harbour nr t- low ami 
marshy; the scab is on the S. shore m the midst of a innrsli; it 
is a w retched eoUecdim of hovels surrounded by the ruins of the 
ancient city of Tel missus, and so unhealthy that nu one can 
reside in it during the summer months. 

Tlicrc arc but few remains of the ancient Tel missus ; of these 
the tombs are the most remarkable; those hewn in the roeks in 
imiunion of porticoes with Ionic columns, doors, and pannels. 
finished in the most elaborate style, excel everything of the kind I 
have seen. There &re a great variety of others; one sarcophagus 
is now standing in the sea about 20 yards from the adjacent 
swamp. The large theatre is close to the sea, 1 think I have 
discovered the site of a smaller one on the W side of the Acropolis 
hillp where there are traces of the scats excavated in the rocks, 
but the masonry has entirely disappeared. The adjacent hi Hi are 
covered with excavations, proving dint the city must have covered 
a considerable extent. There arc no traces of its walls or temples. 
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The town of Leviscy is about 3 nu!cs to the sooth ward of 
MAkri : ii contains mKJ bouses. ami about 380 families ■ ii is inha¬ 
bited solel y by Greeks, and situated on the S. side of a rich and 
well -cultivated plain, which produces good wine and figs. There 
ore some small Turkish villages on the borders of the plain - one 
of these is ihe resilience of a Muhasril, whose jurisdiction extends 
from Koi-gez to Kunik. The whole district is in the pasbalic 

of Mughlah. 4 „ , 

The coast to the southward of M.lkri is high and bold. Koimd- 
ing Cavos Augistro we come to the island Kakaznrimc, which is 
covered with ruins of die middle ages, as is also the inland of 
St, NitxJb* There is good shelter for untill vessels inside the 
biter- die little port of Simbalu uffurds secure anchorage m all 
weathers ; the entrance is about 100 feet wide, with IS 1 eel water* 
Passing the low sandy spit which forma the harbour, you enter im 
a large sheet of water, with a depth of '20 fathoms; this is the 
port of Levi soy. Near it are extensive ruins of the middle ages. 
At this place our survey of the coast terminated, 

Heiog in want of provisions we proceeded to M arm unis to 
procure them from die English squadron assembled there. On 
die western shore of the outer bay of Marmnras, near the en¬ 
trance of die harbour, is an ancient site named Assayik n probably 
the ancient Samui; it stands on a bluff point of land, with some 
highly picturesque mountains behind it. The ruins ate of small 
extern j the city walls* a small theatre of rude architecture* and 
Hjme pi ado nn s are all that remain. Xcar the city is a large 
excavation in the base of the mountains; the hills behind it asoendi 
by terraces - this is probably the spot Dr. Hume alludes in in his 
description of Marmams* 

There are two channels to the harbour; the csisiern is the best* 
though too narrow for a large ship to work through: on the 
summit of the island that forms these channels are the milts of a 
castle of the middle ages ; the harbour is sheltered to the S. by a 
high peninsula* which hi connected with the man dam l by a low 

shingly beach. . , 

On the summit of the peninsula are the ruins of an Hellenic 
castle. On entering the harbour a fine sheet of water presents 
itself, surrounded by bold mountains* which low arils die N. and 
W. recede front the" shore, leaving a narrow valley between their 
bases and the sea, 

Ai the period of our visit the scene was enlivened by the 
presence of the English fleet of fifteen sad of the line, under the 
command of Aduiim! Sir Robert Slujiford, and the Austrian 
squadron, lately relumed from their brilliant operations on the 
coast of Syria* The little town situated in the \ pari of the 
bay, which, during the jkauou^ visit in was almost de- 
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scried* was now thickly inhabited* and,, by the erection of wheels 
anti uther temporary dwellings, increased to double iu usual size. 
A ruinous castle croons the summit of ike rocky peninsula «n 
which it is situated; this is said to be the *iie of the ancient 
PbyscLU* of which there are no remains. 

On the appearance of such a ilcel as we found assembled there, 
die whole neighbouring country is put hi requisition to supply its 
wants ; vegetables arc procured from ll bodes, and there are many 
potty traders who find it Worth their w hile to go as far as two or 
three day* journey into the interior* for bullocks and other live 
stock p which they drive down to the nearest part of the roast and 
bring hi kaiks to Marmaras. 

Before the expedition U> Egypt rendezvoused here m lbOI, the 
harbours of Msrmaras ami Kamgnch were scarcely known. Now 
that an accurate survey of ibis const has been completed* the 
seaman may fearlessly run for any part of it, certain of finding 
shelter iu any of its fine harbours, and such supplies as the 
country affords. The literary traveller may trace his route with 
nrrutwry, and , comparing his observations with those of the ancient 
geographers, arrive at more certain conclusions resecting the 
many interesting sites which occupy these shores. Cape Manna- 
ras Uf 17 milts N*N,E- of the N, point of Rhodes. 

11 , 

On the 5th of March, 164), I left M£kn accompanied by 
Mr. Harvey* on a trip to the ruins of Xanlhiu. Wishing to make 
all the additions in my power to the geography of the country* 
and not being aware that Mr, Fellowes hcwl already been over the 
ground, we took the circuitous route by Huzumli, where we 
were told there were ruins. The village is situated at din E. end 
of a wdheuhivaled plain of considerable elevation, which we 
entered from the plain of MsVkri by a pass called the C Larch u- 
boghiot, Huziimli is 5 hours from Mikri. 

On a mountain near the village are the ruins of a Greek city. 
Approaching it we observed numerous tombs excavated in the 
rocks, hut which had been thrown out of their original positions 
by the violence of earthquakes, some of them in large fragments 
of rock quite entire. One* a sarcophagus, highly ornamented, 
which has been removed from its original site in an entire slate to 
a considerable distance, now lies, with the large mass out of which 
iE lias been hewn, at the head of a ravine, inclined at an angle of 
aliour :30°* apparently waiting for the next shock to precipitate it 
to the I lot tom. The only approach to the city is by n [>ath of 
steep ascent; it is surrounded by clifTs on the \V. side, and is very 
steep all round: the first object which attracted our attention on 
entering it was a heap of ruins, apparently of a temple: there are 
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figments of rnanv columns. some fluted. other. plum, but I 
cSSd .liMo^rnoMpitabiby which the order of its arch.lecture 
might be ascertained! Adjoining it on the E.are tbefo umlatm n* 
of n large square building, enclosing a space fi led With , 

lo the S of it are the ruins of a palrue 1 belheMreisonlhe Sv 
side of the my s it command, a view of the pbun dWM f 
Milkri, with Mount Cragus ™mg behind them; i » »*»» *™ *“ 
tolerable preservation, better indeed than any'ruber digJ*™; 

U has eighteen row. of seats, and is about 1*> feel .n .hamelcr, 
the hack of the upper row has an inscription much obliterated hy 
the decay of the stone; the same cause makes it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to decipher any of the inscriptions wluch are found «m the 
tombs. Mr. Fcllowcs has ascertained it to W the cuy t *d> an «** 
an inscription lately found in » Turkish hory.^ ground oathe 
plain of Makri, bv the Rev. E. I IW». 

hably brought from this place, gives n the same name. 1 he «ty 
wall in the neighbourhood vd the theatre is in good preservaw 
thr different Slones are fitted into each other, not in regular latent, 
and grooved at the edges. From the appearance of its remain, 
it has probably been inhabited by Urn Romans, ami m the middle 

^On leaving Huzumli we descended through a ravine in an 
easterlv direction to the valley of the Xanthus. ^ra^mg along 
the hank, of the river we passed the village of and 

crossed the Xanthu. by a sul»umtud stone bridge of five arctic., 
a convenience not often enjoyed in Turkey; it was budt abont 
fifty years ago. by a pasha of Algiers, named Hassai. Pasha, a 
native of Duvah. which place he left when c youth in indigent 
circumstance*. On the attainment of r.ebcs and power he didaot 
forget his native .oumry; this bridge, with the mosques of liu- 
munU and Makri, arc the fruits of bis llberal11 ?- Altcr 
the bridge we continued along the left bank of the mer, pa*.in„ 
the village of Kcbeler, a little beyond which is a hot spring, the 
sulphureous fumes of which taiut the air to a consn erabk di.mrc^ 

persons afflicted with cutaneous d»«-» left ' J“ 

it. In the evening we arrived at the lower village of Iluvab, it it 

nine hours fifom Hmomli+ r , . 

The ruins of Tbs arc one hour s distance from the place we 
lodged at. Part of the village of Duvall » budt among the ruins 
and on the Acropolis hill; it is a most delightful situation, elevated 
700 or 800 feet iduwe the plain, which With the river meandering 
through it and the high mountains of Cragus m the background, 
forms one of the finest views imaginable; nuts rear1‘^nowy 
mountains of Massicuu.; the sea is just vis.hlc to the southward, 
on the S. the view « bounded by the snowy summits of Taurus 

The principal ruins of Tlo. arc its tombs and the theatre; of 
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the former* those hewn in the rocks are tlie moat remarkable ; the 
others are the ordinary sarcophagi, some of which are placed 
on liuge pedestals of rock about 12 feel high. The theatre is 
About 200 feet in diameter, ami has thirl}-four rows of seats; 
ii is now entire!} filled with brushwood, which quite destroys its 
apjiearanrc ; it is in tolerable preservation and highly ornamented; 
the lower part is excavated, and the upper built on in intense 
arches; it faces the acropolis* w here there were probably temples. 
The walls of the acropolis have been rebuilt with the ruins of the 
temples and seats of the thentfe. There are many columns and 
friezes scattered about. hut it is difficult to decide on the sites of 
the temples. Here arc also some immense buildings of n later 
period* pmltnbly Roman. 

Our guides refused to Lake us to Xanthus by the left bank, as 
they feared cross big the Mangher Ctiai h which they represented as 
more dangerous than the Xanthus river. 1 have since crossed it 
wish great ease ; it is nut deep, but very rapid ; it flows over a bed 
nf clny* in which it is said there are deep holes, which make it 
dangerous. We took the route across the valley, and forded the 
river near Sakai ah Koi; here it is about 100 feet wide and very 
rapid; the water came up to our saddle-girths: a countryman acted 
as our guide, who took the leading horse by the bridle, keeping 
its head up the stream; he was amply rewarded fur his trouble 
by a backsheesh of two piastres. Our route now lay over low 
wooded hills, among which we observed abundance of valonia ; on 
approaching Kunik the valley contract, and the iwr flows W 
tween steep banks, anti sometimes under precipitous cliffs. It was 
undcrshHxl that we should have again forded the river near the 
ruins of Xanthus, but our guide took us to a very difficult Ford, 
and in our ignorance of the country we were obliged to submit to 
him. ft was therefore arranged that we should sleep where we 
were that night, and be carried over on the following morning, 
l n the mean lime I went to see some ruins said to be at one hour s 
distance ; I found a large theatre in very good preservation, built 
in the side of a low detached hilL Near it on the plain are the 
foundations of a temple, probably the temple of Latona, A few 
sarcophagi are scattered about. The theatre is of rather unusual 
Const ruction, the sides being parallel, as in the theatres of Euro¬ 
pean Greece ;* the proscenium has quite disappeared ; over the 
north vomi tori urn ore some bas-reliefs of faces, representing 
laughter and grief in various stage*. 

W e wctp carried across the river on men's shoulders, an un¬ 
pleasant mode of conveyance fur those unaccustomed to it. Half- 
an-houri* walk along the hanks brought us to the ruins, of which 
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I shall now say mpitiinu- n.s they have been so fully described by 
Mr, Fflllnum Our principal object being to map the country rmd 
to collect geographical information^ the position was accurately 
hied and a plan made of the ruins. 

The nest object of our attention was Pinara. Turning off the 
direct tod to fix the position of Sidjma, the ruins of which I 
regret 1 hail not lime to examine, we arrived in the evening at 
Mmant; it is prettily situated at the head of a little valley We 
were belter lodged here than usual, in a ton of khan, for which 
we were expected to make an acknowledgment; but the native 
travellers were both lodged and fed gratis. On the second night 
Hiur apartment was shared with a traveller from Dcnirih who 
had Dune here to purchase oxen; the bullocks of this country 
being esteemed very strong and well adapted for draught. They 
are* however, very small in comparison with our [English breed. 

The morning after our arrival we went to see the ruins, which 
are one hour distant to the westward of the village. On ap¬ 
proaching it we were much struck by the grandeur of the scene. 
The city is situated at the bottom of a deep gorge; a stupendous 
cliff rises behind it, whose surface is filled with tombs, which at a 
distance appear more Uke the burrow mgs of some animal, their 
number is so great: the peaks of Craguss tower majestically behind 
it. I think the approach to this city, w hen the view first bursts 
on one* is the finest combination of scenery I have seen—finer 
even than Th>s* which has many beautiful points, but not of so 
romantic a character as this. The ruins cover a large extent of 
ground, consisting of sarcophagi, temples, a theatre, and more 
inode m and less substantial buildings, mi set! together in in¬ 
describable confusion : many of the rock-tombs are highly finished* 
and deserving the greatest admiration. I regret that I laave 
neither the learning nor ability to investigate these interesting 
objects; but as the valley of the X an thus has now been thrown 
open by the indefatigable researches of Mr Fellows, and the 
intercourse with Europe by means of steam-navigation is so fre¬ 
quent, it is to be lumped that its antiquities may be fully explored 
by those whose previous acquirements have fitted them for the 
task. 

From Min am we relumed to Makri. Passing over the roots of 
Anti-Cragus, we observed in some parts the earth terraced up on 
the sides of ihc mountaini, Dow neglected and uncultivated, but 
showing ihc laliour and industry once employed to raise food for 
the redundant population of the neighbouring: cities, and offering 
a sad contrast to the present state of the country, where the large 
rich plains arc almost entirely uncultivated* On small spots near 
the foot of the mountains com is generally grown, and in the 
low swampy situations, which may be easily irrigated by neigh- 
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bouring streams, Indian wheat is cultivated, hut there are no 
Laborious agricultural operations. What Nature freely gives the 
inhabitants are contented with; and, being so, they are placed in 
m enviable position when we compare their condition with that 
of tin; people of more civilised regions. It is nine hours from 
Minara to Makri. Horses and guides may be obtained at the 
latter place from October to May. 

May 21 *t. —We rejoined the Beacon ai port N-anm, island uf 
Paros, alter an absence of neat ly si* month?, 

III* 

October 7th .— I ugain left the ship in the Isabella to finish 
our work on the coast of Asia Minor, On ibis occasion [ was 
accompanied by Mr. Forbes, who bad lately joined the ship as 
naturalist. 

We first visited the bay of K&lam&kb where we discovered an 
aqueduct which has suit been noticed by former travel lers: it 
conveyed writer to Eklara, passing over the hills on the W, side of 
the bay of Kalnmaki, w here it appears to have answered the pur- 
ptjses of defence alsu. The wall is a fine example of the Cyclo¬ 
pean order* about 20 feel high, entered by two narrow doorway's; 
the water is conveyed over it through hollow’ stones, After fixing 
the mouth of the X ambus, ami dredging off it. we proceeded to 
Mikri to make arrangements for another tour into the interior of 
Lydo- Mr. Forbes’s immediate object being to illustrate the 
natural history of the country> and mine to add to the knowledge 
of its geography, we consulted the natives with respect to our 
route, and agreed on one which was retried to have many inte¬ 
resting objects of attention, and which did not appear to have 
Iwen travelled by Europeans. 

We left Mtfkri on the 22nd of October, and, crossing the 
Xaudios by the bridge, reached K lingular on the evening of the 
same day. This tillage is situated at the fool of the Massieytus 
mountains; its inliahiinnts had not returned from tho Yailah or 
highland districts: it is seven hours distant from Mdkri. 

On the following morning we left Kuugelnr on the route to 
Almati. The mad fur the first two hours wound up a ridge of 
sandstune, which descends from the Massieytus mountains. On 
attaining the summit the view opened on a wild glen, through 
which a torrent flows which joins the Xanthus near kungebr; 
here are the ruins of a small city, romantically situated in the 
midst of the finest mountain scenery* It was probably an Lm* 
purtanl post, as it commands this great pass to the interior 
country. On approaching it we observed several sarcophagi of 
the Lycian character; over a tomb hewn in the rock is the figure 
of a lion: the space within the walls is small d and contains 
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nothing of interest. We did not find any inscriptions to ilie X.E. 
of this, Near the village of Koi Kaghe are other rums, which 
we did not visit. We continued our journey by a very rugged 
path along the steep side of the mouaitiuci; the road ha* been de¬ 
stroyed by a land-slip which occurred about three years ago. At 
sunset we descended into the ravine, and pitched our tent near a 
mill* 

From the mill wo ascended the mountains to visit some ruins: 
they are of small extent, probably a mountain fortress; on two 
sides is ft very strong will, on the other an inaccessible precipice. 
There arc a few sarcophagi on a hill opposite the fortress. We 
continued our ascent until we hail attained ihc summit of one of 
the peaks of Massicytus, which enabled Mr. Forbes to make many 
interesting additions to his collections in natural history, and at 
the same lime gave me an opportunity of fixing our jmrition and 
gaining much useful information for constructing a map. The 
peak we ascended is 9000 feet above the sea level: from it we 
had a very fine view of the hay of Maori, and the plains of the 
Yailali country towards Almalf. The highest jvenk of Ma$$i- 
cytus, which is 10,000 feet high, r*ise far above us to the south¬ 
ward ; some snow was still contained in its ravines, although rx- 
posed for bo many months to the sun of this warm climate. 

Afondeiy, October —We omtumed our journey ; in two 

hours we arrived at the summit of the pass, anti soon after com¬ 
menced our descent into the plains. On the road we passed a 
sarcophagus of conglomerate, of a very ancient appearance; 
around it are abundance of hewn atones, perhaps the ruins of a 
fortress. 

We met with many caravans going from AI mail to M&kii; 
they were chiefly laden with wheat t the price of carriage h 
10 prns per uke. The journey occupies about days. We 
were told that in winter this rami is impracticable, and that 
the Yail&h country is then entered from the neighbourhood of 
Kunik. The pass through which we travelled presents many 
points of wry fine scenery : 1 should suppose the highest part of 
it m about 7000 feet high. At 2b. 30 m. H/M, we arrived in the 
plains, and pitched our tent in the village of Chiflik Ayvoril, 
We hail no instrument m ascertain the elevation of these plains; 
judging from the height of the peak we ascended, which we were 
enabled accurately to determine, they cannot tye Less than 5000 
feet above the sea leveL 

Hearing there were some ruins on the opposite ride of th& 
plain, we crossed over in a S.E. direction to the village of 
Arrautlu. At this season, when all the vegetation ia burnt up, 
the plain has a very barren appearance i there are few trees un it. 
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excepting in the vicinity of the village*, where are s>mc dump* of 
nodars mid near itic fountains poplars ami willows are reared to 
afford a shade, About half a mile S,W. of Armutiw we found 
the ruins we bail been directed to; the mte « # uch as ike Greeks 
usually selected for their cities, a detached hdl (f the btmien of 
an exteiuive plain. A substantial wall of the middle ages, built 
nf fragments nr the ancient city, encloses a portion of the *ite:a 
few broken sarcophagi are the only remains of antiquity. 'Vc 
did not find any inscriptions, temples, or a theatre, At Armuilu 
arc a few rock-tombs, also a platform, probably of a temple; and 
in ihe ndgbbwrinf burying-gwmds are many fragments ol 
temples, probably carried from this spot. , , 

After leaving A rmutlu we continued along the E. side of the 
plain toward* Almali, passing «>veml villages \Ve crossed a 
small stream flowing to the N-K- which is said to fall into the 
AveUn Gol: near the town we crossed a larger stream by a bridge. 
The latter appears to have its source in an extensive marsh on the 
W. side of the plain, and falls into a caw about one mile is.fc, of 

the bridge. . 

Almali is said to be the largest town m tins part of Asia Minor, 
It stands at the N.E. end of the plain, in a little valley or 
natural amphitheatre or tbc mountains: it is surrounded by 
gardens, and well supplied with water. The houses are built of 
onbunu bricks, and omfed with thin deals: it contains about 
1500 house*, has several mosque*, a bazaar, and a market on 
Thursday*. Many Frank merchant* resort here; their pur¬ 
chase* are generally sent to Miikri fur exportation. The people 
of these plains appear to be in belter circumstances than those 
near the coasts: their house* are more neat and comfortable, and 
they dress better ; the fences, reads, and bridges are in belter 
order; and the general aspect of the country gives the impression 
of lieing in the hands of an industrious people who have * stake 
in its welfare. There are Hu traces of antiquity at Almali. Wc 
inquired for Eski Hissar, and were tokl ihrre were no ruins there. 
While at Almali the weather continued unfavourable for fixing 
the town with the accuracy we usually practise, but 1 may venture 
to hope that I have placed it very nearly in its true position. 

ttcdnesftau, October 27lh,—Left Almali, repressed the bridge, 
and travelling along the larders of an extensive marsh, arrived at 
the village of Kiziljur, situated at the font of the Masucylu* 
mountain*. On an eminence above this village are a few' tombs 
and other trace* of antiquity. We continued our journey, and 
passed the foirht at the village «f Vuvnlf, at the western extreme 
of the plain. Here we were accommodated with a very comfort¬ 
able room—a luxury after the dirty khan at Almali, or our lent, 
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which is a poor shelter in this wet season. There are many pretty 
gardens surrounding this village, to which the inhabi tan is reside 
to the summer. 

On leaving Y avail we ascended a steep hill p which bounds the 
plain on this side* and, in hours, arrival at snme mins which 
we had been directed to. There arc many tombs scattered about: 
the lids of some are ornamented with ban-reliefs. In a burying- 
gmund near are fragments of columns and pedestals, and for a 
considerable distance around are scattered massive blocks of hewn 
stone*, foundations and fragments of temples. We copied two 
inscriptions ou sarcophagi (Noa. 3 and 4). which, although very 
i in perfect' it is hoped will throw some light an the history of 
the place- Travelling in a N.W. direction, over a mountainous 
country, for an hour and a half, we descended into another series 
of elevated plains, and at night reached the village of Sedeler 
Ynilah; this name is applied to it to distinguish it from the 
Sedeler of the Xanthiis valley : there is also a Duvah Vailah; 
and a place was pointed out to us as belonging to the Talamdn 
Yailahi Every important place in the low countries appears to 
have its Vail ah, «r highland district, where the inhabitants repair 
to escape the heats of summer. When the autumnal rains sal in 
they retire to their winter quarters in the valleys : the Greeks of 
Levlscv, who arc nearly all sfaftemiikcra, leaving their wives and 
families at home, fellow the Turks in their migrations to the 
highlands ; in die winter a number of them open stalls at 

MAkri. 

Sedel er Yiilub stands :il the east end of an estensive plain ; it 
is prettily situated, surrounded by gardens and vineyards. Then- 
are many vestiges of antiquity here, suds ns pedestals, fragments 
of columns, and massive foundations. A Turk called \i» into a 
house to show us a mosaic pavement. Tins house was offered to 
us for our night's lodging, but, being the place in which the 
Turks assemble in this season (the Rtumran) to pray, and eat 
their evening meal, we declined, fearing we should inconvenience 
therrij or interfere in some way with tlicit observances. This 
apprehension caused us to spend many uncomfortable nights in 
our tent, for the strangers' bouse appeared invariably to be the 
house of meeting for the villagers. 

On leaving Sedelct YaiUb we skirled the south side of the 
plain,, passing tsenr Duvali Yiulah, and thence to Karachnm, 
where we found the rains of a city—the Turks call the ruins 
[Jrlujah. The principal remains are on a hill which projects a 
short distance into the plain: there are a few tombs and founda¬ 
tions on the plain. On ascend big we found many sarcophagi, 
and art the summit of the ridge art; some fine ruins of te in plea 
and other large buildings, which have been highly ornamented : 
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among these we found some insrriptSnnf. Tbd covers of tlie 
sarcophagi sire generally ornamented with the figure of n 1km. 
To the S. \V r ok tliii arc some fine Rmnijii of ihe city wall, 
hwnng inscriptions on each side the gateways, but too much 
obliterated to he copied ; a little below the wall, among a mas* 
of other min^ are remains of an aqueduct: llie water was con¬ 
veyed through hollow fftsne* t similar to those at Kalamaki. From 
the summit «f the hill we had a fine view of the plain, and the 
stream which flows through it, a tributary of the Xamhus—per¬ 
haps the Adesa* in which case this city may be Cltnma* We 
found no theatre. 

From Urlujah, crossing the stream by a stone bridge, we di¬ 
rected our Diurse towards Tremelu near which, we were lo!d a 
lhere were ruins. On an eminence on the right bank of the 
river arc the ruins of a temple, of white marble. About \ a mile 
beyond it is another site: Mr, Fellowes appears to have passed 
ibis spot on his route from AI mail to Qrakn* but he did not 
observe the ruins on the hill. 

Continuing our route on different courses we arrived, in 6 hours, 
at the ruins we were in search of. called by the Turks Katrn. 
On approaching we passed a row of sarcophagi each ornamented 
with a lion cm its cover. The principal part of ihe dlv appear* 
hi have !*een built on the low hill* which is a series nf platforms, 
covered with wMM&tm of ruins; here are the reruni els i>f several 
temples, which appear u» have been highly decorated ; also a 
great many inscriptions, generally well preserved—we copied a 
few* 11 would be necessary to be provided with materials ft>r 
clearing away the rubbish, ami turning some of them over: they 
are generally on pedestals. On the summit of the hill above 
the ruin* we observed a hollow circular stone P wish a cn^ss on the 
concave side ; a small building near it has perhaps been a Christian 
church. The upper part of this hill is endo*cd by a wall of the 
middle ages, built nf materials from the ancient city. The theatre, 
on the western side of this hilL is m g^l preservation; it h 
plainly built ■ the middle seats have not been completed: bold 
rrjeks pmlrude much beyond the Sine of the upper mw ■ it Sias 
probably hcen purposely left#! Eo give scenic effect: it faces the 
west, and commands a magnificent view of the mountains in front 
of it. The lower theatre has been built in a natural hollow hi 
ttie mountain, which has the effect of making it appear of much 
larger dimensions than it really is ; nearly all the seals have been 
removed : the platform and proscenium have been raised on 
arches. This theatre is 150 feet in diameter; the upper one, 

He did not see any rock-tombs cither here or at Urftljah : & few 
sarcophagi arc hewn out of the solid ruck* 

From the ruins we proceeded in u northerly direction, for an 
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hour ami a half, to Tremeli: hero vac received information of a- 
tensive ruins at a place called lliizum, 3 mdes N,E. td I re melt. 
Unfonuiiatelji we had not time to visit them, but were bbliged by 
other duties to return to the coast. Ttetrieli is situated at the 
base of the lulls, on the S.E. side of an extensive plain ; it is said 
to contain fjQG bouses. and is surrounded by gardens and vine¬ 
yards : a stream rises near it, which joins the Talausan river. 
From Tremclt we proceeded to the village of Fejik r where we 
passed the night, and on the following morning act out on our 
return to MdkrL At the distance of one mile from Pejik wo 
entered the mounlains through a narrow defile, which pours out 
o small stream, also a tributary of the Ta Inman Chat (ancient 
Indus). These are probably the mountain* of Cibyra, where 
the Indus is said to have its rise. The ruins at Katya and Hu- 
7. uni may probably be those of the cities Hubon t Ra!bura p or 
Qvfioanda: Cibyra must lx? locked for more to the N. We 
continued gradually to ascend through a narrow valley by the 
banks of a mountain-si ream. Passing through a fresh-water 
tertiary deposit, we arrived at the summit of the pass about noon: 
at this ]H>int we could not be less than 6000 feet above the sea. 
The road is in good condition; it would soon become iiujiraeti- 
cnble, if not attended !i>. There are many khans erected for the 
convenience of travellers; but we did not pass near a single 
village. After half an hour's rest we continued our descent: 
towards the end of the pass the puuitilnins are broken into huge 
precipices anil deep ravines, presenting some fine points ul scenery, 
Ai the end of right hours’ travelling we arrived* amidst heavy 
rain, at the village of Dereh Kevi : the strangers 1 bouse was 
already occupied, but an Itospitable Mussulman sheltered us in 
his workshop, who endeavoured to compensate, by his attenlions 
to uSj for the indifference of our lodgings. Above the village, on 
the summit of a precipitous bilh arc stone ruins named Assar; we 
did not visit them. 

Tuesday, Nor ember 2nrf.—Continued our journey, and, passing 
through HuzumH* arrived at Mnkri at 

After our return to the IsaMln we were employed sounding: in 
calms we dredged* which gave Mr. Forlies employment for his 
pencil and microscope. In the end of Dcvcmber T while at 
Rhodes, on our return voyage lo the Beacon* we unexpectedly 
heard of her having amv<rd in the neighboiirluxxl for the purpose 
of removing the Xnnlhian marbles. We rejoined her at Mikri 
on the 29th December, 184!, 


IV. 

While the Beacon lay at Mukrt I bad many opportunities of 
making additions to the map of the valley of the X ambus; on 
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these occasions t had ibe valuable assistance nf the Rev. E, T. 
Darnell, whose knowledge of ancient literature enabled him to 
decide, from an inscription found at Onfcn* that it is the site of 
A rasa, and not of MassicYlus, as was erroneously supposed- 

Nearly two miles N, of Oratio h at ike foot of an immense pre- 
fipife, called M mta-tngh, ihe Xanthns is seen issuing from the 
ground. anil immediately becomea a considerable stream : it ifl 
joined at ibe same spot by its tributary from the Tail ah, which 
rushes down through a Lie mem Sous chasm hi the mountains. In 
the dry season this stream is very insignificant; at the time of our 
visit St yielded as much water as the springs whic h we have named 
the source of I lie Xartthu*—they arc so rolled by the natives, 
wlio say their waters never diminish. The Xanthus receives lEs 
colouring matter from the large tertiary beds through which it 
flows. 

The ancient wall discovered on the loft bank of the Xanthus, 
N. of the city, may probably have been a boundary between two 
nations. 

H earing there were ruins on the Nif Ywhli* t made a tour lti 
that direction, but found nothing of importance ; they consist of a 
few ancient walls and some sarcophagiThe snow lay deep on 
the mountains, and was imprinted with the footmarks of iui miners 
of leopards and jaeknls- 

Jn our intercourse with the natives on these little excursions we 
have uniformly found them civil and obliging. To strangers of 
their own nation the fullest hospitality is shown, but from us an 
acknowledgment was always expected. 
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No. 1 T at Cannus. 

r AION KAXXIONZAAAM AM AN£D ITPQ 
nUNAYTnKPATOf’OZNEPOYATPAIANOV 
KA!XAPOZZEBAZTOYrEPMANJKOYAY©fAZTAI 
RAM : : ; T : XPA : : AAATlAZ : : BOYAHKAIOAH 
: OIO : AYNI JIN I ; AtHrEPOYXIA 


No. 2 y at ruins in Gulf of Scope*, probably Cry-Du 
Oft a rock tomb. 

©onONVM^e 
d'peno* vffq 

NTNYOeA^BF 

'KOFSAANM 
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No. 3, at ruins near Ymali, on route to Scdeler liiilaljsi- 
Oil 0 sarcophagus* 

OIOA ATAP 
TANAAKEHA 
EAPTEMONTlN 
ArANYinTOYMOAH 
IOTTAAOYAN :: AOAl 
SHNC ENEKEN 

Y APOYO H 

AEYOE OHONETEP 


No. -1, at jaitne place. On n sarcoplmiruj- 

OnOAENflAKAKAI 
[ : : AOmAZAPK : i EfTAZT 

f : : ANnmNAIAElAlEK 
ZZOYKATEIKEYAZEN 
RNAnMATOeHKHNEAYTil 
EANAEHlEnEENENKHnTnMA 
AAAOEKTElIEnOO : : : : OAN 
AEnNAPMnXAETHNO 
EAENAAZ : : NEKAHIIZ : ZAH 


No. , r ), on a pedcsUil nrar Seilclrr i jiilaliii. 

APTEMOTIAMEPAATOY 
KAITHM MOOY 

OPEZT - : OYIOZ 

TOYirON EIZAYTOY 
MNHMHIENE N 
TOAP P:K 


No. ('», at ruins nt Urlnjah. On a pedeslal- 

AEflNOOETOYNTOZinY 
NOYAOYKIOY AJOYE 
APEZTOYH AN MTYPEOZ 
E : : :: : : : J : : EYATEZT 
n N H Z A YTOZZY N EZTEZA 
TOEZOIKinNXTH ATON 
nonAlOZZ 0 ENlOZ 4 >PON 
THNOINOANAEYZYIOZ: ;: 
nAlOYZSENJOYAIKINNlA 
HoYZTEOeEIIANAPnN 

VOL, XU. 
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HANKPATlON OINON 
AVKinN 

n A t AilN M ENT KTPflT A H A AIN 
EXT ET EM EH ATP H 
KAIKYAH N EKAYTHEIKONIXAA 
KEAATH 

n AN KPATION AAN APHN KOINON 
AY KJ.fi N M ET EH EITA 
AOAM EMOEfi ATPH9H K: EPATON 
HOANON 


Xu. 7, ai ruins at Katro, near TtemHi, On a pedestal. 

EniArnNeeETOY 
n PHT0YAIA BIOY0O 
ANTlANOYAtEMEI 
A E Ar POYKA CTO 
PO C© EM J AO CATO 
MENHCEKAfiP 
ACM ELEArPOYKAC 
TOPOETOYTAI 
nOYA TOY 
©OACEPMAIOY0O 
ANTOCT PICTAXE 
fiETHCriPfiTEY 
OYCHCNEIIKHEAC 
anaphnoankpa 

TtONPPfiTOC 



El'll ATfiNOOETOY 
nPXlTOYAIABlOY 
©GANT! ANOYAIC 


M EA EAT PO Y K A CTO 
POC0EMIAOCAX0EI 


Y 

M 

C 

P 


THCKAITHC C EKA0 
PEACMEAEATPOY. 


KACTOPOCTOYnAn 

nOYAYTOY 

MOYCAtOCTPtCTPn 

IAOYMOYCAIOYTIO 

AYAEYKOYCOKA1KA 

AANAIfiNANHPEKTfiN 

TPfiTfiNENTHnO 
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Nu, 0, m same pint**- On n postal. 

AYPf- iTPniAOYAlC 

IniATHNOeETO 

nPHTOYAtABlOY 
AY P0O A NT IANOY 
YIOYOOANTIANOY 
MEAEATPQYKACT 
poceFMfAocAxee 
- EHEKAITHCA1EKA 
PEACMEAEArPOY 
KAETOPOCTOY 
nAnnoYAYTOY 
AYP'TPfllAOCAlE 
BABOYPEYCNEI 
KHCAHnAIMlN 
HANKPATION 


Na. 10, at same plat e 

/ NA 

iephihn 

MEnzro 

XEBAZTON 

X<t. 11, at same jplace. On a pedestal. 

EmATXLMQSETO 
nPHTOYAIABlOY 
0OANTIANOYA-I-C 
MELEArPOYKACTO 
POC0EMIAOCAOEN 
EHCKAITHEZEKAH 
(EArMEAEAFPOYKA 
TOPOETOYnAR 
POYAYTOY 
nPOKAIANOn s INAI 
OYAPTAPMX1NOC El 
MAlOYAPTEAil 
NOLKAET 
MOYCAJOLT 

MOYEAlOYAfONlCA 
MEN0ICN AOZfllKA 
CYETE 4 > 0 CNTECn 
AUNHAAIN 
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1L— Remark# on Mr, Hobayk’i Pup* r. Fiy Colonel Wiunr im 

Martin Leake, F-R-S* 

Mr- IIoskaVs paper is important to the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, as arc all llie communications of Captain Graves 
and his ofEfaer&j ami it is well wort by of a place in our Journal* 
Ji will, perhaps, be expected that I should suffer some remarks on 
the ancient names in Mr. MuskyiTs map* 

To begin .from the W. The inscription. No. I, leaves no 
qucstimi ns to the identity of Cautius;* and Mr. Hirtkyn would 
have been justified, also, in attaching to the great harbour of 
Karagach the name Panormus qf the Caunii, for, although the 
Stadiasmus is not very intelligible in this plare, the name alone is 
sufficiently descriptive of the magnitude of that harbour, ami of 
its proximity to Caunus. Pisilis can only he considered as rightly 
placed by M r, Hoskyn on the presumption that the Tillamin-su 
was the Calbis of Ssrabojf which it teems to be ; as it is not 
likely that, omilling all nolire of such a river as the TAIem£n*iu p 
he should have named the stream of Koi-gr*, which is little 
more than the discharge of a lake, the river of Conn us. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that the Talainiin was anciently 
named Indus, no other river in this part of the country being 
suited to Pliny's description of the Indus as rising in the maun- 
taiiiH near f ibyra, and as receiving many tributaries in its long 
course^ Probably, therefore, the Indus and the Calhis were 
erne and ihe same river. Ptolemy and Mela, as well as Strabo, 
mention none but the {'alius in this quarter, § Livy and Pliny 
the Indus alone. | That ihe Indus had a second and earlier 
ap|HdhnioTi we may infe r from ihe accidental origin of the name 
Indus.*; But perhaps we may rather regard that story as one 
of the fables which the Latin historian delighted in repeating, 
nod, as we do no! find the name Indus in any Greek author we 
may he allowed perhaps to conjecture that the true local name 
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w'oji Siwlus, and had a common origin with that of the town Simla, 
which stood al its sou err, a little |o the northward of Olfajm,* 
Calbis* in like manner, may Lave been nothing more than Ca balls 
with a slight metathesis, for Simla was in Cabal is, or vary near it* 

Aii there can be little doubt that the lower part of the valley uf 
the Talamun su formed the twsi par! or the territory of Calymin, 
one is surprised at Mr* IZuskyn’s want of success in paining am 
information as to the position of that city. Possibly the remains 
may be iuctmridermble, and situated further front the coast than 
Mr. Husky ns researches extended, as indicated bv his map ; for 
we may be allowed to add someth mg considerable to the 60 stacks 
ot Sira bo for the retreat of the sea, as we find almost invariably 
necessary in similar cases cm alluvial shores it ibe mouth of great 
rivers. Ptsilis. and the place ot which there are ruins at the 
eastern angle of the bay of Tflktniti. appear lu have been two 
maritime dejiendencies of Calvnda; and oi those two places, the 
latter is nut improbably the Chydan or Cl yd re. which Ptolemy and 
the gtadiasmus agree in placing not fiu to the westward of Cna. 
Of Crya, written Crvassns by Plutarch and Stephanie confirmed 
by mi extant inscription. 7 as well as of Dsedalu, there can belittle 
or no doubt that Ml Hoskyu is right in his Location* the islands 
opfiosile to those places having been noticed by Pliny and Ste¬ 
phanos. Three of them belonged to Cryassus, and two 10 l>y?- 
d^ln. The OixJtlm (Ks^X+at) of tin' Stadhtsmux answers to the 
isthmus of Cape Suvelab [the ancient ArtemkruinJ, and may pus- 
ethly be the same as the K^^Xwi'ffa (a [dace of shells), which Ste- 
pbnnus describes as an island of Lyein.J 

( ady.mda* Finara, Sidy inn* and Tlos, which were visited 
by Mr. H»skyn r without knowing that Mr. Fellows had already 
ascertained those sites, 3 side remains to In; said, unless some new 
inscriptions should have been discovered. 

Having already had occasion to offer some remarks on the 
anrient positions of the western coast, as surveyed bv Captain 
Beaufort* 1 have no further observation to make on Cydna, other¬ 
wise Pydiiii. or tm the eight rapes of Cragus r now called the Seven 
Capes, or on Cape lliera, or on Cisside*.^ Bus identifying Cape 
lltera with the most northern, which ts also the roost western of 
the Seven Capes* we may remark lhal the distances in the Stadi¬ 
as m us wi11 place Cafabaniin at Sanjakfci* and the Pirdida of the 
same document, a place named also by Siepbanus, at a creek 5 or 
6 miles to the northward of Sanjakli Pen!kin, by its position, 
appears ki have been a pirt dependant on Pioara, Mr. Husky n 

■ On llw itktivf ■iiuatioLij ut t.'itn rj uKLtl Simla, §eu JduduE of .1 Tam in Aitii 
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has attadied the mme of Afiticragiift ten the mountains which rise 
to the southward of Pinava and hrus confined Crngiis to lllose on 
which Sidvma is situated- Strabo# however, describe* Pinara ns 
situated under Cragus, not Antic-Tag us, and [he latter as situated 
near Tel mi ssus. We may conclude* therefore, dial the ancients 
comprehended under the name (Vagus all the ridges as far north¬ 
ward as Mendds inclusive, which is the highest summit of all this 
range; and that AnticragUs was confined to the mountains which 
extend from thence to Tel missus, and the highest point of which 
is 3 miles id the N-lv of Mcndds, and, according to Mr. Hoskyn. 
not more than 400 feel lower than that mountain. Such Wing 
the position of Afiticrngus, Carmylesstu# which Strabo places in a 
nr retired valley of VntiiTogus, seems to have com jure- 
bended the vak of Ovajik* and Si in hold may have been its 
harbour. It is remarkable that no remains have been found on 
Mount Cragus of a city of that name, w hich* although riot one of 
the fix leading cities of Lycia, which had each three votes in the 
general council, was at least of the second class, as its autonomous 
silver coins arc still extant. Possibly Ctngwi was tho same place 
as Sidyma. The latest coins of Cragus are of the time ol Au¬ 
gustus ; there are no coins of Sidymn. Pliny is the earliest 
author who names Sidyrna ' r its inscriptions arc all of the second 
century of our era, and the other authorities m which the name 
occurs are all of the sjnm? or a still later age, namely, Ptolemy, 
the Noth in?, and the arts of the Councils. We know that many 
places in Lycia hml two names, and that the people were 
3 iyX&T rqj r 

Si mbo affirms dial the people of Cratm-i and Anticrogus applied 
to those mountain* the fable of the Chimirm and ira proof of it 
arid need the name Cham sera attached loa ravine of Mount Cragus 
opening to the se^a. ]lut we may lie allowed to suspect, that by a 
practice which w as not uncommon among the Creeks of Roman 
times, the name Chimarn had been attached to the place at some 
comparatively btc periods for the purpose of supporting an un- 
1'iiL] tided prelens ion, for there are ample reasons for applying that 
ei t the eastern mountains uf Lycia, We know that the 
Greeks who first colonised Lycia settled in llie valley of the 
Sihrus Or X an thus# tubduiog the ancient inhabitants, the Solymi, 
who sjioke a language resembling the Phtrniciau, or driving them 
into the eastern parts of the Lyclan peninsula. The two divisions 
of this country arc s>.■ strongly separated by Massicytus and the 
other mountains which rise from the eastern ride of the XaiUhmn 
valley* that it was not until about two gene rations before the 
Trojan war that the Greek cotonisls subdued the whole peninsula. 
The recesses of Mount Solymi xvere the last lo resist- Here 
Rclkrophmi, who lost a son in the war* particularly distinguish l l e] 
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arid was at Iasi successful.* The comparative recency of 
the event* when Homer wrote* leaves no doubt that there is a 
fiHititLilion of truth in the actions of TVllcmphcm, though an 
admixlurc of fable was natural also in times when poetical tradi¬ 
tion was the only history. The mountains of the Sulymi were 
said to have been defended by the Chimera, a triple-headed 
monster, breathing fire p resembling a lion in the anterior part of 
her bodjp a goat in the middle, anti n serpent behind. 

llpdffftc Xiw^, atfifor If (pnM!bfv f piffflT? li yjfuitpti, 

Jrtri cik arciir>'EiD^ci eno- ’ 

Ham, H. m Z. 18 L 

'II Zt \jpmpav trirrfp TrvioutftiF d/jui^*±tfrop rup’ 

T^C rptlf ;da juk Xfarrof, 

"Jrl li vijunrjjlyCi i S’ h-partpCin 

Hettod, Theogm,, 319. 

And thus exactly is she represented in numerous works of Grecian 
art! particularly in some of its most ancient specimens* the print¬ 
ings on ceramic vases, in some of which fire is represented as 
issuing froln all the heads. 

Sen ius. in explaining the words of Virgil, flajiimisque armata 
Chima?ra/ + gives a ration*! meaning to ibe (able by bis remark 
that Chhntrra was a mountain in Lycia* which had a natural fire 
at it* summit* consisted of pastures abounding with gnats in the 
middle, and was infested by serpents in the Lower parts ; he adds, 
that the same mountain was frequented liy lion*. The place 
where the natural fire issued from the earth was named Hcpbies- 
tium, as sacred to Vulcan. ami wits situated in a mountain near 
Phase!is, Nothing more* therefore, was required than the dis- 
conn, by Captain 13eauh>rt + of PlmsclLsj, of its mountain, and the 
natural fire upon it* all exactly as described by Ctcsias p Bcylax, 
Flip- atul Sonecm a f in give an historical explanation of the fable* 
anil to prove its erroneous application by the Western Lvcians, 

Tljt ruins at Orahn are shown, by meaiia. of an inscription 

m AAel^t latoftTciit lS« Solyini TftuiM'd p>i»Miuiii «f Miljw fyf nuny cvn- 
tu.firL, ilM'J Dpckwr Eu BATC fltnul^l ffi-ff A ppi m liae cuiiiLtry wLki wu fflrF»w]l 
iiictuiLrd ill nfidit; faf liar WiH: CkFrilu# fUp Kwb. pn-ji. EhAUff. nlludra. 

to Ihrir hiTing dwelt, at llir tnm* irf EL# #&p*diiuHi of Xrfitd + 0,1 11 '* ibaiw 4ff jl irmnf 
Ukr r with wLi«L Unit of Egffdir *e™&s beat Em ajm*|wpd, 

T^k ^ cjTcflf cifEun e yiMhC Baujiaffrufr tfi&Qat 

rWtfn^ fitv ^oinmmr ®*a rrvpirw' uy*irrit t 

"LUti L-y f Ik opt re, rupti XtjUjjf, 

Af^utiXtot Kf^rtXae, r^G^cr*.ioKp?dec civrftp K^EpOir. 

"IsTwr Capra Vp&rwtf f^opovv imfXlJEtni Ktucrf* 

C iiAput Howli)tui 77. 

| Cteiiu ftp Phot, cod, 72; ScjJax, p. Pina. II. NX £. loij; Sriieca.* ep. 71 s * 
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copied bj the late fti-v, T. D Daniel U to have Iwen those of 
A rasa, and net of M assici tus, as Mr, Fellows supposed. Massi- 
cylus may possibly bare been the town of which Mr + l loskyn 
found ruins, not far beyond Kimgelar, on his way to Almsdi ; for, 
although they seem scarcely adequate m those of a city which 
coined its own money, the position on the extremity of Mount 
Mnssicvitis favours the supposition, ns well ns its importance ns 
commanding the principal puss leading from the valley of the 
Xanthus into the eastern portion of Lvcin. 

It is in the country into which this piss led Mr. lloskyn that 
Itis materials of ancient geography are most new nud valuable. 
The inscriptions which he there copied show that the districts of 
Almalf and TreimU fori net l a large portion of the Tctmpolis of 
Cibyra r a confederacy which, under its monarch!, comprehended 
nd the country between Posidia and Perrra of the HhfKlih and 
could bring 30*000 infantry and fc 2O0Q cavalry into the field ; hut 
was at length conquered by the Homans under Murtena, when 
Ruben and Rat bum, two of the four cities, were separated from 
Cibyralis and annexed In the Lycian community/ Tire fourth 
city of the Tetrapolls was CEnoanda, -which name we find in in- 
script ions Nos, 4 and 6. No. 4 is a fragment containing part of 
a common fanmdaiy on sepulchral monument*, by which the 
violator of the tomb was rendered liable to a specified fine, payable 
to the people or to the treasury of the city, which in this instance 
is distinctly stated to have been dial of the OINOANAEI2*| 
No, fi is on a monument w hich had been erected in commemora¬ 
tion of his agonistic victory by Publius Sthcnius Fronto, a man of 
CEnoantb (Olwai^fir). at tlie expense of his family , but by order 
of his native city4 The tenor of both these inscriptions is such 


* J'iisiri ia! of it Tour rri A*i4 WhwTt p, 

4 IishinpliMil copml m Cifii ainl I^ii, in IN 10-1, by Af*w». Futtn* quit 
ii^kyn 

Sff* 4 a at tltr mill* brtffmi YufuJi mid Yiihlm. 


. . . > . . CEI7EfetM<t?if 

rjjr mpmvO^K^V fawrje 
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mXXu, teriau t$ (i\vnt*v- 

-Ctwi rpjjljy Cip'fEpOI f t tl Zv tf 

cA/y{«ff (X^cvat * , * * 

l trurripfiocL* m]3njiI in Curia iin*l Lycli in IftiQ-l, by SJiwi. Furl* mr] 
HiMlyn 

Nu r ^ at thff mini en.1trrl Oluj&h, 

'AyuvufttTaurTftf 'lovyim .Wj/igu Evapiartiv IlnXaiM 
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ns m leave nn reason to doubt that the gentile adjective gives the 
mine of the ancient site. The plates, nevertheless, where they 
were found are distant 10 or 12 milts from each other. The 
null explanation which bii tw given of this difficulty is, that the 
totnb was in n subordinate or town nl the (Kncatulic tern- 

t,,rv, and that the ruins at Urlujak are those of (Eaoanita itself, 
as well Ijecausc it raft not be supposed that statues Or other mo- 
mortals of victorious alhleta; were placed anywhere btll in the 
native cities of the victors, os l>ernuse it was at Urlpjuh that 
Mr. Hoskyn found those proofs of a large city which were want¬ 
ing at the other site between Vuvnli and Scdeler 1 oilah. On the 
other hand, supposing the latter site to have been that cl s dr- 
pendency of CEiwanda, nothing is more likely thnn that the line 
f„ r ([„■ vmlnthjn of a sepulchre at that place should have been 
payable to the treasury of the city on which it depended. In 
Mr Fellows’s * Discoveries in Lycia/p. 142, a sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tion is given which renders the violator of the tomb liable to a 
fine payable to the diy of Xauthus, though the monument was 
found at the ruins of Cjdna, distant 5 or 6 miles from, and doubt¬ 
less a maritime dependency of, Xanthus, 

Inscription No. 9, found at Katra. where are ruins of five 
temples, two theatres, and many other buildings. is on the base of 
the statue of a voting athlete of Babura, or Balbura, named Au¬ 
relius Troilus, uin of Aurelius Trolling Hence it nppears that 
these arc the ruins of Ballmra, An objection to this concloMOQ 
may perhaps be made, that, as three other inscriptions of the same 
tH n'ur (Nos. 7, 8, II), found at Katra, do not mention the local 


]I<rX*c*: EfbVtec •frpsrruj', OlrsatAvc, <'ioc lfiwXinv iOmWAtimvioiw, 
(HTp4lhlr VGyJcpirw* anvir AueiW. 

[Wcur jiiv rti irpini TuXiv foridi *tirp7| 

Kni snejh's vXvrj lira** j^aXwXnriit' 

lJayvpurio? ? (ivc|jiti- mwor Avdsr furirura 
’Apufitrot, xorpij 06* iporvv fdn> 0 V. 

Thr Kuniatui xws lalivc of Tjm iu Ftonurk m that d«* 

^oTfl'i. l toentire of ttomined wall* i*fvtss*,*ld ■* ltolow«t *■>*]« 

tto nrubun* ufi buililinji, width on inicripliiHi fouad tn it—n*n4*w ,»x* 
’tuturtf-«boW*lulmTS bw atenipl*arNt|itiiiif. 

^nSctilSiDH* copied in Caiia mil Lyeia in liy Mrttn, F«rto* dihI 

' Jig. ft, bI Katru, 


Avp(eXfolp) TpinfXou fie. 

»Ewl Aymvodfnw vpiron 3*0 £**h- Atp(yUav) eanm«™ 
rtaim 1 , MtXmypou K™r?epo(, 0«><3 o£ iVxS £,!n 5V V*>* rifr in, IK eupi«c 
MlAsnypOW KnuTupOC rav Wfiirvcu uin-ov. AwpftXtef) Tp*iAec iff, 
Rti(M')&inptvc, *<u6<mc T«*c«v TayxpnTinv* 
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origin of tin* person rrming or honoured by the monument.* the 
insertion of tlint «f T roil us argues him to have been a foreigner. 
Rut on oUcrring the recurrence of the name Tioilus in two of 
the other instftjtlmni anil tbnt on one of these the grandson of a 
1 mil us was one of the ttfSnt of the city which stood at Kutra, we 
cannot but conclude that Truiltit was one of the noble names of 
that place, f and that the ruins are those of IMiiura. 

The focal connexion of all these names is shown also by the 
fael that all the four monuments were raised under the 
ngonothela Tboantmuus, and that the expense was borne, or, in 
other words, the pecuniary prize was furnished, by, Meleager, son 
of Castor, grandfather of the agmtoihesa. L’jion the whole, we 
are authorised in deducing, from the inscriptions copied bv Messrs. 
Forbes and Hoskyn, that the districts of (Enontidfl and' Ralbura, 
two of the Cibyratic cities, extended from near A1 mail to Tmniii. 
If the plains around AIrnall were a part of the Cihvmtii. we may 
presume that they Constituted the Buharin, though'there k also a 
possibility that the ruins at Huxnm, 3 miles N E. of Tmnili, de¬ 
scribed to Mr. Hoskyn as 1 gz tensive," inn v be those of Bub-m, 
m which ease the ancient site observed by Mr. Fellows nt Eskt 


" °" U * nc< L > eU in bj Mm** FeAM and 

Wo. 7, at KitnL 

’Ejridyd.ofltrue irpirsi, tth M«Adly»„ KAmfiot. 

tupiac AhAsdyfm, ft,Wopos roi jrdrxu* 

Ouoc, Qouvretj rpif T«cn«f Fimjjoc 

Taycparwy tfpwreff, ; ^ 

Nib 8 S Lit |£w EAEdC ^ft». 

■Exi kywvMrnr rp&rnSA &, v e» rn «». eh MiAzdypoe Kd~c 

•W '*&?* m l TfK fO & MiAidyjmiKii mo*, rat xd*™* 

7*Tt MovMW f f f lt i T l* !A "' nririsfawc, i ml KnAov&wr, 

fuyp *C jmy Tpmruv iy rj *iS(Am). 


^7 ■rr' u r M T ,f ' Apr^s.**, Epuaiev, ‘Apri*.**, 

Sw W lt « Mowosoc IfjweW, Mr.Sffiij«w, aymrtuauiyor i^u, ml [u- 
OTi^i}ii‘u xaitvr m*Aq»'. 

"r' **" wlebniliuii nf a hpiT.mri «wir, at ewitart, in vliich till! tirin ws»» Hmm 
*“duUnjuuUng fci, Uwl nfetrtilrft fern *£{?£ 

JT 51 ,"“ T 0 row, l; 2 * «» wmbmd. A ■»£ «f is 

iiwrnbed hy.l „<. lit jm iRtcnptusi of fclmtwis jk iJ.r ii.-nf. ........ _L , 
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Hlsair. near Almal.', mrt> be that of the Ah with of Stoplumtu,* 
t} f which ALumK seems to 1* a corruption. A* to Cibyra U*e», 
there is pent reason to believe, with Mr. Hnikyn, that it must be 
sought for cmuatlembly to the northward of TrettuU-t 

Mr, Fellows, who "followed an intorerting route from near 
(Kociandn, to Pi-nizh. near Lnodkseia on the Lyc os, m w hich be 
c rossed the track of Cornnce*, amt fell into that of Hawwn at 
Kaiweuk, observed dm site of an ancient cut near rurluhar. j» 
villrr^cr about midway between (Knoauda and knraeuk (.which 
latter is also an ancient site), and not far from the man, branch of 
the Tikmin-Bu towards its sources. S hwpoaiumt corre^nd. 

_ _ . l __ tk-nt I .1* TnillLS bad kti 



To | IP hotted that on i\te pottUons oi Bubcrn* Cibyw* Suidtts and 
MtZ «, tba cnfL of Cana, Plnffte. *nd .. 

iJkM derive some informniian from Lieulcniint Spratl, 


IIL— E*pediti*n to the Utter Parts of (hr Barima and GWWi 
m British Guiana. Bj tbe Chetnher K- H. 
ScnOM liu nest, (Coinmunkited hy the Colonial ilmce.) 


Rivet Man ar* («i trifndti ry of (he Bnrimn ) * 
2*2isi Ji#ne* 1941. 

The expedition under my direction left Georgetown on the after- 
noon of the 19th ..f April, in die schooner Home, which had been 
chartered for the purpose of conveying us to the Warm, or 
Gmania. After a stormy passage, which the vessel and lmr crew 
appeared to be but ill calculated to encounter, we «rn«4 m the 
afternoon of the 21st of April, at the month of the XV aim, where 
[ resolved to disembark our baggage, and selected a bank com- 
™«d of sand and shells, heaped up by the scants the site of our 
camp. With the exception of sonic provisions which were 
damaged, all our baggage was landed in good <mlcr. 

] resolved on remaining at the mouth of the VV ami long cneugl 
to ax the geographical situation of that paint with someprecutop, 
and also to ascertain how fur the entrance of the river was navi¬ 
gable. 1 accordingly commenced a survey, which was ixmipleiod 
titli the assistance of Mr. Glascott, Although shallows and 
sandbanks disqualify that river from becoming a resort for urge 
vessels, it may serve for those oHe sa draugh t; for d uring high- 

* hv Dr Cut ft* fen Tm» the mid u fa Amdiil df HSuy. 

l A. T^n il find tbi fpm# «f A * 4 ftl " ,rtB 

* which «* fcuaJ in <.ih« 
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«Qter there is a navigable channel «f from 12 to 18 feel at ilic 
liar, anil deejwr in the tosiii, h labours, however, like all tidal 
nre ” al, | n ? lLis ™ : ‘Sb under the disadvantage that fresh water 
can only be procured at the distance that con lie made in a boat 
wiib. ane lule m Its favour. 

Durin- our sojourn at the shell-bank, ) had to send a boats 
™* Vj ! llp , rlVtr Aruka - b tributary of the Earima, in order to 
procure drinkable water, which occaaiottod. in part, the delay of a 
day and a half. The scarcity of water indued me k> dmfiatcb, 
<m the Lv ih of April, part of our expedition, who were not cn- 
(iagc.1 in the survey, to Cmnaka, a wit lament of Wamra Indians, 
on the banks of the Aruka; and Mr Kin-, the superintendent 
Ot rivers and creeks, kindly took upon him . tf to command ihein 
1 he remainder of the party followed on the 1st of May, after the 
survej Wl been complete!. 

On the 28th of April we received tire visit of a Warren chieftain 
[torn the Canyaballi, a tributary of the Waini, anil ab„»l two days' 
journey from its month, who, having heard of our arrival, came 
wnh pari of his men to visit ns The captain i» known among 
the ecdimiats of Hits part under the name of Sam IVtor. and 
peared a very intelligent old man. During the lime decoded by 
i he surwy I he weather had changed, and it now became apparent 
hut the short rainy season had set in. We ascended the U aim to 
1 , r «niarkable jiassagr which connects that river with the Rarinia ■ 
and which, although not navigable for sailing vessel*, affords -! 
«ady communication, m boats and canoes, between the two rivers 
I Ins mutual channel may be romp.tied. in some respects, to thr 
C.issiquiare, which connects the Upper Orinoco with the Rl„ 
eff'' " kr,WHn i" Jhe colony under the name of the Morn 

r fh. Ilie Hauu Indians, who inhabit these rivers call it 

w ddTl in ? ^ 7 CmC T J 11 fr " In lbe VVail »- 1 estimated its 

«1.1th at 110 feet, and near the cm ranee we found a depth of Hi 

feet During the flow of the t,de, the current sets fmm the Whim 

u c nr^T ,l ‘' an Slldl “ VOiodt - T ,Lal Xh * baa to 

us. precaution not to he swept against trees, which in one or two 

from S .t )b4t ™' : V 10 b<?1 " f lh ,° n ™ r - Eir( ‘ lhc nj(frt dangerous 

ttom the winding nature nf the passage, Hence, though the 

depth w ( ml.l permit v««U of front G to 3 feet draught tonavi- 

££ HV? r; ltS " umf mVM windings and rapid tide render it 

f -* 1 r " r b,J:l * ™ d canufts ' J !j '= ebb-tide sweeps with c.mnl 

WmV? lr, ’ Ugb l!lls ,,alural cbanatl from the jirrima to\he 

1 im Banina presented, where we entered it fmm the Mom the 
Appearance ufa much larger mer than I had expected ]'«■; 

is »«». ,.,ii ra b,Sr,h 0 'Z: 

ie tides, was ol n dark colour, and iu depth f mm ]& tu 
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m 2 -i feet, About fj miles from disjunction of the Mont, the nver 
Anika (lows ink? tlicr Barium on its left bank* The two rivers, 
before thev unite, are nearly of equal breadth—about 400 feet 
rarh- The Aruka has yelkMruh muddy water* A few houses, 
inhabited by Warran Indians* are wilhin a short rlistaace of the 
confluence of the Aruka with the Barimn. They, with others 
who inhabit the Lower Aruka, acknowledge a Warran by the 
name of William as their chieftain, who resides nt the small brook 
Atopanu 

We followed Mr. King It? the Warran settlement Cumak. 1 , 
which is within a short distance of Atop&nh and landed there in 
the evening. We found n large assemblage of Warrant with 
their chieftain. William. The Indians were suffering, tu nu extent 
painful to behold, from ophthalmia. My previous excursions have 
made me acquamied with various tnbes who inhabit British 
Guiana or the adjacent territories; but though that disease is by 
no means unusual among them. 1 nowhere saw il so frightfully 
exhibited as here, where at least 50 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are labouring under it. or have had their eyesight impaired by it. 

I ascribe it to their inhabiting the low marshy grounds, where it 
appears they are more subject to colds than in the open savannahs 
or on the high mountains, and to carelcssncss- 

Cumakn is situated on rising grournL These hillocks, which 
are the first high ground from the sea inland* form a small chain 
lhat extends in a western direction: they are compiled of indu- 
rated day, highly nchreous; and, to judge from their vegetation, 
and the provision-grounds of the I mi inns on their declivities, the 
sml is fertile. It is only here that the vegetation on the banks of 
the river begins to change. Hitherto it consisted of curida and 
mangrove trees, ami numerous manivolc palms; but when we had 
reached the rising ground, we observed noble forest-trees—os, for 
example, the crab-nut tree, useful for building material ; locust, 
curaliara, smmhallia. soriari ami othrrs. From the cumliara the 
Wniratis prepare canoes and inrials; and from thereof theso 
I judge of the height of the trees from which they are made. 

Several nf the crew were indisposed, and the first coxswain 
dangerously ill It was therefore uecesstiry to make a slay of 
$oiue i lavs at Cum aka. to restore the health of the sick^ 1 tie skill 
and assiduity of Mr, Eclilin—who accompanied the expedition as 
artist, but who, by attending the colonial hospitals, has acquired 
medical knowledge*— 1 were therefore in constant rcquiriiiuo. I 
employed the interval to determine the geographical situation of 
Cimiaka. as a point in the interior on which to rest our pending 
operations, and to calculate and draw the plan iff the river Waini. 
A native Wamui p who spoke the English language imperfectly, 
was engaged m interpreter. 
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1 resolved, ns soon as the general health of my crew wits re¬ 
stored, lo proceed to the mouth of the Barium for the purpose of 
examining that pari of the river. 1 engaged six War ran Indians, 
under the command of the chieftain'* son* to accompany us, and 
w j c set out on our journey on ike (Qth of May; and having 
paddled through the greater part of the night, we landed the 
follow ins day at the mouth of the TWlinn, where we encamped 
not far from Point Banina. on the right hank of the river. 

The survey of this river was commenced on the l2tii of May* 
The peculiar features of the liver Barium, near its inftulh, ren¬ 
dered it difficult to fix on a base-line for the survey. 1 resolved „ 
therefore, in determine the respective distances of some of its 
thief points from each other* by intervals, noted by chronometer, 
between the flashes and reports of guns fired from three stations. 
IVJr, Superintendent King offered his services to the assistant* 
surveyor h Mr + Glascolt, in firing the guns on the 18th of May, 
when* I am sorry to say 3 he experienced a severe temporary injury 
by the explosion of one of them. The survey of the Bari tea 
was fluidmd by the 19th of May, It 1* apparent* from an in- 
■pccUati of the map* dial the Barima. near its mouth, labours 
under similar disadvantages with the Wei ini - bnt, if once entered, 
it offers an iiiiinierrnpled navigation to yi^ds of from 2- p j0 to 300 
ions burthen, from its mouth to the junction of the Amkn r In¬ 
deed, a finer river for steamers could not be desired. Its bank:, 
are, however* mitrshjt to its junction with the Anika; and so 
much subjected to the tide, that we could not find any spot fit 
for our night-quarters. It would cost the same labour and ex¬ 
pense lo bring the lower tracts into cultivation llicit were re¬ 
quired to render the eoaxt land of Deirieram arable and pro¬ 
ductive. Oj the upper regions* which 1 have not yet visited, 1 
can say nothing. 

If the difficulty of procuring at all timed sweet water could he 
overcome by building tanks, &c r , the Barima and the Wiaini 
would offer excellent fishing stations ; ami the easy communicalion, 
either by the sea or by the Mom passage, between these rivers, 
increases their importance in this point of view* Use fish know n 
under the name of quirrunai in tlie mb my abounds in these estu¬ 
aries, nud Uy value is acknowledged, as one in its dry slate brings 
in I he market of Georgetown from five to six hit* (1*. 9d, to 
2ft 3d,). Of equal* if not greater, value is the nion.pn.itlo. which 
frequents the rivers that fail into the Orinoco, and weighs when 
taken from 10 lo [2 lisa. I consider it of importance to point 
out every resource that the country jN^Hessei, These fisheries, if 
fnllowed up in a proper manner, would no doubt heroine a useful 
branch of imernal commerce. 

The unwilled state of the weather during the peril*1 we 
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ramped on the Baritim made out attrontunical observations very 
precarious. Mr, Cilascoit and mysel U however. succeeded iti 
the situation of the ttimp lo out satisfaction ; but* uuicb as 
I should have liked to extend the survey of the mouth of the 
Butium \n the Boca do Nnvws of the Orinoco, the unfavourable 
weather, the slate of my crew's health, and the delay which it 
would have occasioned, prevented me from executing a work which 
1 regard as generally useful to navigation. 

We left the mouth of the river Barimaoit the 20th of May. and 
arrived it Ctimaka, which we bad selected as our depot, on the 
following 1 day + 

The exposure to the heavy rains, which hrvd set in, did not fail 
lo show in influence on the crew* and five were reported on the 
sick list. The 27th of May arrived, therefore, before we could 
start for the A in*turn. Mr, Glascott, the a»i*tMl-sirrveyor # beam 
i ml ki | man!, he remained at Cuntaka, and 1 was only accompanied 
by Mr. Echlim 

Thirteen miles from Cum aka, in a southern direction. the 
Aruba is joined by the Aniau* by mentis of w hich the portage is 
reached which forms the communication between the rivers 
Artika and Amacura, I resolved, bftffcvcr, to follow the Aruba 
some distance hevond the junction, in order V) visit a Warran 
settlement, and to become acquainted with the character of the 
upper course of that river. It decreases materially in sisce, being 
searcelv nicsre than 30 yards across \ its banks, still swampy, are 
studded with manicolc and truti jtfdmSj, along the stems ol 
which we taw the aromadc vanilla trailing in large quantities, 
forming natural fesUnons, hek! its numerous while flowers diffusing 
:i delicious perfume. The water of the river wits of a jet" black, 
and so clear, that it was difficult to detect w here the reflected 
image, which the trees Aid shrub* bordering it* banks tail into 
the river, separated from the retd object. It was lute in she 
evening before we reached the WutfiU 5 etlleinclU T which consisted 
of eighteen individuals. Another village of fifteen inhabitant* 
was higher tip. which, it appears, is the highest inhabited place on 
the Artikft; that river having its source about 15 miles tardier S. 

The inadequacy of my crew for the pending journey, in con- 
sequence of several having been lelt dek at Cum aka, made it 
necessary' that 1 should engage some Indians lo assist in imn& i - 
porting the curiol across the portage and through the smaller 
creeks, and three Wamuts were accordingly engaged for that 
purpose. 

We returned next morning to the junction of the Aran with 
the Aruba, and, following the former river upwards, reached in 
I he e vening the portagi*, whence we had lo transport the corial to 
one of the rivulets which flow into the? Amarum The ground 
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rises here i > about 40 or T>0 feci, and, extending from N.W* to 
S.E., form s I tic watershed between the small streams which flow 
inio the Atrmcure and ihc Harima. The pirtngc is somewhat 
more I ban a (pile long^ in a S. W. direction. The size of nur boal, 
and the narrowness of the path, were inch* nevertheless, that our 
crew were occupied nearly two days ere they had go! the curia 1 
across to die river Ynrikita, which falls into the Amacure- The 
soil consisted of rich leant: and l observed several trees useful 
for naval and civil architecture, as ike crab-wood, siruad.il3in, 
Boriari, more, and many others. One of the mora-trees astonished 
ine by its gigantic size. 

[fa more dense population and increased industry were to render 
it expedient, there would be little or no difficulty in connecting, 
by means of a permanent watercourse, the river Barima with the 
A macunt. This might he effected by cutting a canal across the 
portage. The soil, as already observed, is m odireous day, and, 
with the exception of a few blocks of granite, which no doubt 
Stave Wen transported by water, there is do rock in siiu ilmt 
appears to offer obstructions to such an undertaking The 
course of the Yarikita is \V ,NA\ , towards its junction with the 
Amacurn- After having been joined on its left bank by the 
small rivers H aim and Wnyunie, it increases considerably in size. 
The botanist would have been here much delighted by a diver¬ 
sify! and interesting Flora. On-hideous plan la, the i*erLtirria 
(or flower of the Holy Spirit) ; several Epidendra, with scarlet 
blossoms; and many Others of equal interest, a domed the trees. 
A ( fiician with white flowers and a delicious perfume bordered 
the banks ; Bitjriatiiacea trailed along the trees; am I the Braunea 
rncemma, which lias been compared to our rose* added to the 
variety by its bright scarlet colour, especially when contrasted 
with the green of the surrounding shrubs and treat* The river 
Is subjected to the influence of the tide, which, it ap|ic&rs, rises 
here about 2 feel, A short distance from its junction with the 
Amarure there are some hills oit its right batikj of the height of 
uImeii 500 feet They are railed ManibarL and were the highest 
we hud seen race we left Demurer*, On the left bank, and dose 
To the confluence, is the hillock Arikhs, less elevated than the 
former. H e entered the Amacura at two o’clock in the after- 
ntxm, and, following its course downwards, reached at five nYLock 
in the evening the month of the rivulet Otucamaboj flowing into 
the Amacura on the right or eastern bnuk. 

We ascended it, in order tu pay aviik To Awcura, a sett Lenient 
of Arawaaks and Warrens, under the Are wank chief Lain Jan. 
We were received in a very friendly manner; and found in him 
an intelligent man, who spike the Crcnl-Dutch perfectly. The 
settlement consisted mostly of Amwaaks, and only a few Warrens* 
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The greater cleanliness in person of the former, cam pared frith 
the latter, was striking* We did not observe among any of the 
Arawaaks (whether children or adults) those tumours which are 
caused by art accumulation of chigoes, and which, being neglected 
to be extracted in time, render many of lhe Wwrai children 
lame: indeed, ns the chigoes penes rale other parts as well as the 
fed* these poor children not only suffer the greatest pwn by the 
neglect of their parent*, but are rendered in their appearance posi- 
lively offensive. This was not the ewe w ith the Arawaaks, among 
whom the filthy slate of the Warnrns is prmerbtal; nor did they 
suffer from lliose ophthalmic complaint** which 1 have mentioned 
ns being $o common to the, Warrans of these rivers, ami of which 
the esleut has been under-rated in she statements that even fifty 
per cent, of them suffer under il + 

With Captain Jan of As&ecura as a guide* and our crew in- 
crat*ed T by several of hit followers, we left the settlement on the 
2nd of June, ami now ascended the Amncuru, After hating 
passed the Yatiksta, which we had descended two days previously, 
we found that the Amncura decreased materially in size, shrink¬ 
ing in the course of tin' day to a mere stream. We ascended at 
five o'clock in the evening the stream Cumyabo* which joins the 
Amacura on its western bank, where wc intended to halt during 
the night at a Warnm settlement, it having rained incessantly and 
in torrents during the whole day. 

The Indians have all withdrawn from the hanks of the A ma¬ 
in rn, and selected small streams for establishing their settlements 
upon. These streams are almost allowed to he grown over, so 
those only who are well act]unrated with their navigation would 
suppose there to be inhabited by human beings, or be able to 
reach their abodes. The mix icate navigation rendered it very 
difficult to make any progress in our large boat. 

The settlement a insisted of only twelve individuals; hut there 
are several other settlements in die vicinity; and about forty 
Cjurihs live in the neighbourhood. The whole population; in¬ 
cluding the Cnribs, amounts nearly to ninety persons. 

The next day (June 3rd) proved so rainy that we were obliged 
to remain stationary* We started, however* on the 4th of June, 
tii continue the survey of ibe Amacura Up its falls or rapids, which 
are caused by a ledge of granitic rocks that cross the river, and 
impede its farther navigation. It had dwindled, the previous day, 
to a stream ; but the torrents of rain which had fallen lately ren¬ 
dered it impetuous in (Ls course, N r ear its mouth the Cumydjo 
is only divided by a short neck of land from the Amacura* which 
latter river has still low hanks, and is tjuilc serpentine. As wo 
advanced l found its banks increase in height, and become 
vol. xi r, H 
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studded with noble forest-tra* The gnrgrops finders nf the 
Hrowtteiz razemosu nml Gv.itavht ani/iwijj|Ulia w-ere so abundajit 
thru they added cmsufonbly to the beauty of the sylvan scenery. 

A few miles above the junction of the Cumyabo with the 
Amacura. the stream Tttita joins the latter river on its riff hi bonk. 
It appeared to be of the same size as the Ainacura. The course 
of the Amacura is much farther westward in ascending than it is 
laid down can the maps. Our mursc was to-day generally W.S.W, 
to the fall of Cuyumra. This fall is about 12 feet in perpen¬ 
dicular he. iff hi; two other falls are higher up; and the whole 
descent may amount U > about 30 feel. The small size of the river 
renders the aspect of the falls by no means Imposing; and it may 
Ik? said that the Amacura, above its junction with the A arakila P is 
* mis 1 ill for the navigation of the small bualx of the Indians. 

We did not proceed farther, which in our large boat would 
have been impracticable; nor did it appear to me that 1 was so 
far warranted in risking the health of the individuals who accom¬ 
panied me, as to prosecute the stream's course in small bunts, 
where protection against the inclemency of the rain proved im¬ 
possible* Astronomical observation* wore out of the question; 
for. from the time of our departure from Cuntaka. we had seen 
neither tun nor stars. There are no more inhabitant* at the 
1 Kinks of the Amacura than on its tributaries beyond the junction 
of tba Curriyubo ; and, according to the evidence of the Indians, 
who pretended to hnvn been at she source of the Aiiiacyra, il is 
about 2 days' journey, in their small boats, a Ik we the lull Cnyu- 
rara. The 5ih of June saw us on our return to Assecura. 

On leaving Ctunaka I bad only provided myself w ith a chrono- 
me!er, a sextant, an artificial horiron, mid prismatic enmpass. 
Xlit unfavourable stale of the weather enabled me only lo pro¬ 
cure one observation of the sun for the chronometer on the morn¬ 
ing of the 6th of .June ; and ten days having elapsed without any 
intermediate observations* I could not depend upon its rate. 
However, 1 bad desired Mr. Glascott (who in consequence of 
indisposition had remained at Cum aka) to fire, at 6 o'clock on the 
evening of the 6th of June, three guns, which we distinctly hr-ard 
nt A ftsecurn- We thus procured the direct compass-bearing of 
Cuxuaka; and combining ibis w ith my observettom for latitude 
[ obtained p os the result, the dilfcrcnce of longitude lictwccn 
Cuinaka and Asset 1 lira. 

I was fortunate enough in procure here and at the Upper Ama- 
eura a Urge supply of Endian provisions* for w hich we paid, to 
the full satisfaction of the Indians, in such articles as they most 
desired—namely, cutlasses, knives, calico* salnmpores, beads, 

The provisions which we had brought with us from George Tow n 
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Ijeing nearly cxhatulod, tint supply was very welcome ; ami as I 
had received Information from Mr. Glascott and bis parly at 
Cumaba that they were iton of provisions, I despatched a large 
supply by two small canoes* across the pjrlnge of Yarikita. 

VVe left on the 7tb of June, on our farther descent to the 
mouth of Ainacum, The Arawank, Captain Jan, who wen! 
with us to the Upper Amncurn, and who proved himself very use¬ 
ful and intelligent, aceutnprimcd m farther* as lus knowledge of 
the Idealities, and the names of streams w hich fall into the Atna- 
cura, rendered his services valuable. The streams which join the 
river from its eastern or right hrtnk arc very numerous; and it 
increases materially in breadth: 1 stale iu average depth ai its 
lower course as 15 feel, though there are places which much 
exceed that depth. A peculiar feature in this river are larp? 
patches* consisting of mulled grass* the splendid blue water-lily 
(Pfmihedena asntrea) r and several other w ater-plants, which, torn 
off by the increased stream during the rainy season, come floating 
down with the current, and reaching that part of the river where 
it is subjected to the tides, they are carried to and fro, ns the tide 
may be flowing or falling. We might have numbered thousands 
of these little Hunting islands. We reached, in the afternoon at 
3 o'clock, the Cuytmij which* like the Mura from the Waini to 
the Barium, and rice rend, offers nn uninterrupted passage in 
canoes from the Antaeura to the Araturi- The Coy uni con¬ 
nects the Amacura with the \\ ajenictiiru or Bassnma. which falls 
into the Amtuiri This river flows, opposite the island SnraUica. 
into the Orinoco : and is another instance of a remarkable con¬ 
nexion between the tidal rivers of this const 

There is no doubt that the A mature is navigable for smaller 
vessels and steamers to the Yarikita; the bar at its mouth T and 
the inconsiderable breadth, which seldom amounts to mure than 
300 yards, render it unfit for larger Teasels. It abounds in that 
delicious fish oiorocotto. 

It was late in the evening before we reached the mouth of the 
Amacurn, We arrived on the lOlh of June ul Cumaka, where* 
to my great satisfaction* I found the invalids mostly restored, anil 
Mr. Superintendent King rejoicing in hi* recovered eyesight. 

Although the miny reason bos for some tone past set m, and 
although Hiur stores are materially reduced, and w r e have been 
deprived of many comforts, 1 yet deem it my duly to persevere, 
and continue the survey to the Guy uni. The two large corials t 
which we arc not able to transport across the sand, have roomed 
orders to proceed round the coast to EwqmbOj and to Tcm&iu at 
Bartika point, while the coxswain was to meet us with some small 
canoes* and a supply of the most necessary provisions, on the 
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Cuyimi- As far as l cm foresee, three or four weeks may elapse 
before the expedition can return, for refilling, to George Town. 
The map will point out more clearly the route which we have 
taken; though 1 cannot omit to observe that UK>fc unfavourable 
weather for astronomical observations we could not have had than 
we have experienced during this expedition. 
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Guiana, in l^II. By the Chevalier R. H* ScMOnauifli, 

ComnuinitcMcd by the Colonial Office. 

Df y mercira l August, 1 & 41 * 

The party under my command left Cumaka, where we had 
sojourned for some lime, on the 15 th June* and having arrived 
at the junction of the Amka with the Ban in a. we continual the 
ascent of the latter river in an intsl-sooth-eastem direction: we 
reached, next day. its junction with the KaUumn, which falls in 
on the left bank from ibe S. ; and is at iss mouth about 200 feel 
wide* The Knit urn a is inhabited by Warran and Wnika Indians; 
and is connected with the upper Benina by several intermetliate 
brocks. 

Numerous rivulets join the Barium on both its hanks; some of 
them inhabited by Warning. It has still, however, the appear¬ 
ance of a tidal river, being margined by mangrove and curida 
bushes, over which in an i coin and iruli palms raise their heads* 
Its hanks form continued swamps, which only can be made arable 
through the industry of man. 

We encamped in the night between the 15tli and IGlii of Jntie 
at a Wftrmii settlement, the chieftain of winch called himself 
Marawari. The noise of the Indian drum and songs, on our 
approach, announced that the inhabitants were revelling- and on 
landing we had sufficient evidence that Marawari was intoxicated. 
One of his wives was in the same state; and thus we witnessed* 
for the first lime since we hat! left the European settlements, the 
effects of that horrible vice, drunkenness. Marawarfs settlement 
consisted of five huts, surrounded by rich provision-grounds; and 
1 observed with pleasure some lemon and lime trees near the 
houses. Their provision-fields abounded in cashew-nuts (Ana- 
cardium fKcidentph')* 

We passed, on the following day, the small river Maruiwa, or 
Whom ana, which, by the interlacing of a number of other rivulets, 
affords a passage in boats from the Barium to the Waini, a journey 
which the Indians effect generally in two ilavs- At a short distance 
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above the junction some hillocks rise 1 on both banks ; they arc tin? 
first which arc met with on the Barium. The Warren rkiefain 
Clementi had selected one of them to build on its summit a targe 
hub which, by its coitalruction and neatness, distinguished itself 
from the generality of I nil inn houses. The erection of this house, 
with its gallery in imitation of a second story* was the more grati¬ 
fying, as he did it to afford accommodation'll) the superintendent 
of the district on bis periodical visits ; the good effects of which, 
as exhibited in the character and belter conduct of the Indians 
in their social intercourse, I had several limes opportunity to 
witness, 

[ availed myself here of a favourable moment to determine the 
position of the places an oppgrlyiitity which the irnfavonrable 
weather had not previously afforcled us'stock iveilcft' CiirjiTte, 
Wanna is, accord mg to my observations* indatiifule 7" ? 50' 1 ■>" \ .* 
and longitude 59* 43 F S0 rr VK; and the height of the house we 
hail selected for our night-quarters was about 70 feet above the 
Banina. The chain of hillocks, on one of which the house was 
built, extends, in longitudinal ridges* in a N. and S. direction, 
N. 12° E. and S, 12? W. 

1 always considered it my duty, wherever an opportunity 
ofiered, to observe how tar the geological structure of the country 
might be favourable (o cultivation; it being undeniable that the 
quality of the soil depends generally upon the rock* which form 
the strata below the arable land. The superstrata at the lolls of 
Wanna consist of ochreoiis day, intermixed with mould, pebbles, 
and that due proportion of sand which would particularly qualify 
it for the cultivation of coffee. The large blocks of fercngiimius 
clnv which lie dispersed on the surface ensure the necessary 
moisture for the cultivation of that plant; for ills well known 
to the agriculturists bow beneficially such blocks operate on itse 
soil on which they be, contributing not only to the retention of 
moisture, which would otherwise evaporate, but to the precipita¬ 
tion of ainu* pberic vapours. 

The rivulet Guriy e offers another medium of communication 
with the Mamin a and the W&ini* but it can only be navigated in 

small boats. , , . 

We ratted, at 9 o'clock tm the 18th of June, the river Atiiissi, 
which joins the Barima on its left bank. Il l* of considerable 
siae; and at the junction of the two rivers, the A miss i appears 
the larger of the The Indians, however, informed me that 

its course has not the length of the Banina, and that its banks are 
mostly swampy : the enrrent appear* insignificant. 

During the rainy reason the influence of the fide is fell lo this 
point; in the summer months ti is fell still higher up. TJie 
swampy banks of the Amin are ^ypfit for hubitaUm* Even the 
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Warrant whom the curlier authors of travels described ns livintr 
an the lops of trees, bul who in reality raised only a platform just 
above the level of the water, and reeled their miserable dwellings 
on stumps of iin-trees, prefer now higher ground to build their 
huts upon. The Ainissi affords, by natural canals, a communi¬ 
cation with the river Krdtuma. 

Since w e bad left Warina, our course up the Onrima lav more 
to tire &W, ; the banks of the rivers became higher; while the 
palms and mangrove hushes, which till now had been so nuine- 
Titm, became less frequent, and were replaced by a more varied 
vegetation. Our Indian guides informed us that, bv ascending 
the rivulet Varum uku half a day, we would reach high hills and 
savammlts. We continued, however, the ascent of ttie Oarirna, 
and passed the rivulets Aruta and Pegua; the latter inhabited by 
Warrant. The {larima narrows above this creek to 40 yards, 
and Hows with a strong current, which impeded our progress ; its 
depth Wits still from 3 to 4 fathoms. The hanks (it being now 
the middle of the rainy season) were full to overflowing, and 
rose scarcely a fool above the waters edge. 

In lieu of palms, the most stalely mora-trees overshadowed 
the river. In all my former travels in Guiana I have nowhere 
seen trees of this description so gigantic as on the land adjoining 
the Tkrima at its upper course, Indeed, frequently, when our 
boat rounded fume point which the river made in its course, and 
a Umg reach was Wore us, these majestic trees appeared in the 
background ns billucks clothed with vegetation, until a nearer 
approach showed nur mistake; and we found that w hat we con¬ 
sidered to have been a hillock was a single tree r rising to the cnor- 
mous height of 130 to ITjO Teel ; forming by itself, ns it were, a 
forest of vegetation. The importance of llie mora in naval axchi- 
teclure is now fully recognised in Great Britain. and a new c+sport 
trade has been opened to the colony. On the upper Bari m a this 
tree is so abundant., And grows to such a size, that the whole 
British navy might be reconstructed merely from the trees which 
line ns hanks; a circumstance w r ell worth coQsii|erauioii t fir the 
rive r being navigable to vessels nf J > feel draught, the craft in¬ 
tended for the transport of the tun her might load at the very spot 
where the trees are cut down. It Lb only lately that the timber 
of Guiana has come into notice in England; hut *o superior is 
the mora and the green'heart for objects of naval architecture, 
that a higher price is given for them in sea-port towns than fur 
any teller wood imported into England. 

It appears that, at the commencement nf this century, a while 
man, very likely a Dutch settler, had advanced so far as the 
Huraa river. The Indians showed us the place where he had 
cultivated sugar, and they told us that lie had possessed a 
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and scvcnl punts, with which Its earned on a timber 
tnicie. The hid inn. in bis expressive language, called the funner 
settlement “ ibr last place of tbc white man.' 

We entered, on the 19th of June, tbc Camwnm or Caruawa 
river, a tributary of tbc Uarima, nitd lialml at a settlement of 
Warren Indians/ While among the Warrens l bad beard much 
of one of their games which they exhibit on festival oci-asiotu, and 
here I had the satisfaction of wit mixing it. 1 L |s played in jwrtics, 
two against two, and the champions, painted and circled in tbc 
distinguishing modes of their tribes, show tlicir athletic skill by 
attempting to push each other from a space of ground by means 
of die haAa, which resembles a shield, it appeared to us an 
innocent pastime, which gave agility to their limbs, and displayed 
to the greatest advantage their muscular pow er and fine propor¬ 
tions. There arc several Warren settlements on the bank* of the 
Camwnva: l estimate their number at 2U0 individuals 

The Marian, a river w ith a stronger current than the Caraways, 
joins the latter on its left bank, at the ilistemce of aluml a mile 
from its confluence with the flarima. The Manati is mostly in¬ 
habited by Warrens; but there is a settlement of VVaikas about 
5 miles up, where we intended to slay for a few days. Front this 
settlement a path led overland to the river Raratna, and thence to 
the Cnymu; and it consequently became necessary to select it ns 
a starting-point. Our larger cwtoes, being much loo bulky, were 
now of no further use; and as tin- official duties of Mr. King, the 
superintendent of die country, required ids speedy return to 
George Town, I read veil on sending the two canoes, with such of 
the crew as 1 considered not qunlilit-'d for the latigues of an over¬ 
land journey, under Ids conumnid to the mast. Me Landed at 
the settlement Maiiari in the afternoon ; it consisted of five Indian 
houses, the largcstof which was given up to us In reside in. 

I have already alluded to the slutiishness both of the penotis 
and dwellings of the Warren*; and mentioned how superior 
the Arawaak Indians were in that raped. The Waikas arc por- 
haps even superior to the Aramaic*; the cleanliness of their jier- 
5 on and domestic arrangements was a gratifying picture, after 
having travelled fur months among the Warrens, The M nikas 
are much fairer in their complexions than the Indians who inhabit 
the coast regions; whom ikey also surpass in mlikuc iorm mid 
regularity of feature*. The Wmtuu indulge m hi^mv; I met 
oven several instances of polygamy omtiiig iliat tribe* It tiif- 
iervtil wilk ike Waikw, whom I found uniformly united to only 

dile wife, . _ . lir 

The land adjoining Mnnttri i* wonderfully VV e 

saw sugar-canes vying with the lu k Bt oh ike €®ub\ ; Indian corn* nr 
mailCt far surpadiing any eter produced ai the coast regions ; and 
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hunches of bananas weighing from 80 to 100 pounds. The super- 
strain m is n rich foam. intermixed with vegetable earth and Kind ; 
and, as it lies upon clav, sufficient moisture is al wavs retained in 
advance vegetation, 

Mr. King, and those of the party who were to return with film, 
left Ain nail on the 22m! of June. The provjsjoisE were at that 
time much reduced, and the period of the year did nut warrant 
tuc in supposing that 1 would he able to pet much from the 
Indians, 1 desired, therefore, that the I mat of the expedition 
should proceed up the Esscquifiin ami await the land party at 
Bartlka point, from whence a supply of the most necessarv pro¬ 
visions should be sen! up the Cuyuni, in a smaller curia L to meet 
us, This service was confided to the second coxswain, Ctaas van 
Cofoeiimen. 

1 was anxious to examine the Barima beyond its falls, I started 
accordingly, on the 24th of June, in a small canoe, accompanied 
by Mr- GSascolt- the assistant-surveyor, and Air, Eefilin, the 
firtisl of the cxpeditloiL Descending the Afanaii for a short dis¬ 
tance, we reached the Bunina by two of those natural canals (she 
Gaimn and A tala la) which so ffeqienily connect rivers having a 
parallel course? in these swampy regions. The Almost continual 
torrents i>f rain had caused the Barilo a to overflow its brink*, and 
we found the current running at the rate of from four to four and 
a half mi]«na hour. Our progress was consequently slow. A 
ibort distance above the off-flow which connens the BarUna and 
Mmn r we visited a Warran settlement called Emu, where wo 
admired a gigantic bamboo, several hundred yards in circum- 
ference. 

We found two of the Indians finishing a native canoe, which 
they had cut out of cednr (leiat filthsima)* a species of wood 
uncommonly w ell qualified for that purpose, and rcaembling T in 
its durability, odour. and reddish colour, the famed Bermuda 
cedar, although a genus quite distinct from the idea. As the 
cedar-tree of Guiana is by no means scarce* it deserves more at¬ 
tention. 

t \\ arrans are famed for their skill m finishing canoes out 
of the single trunk of a tree. They formerly furnished the colo- 
nhlSj. as well as the tribe oi leuliaxis inhabiting the const regions, 
with QUHCi and corials, which for durability and speed far sur¬ 
passed any boats ever introduced hum Europe, Of late year* 
thei r ind ustry b as much relaxed. TI ic cel e firmed Sjtanish la u nehtn, 
employed during the revolutionary war of Venezuela, were made 
by the Wcirrous. Some of these were roomy enough to contain 
from fiJty to seventy people. 

We passed the small mm Aland, YnfirilitL Burroparu. Alaria- 
mlnlli, and, landed, on the evening of the 25th of June, at the 
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Warran village, Simuita. U> here measured lhe breadth of the 
river* arid found it 51 yards. The river Kailuina flows, about 9 
mile* distant, in a N.E. direction. The barometer stood, at 
6 hours A M., 30 s O' 20 ' English inches; the thermometer at 
70° Sf FarenliciU 

We were amimpumwl by a number of Indians from Simuilft 
and the neighbour! tig settlements. who ante tith'd to ascend the 
river to the falls, to shoot the delicious fish called mamcotto, or 
fttsibu, which* at the time these waters are full, migrate beyond 
the hills for the purpose of depositing their spawn. We formal 
a flotilla of boats, our canoe being the leading frigate* Several 
fish were procured on the first day. lit order to attract them to 
the shore* a number of the seeds of Ehe carapa, or crab-nuts are 
pounded, and Laving been enclosed in a netting of withes, they 
are put in the water T and soon attract the greedy msnxootto* An 
Indian stands ready with a light spear, which he lances into them* 
one after another* with unerring aim. i he marncoito frequently 
attains a length of 30 inches* aiul i* 20 inches in girth. Its flavour 
is delicious. 

VVe observed* ort the 27th of June, a tract of sandstone, which 
was heaped tip in numerous blocks. It is fme-groined* and much 
Used the boat-building WartIUW to sharpen their imds. 

\W arrived in the afternoon at the fall Mekorerussu, which 
presents the first impediment to the navigation of larger vessels 
oil ihe river. A few miles below the falls we found a depth of 3 
fat Loins. The Banina is therefore navigable sis far for steamers 
of amsabrabic siae r although for sailing vessels the voyage would 
be tedious* in consequence of the serpentine course and strong 
contrary current 

The Indians inhabiting these regii ms were not aware that w hile 
men had ever pend rated so far before. We might have com¬ 
menced our return here, more particularly m the weather was so 
unfavourable, but l found the course of the llarimn so different 
from w hat it is laid down on the maps* that 1 considered h of con¬ 
sequence Ui trace it. higher up. The rainy season rendered the 
Banina navigable for a greater distance in the direction of ns 
source than would have been the case at any other time* and l 
therefore resolved to continue until we could proceed no further 
in our ooriaL 

The first series of falls were ascended witIm^ut any accident, 
and we halted the same evening near some temporary huts, which 
certain Waikas from Manor! Lad erected ophite to n place v I,ere 
they intended to found a new settlement. Although months had 
doubtless elapsed since any human beings had sojourned in these 
huts, we found them sw arming w ith fleas and chigoes, which made 
us soon relinquish the idea of using them lor our nights quarters. 
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Wc passed, in the course of the next day {June28th), numerous 
rapids, of which one railed Lfropucftri w as the larges L The river 
was ujuJimimsb^i in breadth* but sluikb.l with rocks. Wc passed 
in the afternoon a large rivulet with black water, called Duquftri. 
It comes from the VY'.NWV. I afterwards observed stratified 
quarts, and could not but admire some huge blocks of granite 
which rose above the level of the river, and are called by the 
Indian* Amuta. Their shining surface and symmetrical form 
were equally remarkable. 

The river Wan&jua<—so named from a species of bamboo 
which grows at iia mouth, and which die Warrans call Wanama— 
juins on the left bank, ami is one of the largest tributaries of the 
upper n&rima. 

About half a utile farther S.YV,* the river Mchukawaina unites 
with the Barima. Both tributary and recipient arc, Ix-fure their 
junction, of the same breadth* The Mehokawaina cornea from 
the S.W k and the Bar iota proper from the W. 

1 now found it Advisable to discontinue the ascent in coriaU. for 
numerous trees w hich had fallen across the Rarlma nbstrucled the 
boats, Leaving Mr, GI&s<:ott in chnrge of the camp formed at 
the junction of the two rivers, and having armed the must effective 
of the crew with cutlasses and axes, we cut our w a ny through en¬ 
tangled hushes and swamps, following the left bank of the Barimm 
YVith the exception of two rivulet** we found the tributaries which 
the river received of inconsiderable size* tts bed is frequently 
traversed by granitic dikes p over which the water precipitated itself 
impetuously; anti it* current iyzis so rapid that it would have been 
difficult to make any way in ascending* even in a small curia I, 

I admired the number of noble forest-trees* among which 1 ob¬ 
served the bullet-tree, the locust-tree T the crab-wood, rurnkara* 
itapu, cuyamfl* yarura, and ila allied species, pant&cussana; the 
auari or Lin pa, and makaratalli. Bui the most remarkable Ap¬ 
peared to me the tuulcara, which measured in circumference from 
2H to 30 feci. Its trunk r^n free from branches, smooth and 
round* to about 70 or SO feet; and I was told by some of my 
Indian guides that tfie Wnrtniu used the tree for making nmoe®. 
It is soft and white, and the colonists prepare staves from it. 
The Warranf make their bark or shell canoes of the bark of the 
bullet-tree and niakAraEalia, 

Incessant mins rendered our travelling through the woods and 
over swampy ground by no means comfortable, YVe continued 
our march next morning (the 1st of July), and pissed a hrge 
rivulet, which, having no native name (for the Indians of the in¬ 
habitable part of the Rarimn, below its fulls, never ascended so 
far), was called Rocky River, from the numerous blocks by which 
its course was obstructed. 
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Our slock of provisions being now completely exhausted, we 
Mopped ben. I halted at eleven o'clock, and relumed to Lhe spot 
wlie re we bad encamped the previous night, under severe rain and 
thunder. The river was about 3U feel wide where we turned 
back: its course was VY.N.W., and frequently obstructed by 
rapids and falls. The adjoining land on either side was fertile, 
consisting of eLav mixed with sand and vegetable earth. Flic 
forest scenery was luxuriant, and hillocks of inconsiderable height, 
perhaps nut more than from 50 to 60 feet above the Barima, ap¬ 
peared particularly adapted for the cultivation of coffee and cocoa. 
We reached the camp at the junction of the two rivers next day, 
Mr, Glascutt during my absence bid only succeeded in his me- 
teorological observations ; the unfavourable weather having pre¬ 
vented him determining the geographical position of ibe camp 
astnmomicnlly. 
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Having once more reached the corials, we Heated down the 
river. Our return was rapid : it had taken us six days to ascend 
from Manari to the MehokamlnB* and ive accomplished our re- 
turn in days. 

Our departure from Manari was retarded by the sickness of 
the first coxswain, Peterson, who was so seriously indisposed that 
Mr, EekLin. our nr list and physician, reported him unable lo 
journey with US overland. 

From the information [ bad collected, the road threatened lo be 
of the most fatiguing description. And as I was anxious that 
the chronometers* of which two had hitherto kept a fair rate* 
should reach the coast regions in safety, in order to prove by re- 
measurement to George Town how far the observations taken by 
their means were to be trusted. I desired Mr Glnscmt, the 
assistant-surveyor, lo proceed with the coxswain by water to the 
coast, w hile Mr. Echlin, and the men bcsl fitted few such an under¬ 
taking* accompanied me overland to the river Cuyuni. I had 
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tmother object in view in sending Mr. Glue*! by the route al¬ 
luded to ; for should the weather prove favourable, be might be 
able to determine by astronomical observations some of tbe more 


important points on the coast. 

According to our observations the settlement Manan « «*» 
7- 3y 34" N. lot., and GO 0 0' 36" W. Ion-,, or 103 miles YV. of 


George Town, 

The extract of our 


meteorological observations gave us the fol¬ 


lowing result:— 
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We were joined by a number of Warrant and several Waikas 
from Mannri, whose services we had engaged to assist in carrying 
our luggage from Manari to the Rimma, which flows into the 
Wwrti YVe were told that we would have to ascend the Bara m a 
in boats for four days before we should reach the path that leads 
to the Cttyuni. 

An Indian carries scarcely more than 24 lbs. weight on journeys 
overland. While the negro carries invariably his burthen on his 
bead, experience has taught the Indian that by doing so he would 
not be able to make much progress through the thick woods, and 
his load is therefore slung on bis back ; for that purpose they 
have baskets which are made of the stems of a cal a thin, or of 
some species of paint. 

Our preparations had been completed, tbe loads distributed 
according to the appearance of strength possessed by our carriers; 
and after Mr. Glascoll bad left with his parly, in a boat which 
was hired for the purpose, we commenced our march overland on 
the *tb of July- The forest through which we now proceeded 
appeared to Lave less underwood; and 1 observed numerous spe¬ 
cimens of that valuable tree the siruaballia. w hich affords one of 
the best limbers for the planking of vessel* and the construction 
of gigs, boats, &c. I saw trees of this description of which the 
trunks might have measured 70 feet before they branched off. 
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The cedar add other forest trees, many of them of the most 
gigantic dimensions, were seen in great number* during the course 
of this days journey, besides numerous hya-hya trees. The hy*- 
bya is flic remarkable tree which yields by incision a milky fluid 
that forms a good substitute for cow’s milk. The Indian, to 
whom it is inexplicable how man (Sin make use of milk after 
having been weaned from the maternal breast, does not attach any 
value to this fluid ns an article of foot!, but the younger com* 
munitv prepare from it balls of caoutchouc. 

Our tMlh led over hillocks from 50 to GO feet high, extending 

in longitudinal ridges: their intermediate valleys generally formed 
swamps; on crossing which we frequently sunk to our girths in 
mud and water. After 4 hours’ march we crossed the Cnruawa. 
here a mere rivulet j and arrived iu the afternoon at a small 
settlement consisting of two houses inhabited bv W aikas. 

In the morning I had the mortification to find that the 
mountain - barometer which I had brought with me had suffered 
material IV from the land journey, and was for flu* present Unfit 
for use. After a march of 2 hours we hailed at Parijsu, a settle¬ 
ment likewise inhabited by Waikw, The cassada grounds around 
the settlement were extensive, and thesutcmCflie plantains and of 
the Indian corn nr maize struck me with astonishment- Some of 
the cars of the latter were 12 to 13 inches in length; ihose which 
grew on the coast regions do not exceed 5 niches. I he soil is 
here a rich black inould mixed with white Band, and would pro¬ 
duce anything. To prove the importance of the maize, 1 would 
onh observe." by the way, that the cereal grain imported from the 
United Stales of North America into the British West Indian 
colonies amounted in the year 1836 to 126.680 bushels, the com 
meal in 36,168 barrels; and that the value of both was 61,341A 

sterling, , , , , , 

The neatness ami order of the provision-fields around these 
settlements showed that the Indian who presided over them was 
distinguished from the generality of his brethren. Paths led 
through the fields; the yams were trailed against poles j lime and 
orange trees, so seldom to be met with amongst the Indians, in¬ 
creased the favourable idea I had of the inhabitants. We found 
uniy one Indian ami suine fyniales at home; the rest* with their 
ehieturn!, were gone to work for a lime ai a wood-cutting establish* 
ment on the mer Poinen^n with a view to earn mnney to procure 
those articles which have tacofau almost necessaries of life with 
them, namely, wefljiflg apparel, implements Jor cultirating their 
fkbk gunsp .powder and shot. 

Leaving Purtpit we continued out march j and in me afternoon 
of the tome day arrived at another large settlement, judging: at 
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least from the number of the huts. Here q ho the male inhabit¬ 
ant* were absent, liaving gone to w ork at the Pomeroon. 

\ Virile passing iliri.'iiiph the vULt^p t noticed at the further end 
a bouse which appeared to be uninhabited—two heaps of ground 
throw n up near the middle of the house, and one, covered with a 
U^c earthen vessel, attracted more particularly tny attention. 1 
- made inquiries, and learned thill they were the graves of a father 
antt his child, both of whom had been killed by the malpractice# 
of a piaiman or conjuror. When is the period to come at which 
the Christian religion shall enlighten these poor benighted beings, 
and prevent the recurrence of such dreadful scenes, with the 
effusion of blood in their train? Thu accusation that tho victim 
has died through the agency of a piaiman is sufficient to awake an 
avenger of the deeil among his relations. 

After we had passed the village, we had to wade to our necks 
for upwards of a mile through water. The rivulet Farapimai had 
inundated its shores j and as the nuri descended in torrents, we 
were glad when* towards evenings we arrived at the Caribiai set¬ 
tlement Carineu* situated on the Imnks of the Barama, which is 
here about GO yards wide. The Baramw Hows about -10 nuk* 
further, below, into the Wtriinb and is the largest tributary of that 
river. 11 b inhabited by Walkas, CaribisJ, Warrant and a few 
A raw oaks. whose aggregate number l estimate at 500 mdiviiliials. 
The men at Cariocu* like those at the two settlements previously 
passed, were absent at the wood cutting establishment on the 
PomtrtRio, and we found only a few of the females, who, with u 
Cirib, Jnid been left in charge of the plate- 

Scveral of my Indian carriers and guides declined going any 
further. 1 had to replace them from among the Caribisi and 
Waits* of the vicinity, which occasioned a delay of two days. 
The weather during this period was so unfavourable, that T could 
not obtain astronomical observations. We had to ascend the 
Barama to a distance of 4 days* journey from this pint, before 
w e should strike the path w hich lends to the Cuyuni: and as there 
was only one boat to be had> which affordnl place to four indi¬ 
viduals, we had to betake ouraelves to shell or bark canoe*, billed 
hv the coh mists of Dcmerwn itood^kim, and by the Spaniards 
conchas. They are made merely of the hark of divers specie* of 
Lrees; that portion being stripped off, and uuinuf&ctured into 1 he 
lioat. They are generally from 25 to 30 feet long, and when 
laden, seldom draw more than 3 inches of water : light, anti of 
the most simple construction, they can be easily earned on the 
head, over rocks and other impediments w hich might obstruct the 
navigation. Indeed, they are the only craft with which the Indian 
navigates the upper parts of rivers ; but they are dangerous, and 
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require proper mano^eiiK'nti for a irtlso movement when sitting in 
one of tlineal may cause it lo sink. However, we could procure no 
other conveyance* and confided our persons and luggage to these 
frail vessels. 

We departed from Canary on the Lilli of July. I he Barama 
resembles much the upper Bantna; its banks are clothed with a 
similar vegetation* and it is equally serpen line in its course, 1 
noticed a good ileal of potter s clay, used by the Cariblsi lor the 
manufacture of pottery* which for its durability is highly esteemed 
by the colonists. This day has a greyish colour* and is mixed 
with the loose materials of decomposing granite : 

The rivulet Nakuwai was the largest tributary which we 
passed in the course of our first day's ascent; it joins ihe Bararoa 
on its left hank. We noticed the first rocks lying in the river s 
bed above the rivulet Abocottd. About a mile and a half above 
this, the raw an la and Mazmvini join the Bnrama dose lo each 
other. During the rainy season, when the bed of the river is full, 
it forms numerous off-flows, which adopt a more direct course 
than the river itself, and join it again at some distance on. The 
Indians who rue acquainted, with these branches., navigate them* 
and thus shorten, the ascent materially. 

We passed, on the afternoon of the 13th of July, some fail Jodis, 
amd T Boon after, the first rap ill, formed by dikes of granite; and 
reached a settlement of Waikas, called Caduh which we we» 
mid was the last inhabited place below tlie great fall. He were 
here struck with an air of plenty; the cassava grounds were 
intensive; rams, sweet potatoes, plantain*, and bananas were 
abundant; also the paripi palm, and papayas, of which the fruit 
resembled a large melon* sonic of them measuring 28 inches in 
circumference. Sugar-cane, cashew, and cotton-trees grew around 

the hnls. A number of wild fowl* was observed: morkhes, 
puwica, parrots of all plumage; sevetwl sun-birds, all trtme P and 
as^ociati ug amicably with one another. 

I succeeded in procuring n set of circum-meridian altitudes ; 
according to which the settlement was in 19^ latitude. \\ e 
heard quite distinctly during night tin- roaring of the great fall 
Dowocaima, which is about two miles distant* and Wars S. 

Bap w. 

H aving engaged three more 1 ntlinns to accompany us from 
Cfldui to theCuyunh we star let! next morning at an early hour; 
and after passing some rapids, approached the gTeat fall. H e 
had to unload near the island Waytutiima, and carry tire canoei 
and luggage 2 miles overland. 

These cataracts surpass in grandeur the great falls of the river 
Demeram, to which in their structure they bear some resemblance* 
The whole fall on the Barama amounts to alio lit 120 ieet in a 
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distance of 2 miles; but, from the sinuosities of the channel, there 
is no one point which affords n om/i-irwi/- 

The grandest srenc is offered by the three upper foils, where 
the river, narrowing into about 80 feet, rushes lurlralently down 
the precipice in three jets, and forms, in the distance of about 00 
cards, a fall of 35 to 40 feet perpendicular, This part is called 
Dnwocaima, and, us we saw it nl the height of the rainy season, 
when the river is full to overflowing, the scene is sublime indeed. 
The banks were bordered by a primitive forest, and foliage of 
every hue : among w hich the bright red of the young mom-leaves 
formed a striking object. Lianes, reaching from botiglis GU feet 
high down to the water’s edge; a thousand creepers, so closely 
enveloping whole rows of trees as to give them a fanciful resem¬ 
blance to old massy'columns crowned with ivy; white festoons 
rixid clusters of purple and yellow salver-shaped flowers trailing 
from tree lo tree ; all combined to form a vivid picture of tropical 
vegetation. Tlic uproar of the masses of water which rush over 
the ledges of rock, and envelop in foam the surrounding scenery, 
added to the characteristic features of the landscape. 

The ledges of rock are composed of gneiss, their stratification 
being S. 33 s W.; they form an impediment to all further navi¬ 
gation, and are such as, if a denser population should render the 
step necessary, could only be overcome by canals or rad roads- In 
the absence of these, our Indians took their light bark ranoes on 
their heads, and earned them to that part of the river w here there 
were no serious obstacles to its further navigation, 

We pissed nest day the rapid Mnssiwinidui, ami several others 
of less consequence, anil encamped in the evening at the foot of the 
fall Auiiama, from whence the path leads to the Coy uni. *1 lie 
river Aunarna joins the Hareinu just below tlie fall- I he latitude 
1 determined to be 7“ 14' X. At a day’s journey above this fall 
there is a Caribisi settlement; further up the Barmuta is uninha¬ 
bited. It is said to have its source on the some parallel tif lati¬ 
tude with the 1 hi lima and Amacurn; namely, in the extensive 
savannahs N.of the Ikruyeku mountains. 

We commenced our over-land journey on the morning of the 
lGthof July, and traversing occasionally hillocks from 100 lo 150 
feet high, followed the valley through which the small river Au- 
pamn flows toward# the Barama; we reachrd at nwin an Indian 
settlement. The provision-grounds around it were in good order, 
but the houses were lenantlest, From this point our tortuous path 
continued in a W.S.W, direction, still following the Aunama. 
After a march of G hours, we arrived in the afternoon at a sctilo- 
tnent of Caribisi Indians, railed from the rivulet on which it is 
situated Aunuma, nnd- according to circum-meridian observations 
of the * * firuis, in 7* W N, latitude. On the ridges which we 
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were this day crossing, and which generally stretched X* bjW* 
and S. by E,, I observpd several tracts of granitic blocks, the 
direction of which was NAV. by W + The trees we met with on 
our journey were lofty* and there was less underwood than dung 
the honks of the rivers. The ttiura, which had been so abundant, 
became scarcer the further w e receded from the Banuna, and was 
rep] acini by a great variety of Umber-trees* os kakaralli, deierma, 
liuiaballi, cedar, \\ c did not observe any green* heart* a 

wood much esteemed by shipwrights and housebuilders. 

Our course on the 17th of July continued W,SAV. We 
crossed, at ten o'clock in the morning* the Amienna for the last 
time; and having passed a ridge of small hills which stretched 
S. by W. t we stood soon after on the western branch of the rivulet 
AcarabisL Wo had now reached the most elevated spot between 
the Cuyuni and Ibrnmn, and entered another system of rivers, the 
waters of which, instead of flowing northwards to the H aini and 
Banunn, run to the S, i and, uniting with the Cuyuni, ate con¬ 
veyed to the Alina tic by the Esscquibo, 

From this ridge of hills the ground slopes southward to the 
banks of the Cuyuni; and 1 estimated the highest fid^e which 
separates the two systems at 320 feet above the level of the sea. 
f l eights which really deserve the name of mountains commence 
20 miles further westward. 1 he Aunamn and Aearabisi are only 
divided from each oilier by btllocks which rise not more than from 
GO to J00 foot above tbdr level. Both rivers, if properly cleared 
of trees w hich have fallen ucnw* would he navigable for canoes 
and punts; and as the portage is pot more than 2 railed these 
rivers prfsiuit the means of connecting the Pomcroon and MnnKiD 
coast w T ith the upper Cuyuni where the channel of that river is 
comparatively unobstructed, fo wards evening we reached a 
Cftribisi settlement, the latitude of w hich l found to be 7° V N. 
It consisted of six houses, and seventy inhabitants. It* height 
above the level of the sea was ascertained* by Wollaston s bnro- 
tnclric thermometer, to be 510 feta. 

We followed the valley of the Acarsbist, by no means a com- 
fur table path* as at this season of the year U lonned an almost 
continued swampland we fell sometimes to our girths ip the mud* 
A rich retentive soil renders these regions peculiarly fit lor the 
cultivation of rice. It rained almost ioosttnllj, uid we were 
truly rejoiced when* on the morning ot the l.htj o! Ju y s wr ar¬ 
rived at the Cnribisi settlement Haiowa, about 2 miles distant 
from the left hank of the Cuyuni. The country between iho 
Baratna and the Cuyuni is a series of narrow valleys, situated he- 
tween biMocki of no great height. The principal valleys are 
those which are drained by the rivers Aunamn and AcarabiSi. 
The general direction of the others is at an oblique angle to these, 
vol. xci. ° 
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and they vary considerably in extent. Sometimes they are merely 
defile*, and the greater number of litem do not expand more limn 
about a quarter uf a mile. 1 am fully persuaded that there tan 
be no soil belier q uglified for the cultivation of coffee than what 
is found here- The zones of granite, sonic limes in spherical 
blocks., and the vitrified and ferruginous masses «f clay which l 
frequently observed traversing the mountains, are favourable m 
the cultivation of that plant. 

The productiveness of the soil nearer to the banks of the Cuyuni 
is evident from the specimens of sugar- cnne p couon, and plantains, 
which were brought to me while at Haiovva, I saw a cane mea¬ 
suring 15 feel long* and inches in circumference. The cotton, 
too, was of excellent quality and staple; and the few tobacco- 
plants which the Indians raised for their own use were remark¬ 
able for their large leaves, and. as [ was assured, for their fine 
flavour. 

Haiowaconsists of four houses, which contain thirty*five inha¬ 
bitants ol the Cnribisi nation* The Caribisi T like the Waik&i* 
are a superior race. They are of a fairer complexion than the 
Warraus and Arawuoki, mid their average height is 5 feet 5 
inches. The female sex vie in symmetry of form with the men. 
Their features are more regular than those of other Indian tribes; 
and a profusion uf hair* the tresses uf which nearly touch the 
ground, contribute to their good appearance, I huh srx-es- are 
great smokers: even children begin at an early age to indulge m 
that had custom. 

We expected to meet here a party which was to have been sent 
with a supply of provisions up the Cuyuni* for our stores had long 
since been given out. anti we were reduced to cassava bread ami 
what game chance brought to our hands. We were, however* 
disappointed in our expectation* - and, in the absence of any cruft, 
J had to smd my coxswain n journey of 2 days higher up the 
Cuyuni, where I was told there was, a corial large enough for our 
use. He arrived, and r having bargained for the corial, returned,* 
with some additional guides, on the morning of the 22nd of July. 
We embarked our baggage* ami a few hours later began the de¬ 
scent of the Cuyuni. 

While at Hniowa l proceeded to the mouth of the A cambist, 
which bears from the settlement N, 75° W r . distant about a mile 
and a half. Several meridian altitudes of stars gave me os mean 
result for the Latitude of j laiowa 6 D 56' N. The boding point i>f 
thp barometric thermomeler was -^th of a degree higher than at 
ArriRihisi, and of a degree lower than at the mouth of the 
Barima. which would give ihc approximate height of 260 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

E attempted lo repair the barometer, anti made a number of 
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observation! while at Haiown; but until this instrument shall 
have been tested in George Town, it cannot be relied on + The 
mountains VV. of the A cam but rise lo a considerable height, and 
the summits of the TCkreku are estimated at 2000 feet aljove the 
level of the C'livuiii- Catiyfl, or Curumu, is about 20 miles to 
the westward of the Acarahhi. 

The Cuvuni presented * where w T e embarked, a magnificent 
sheet of water, X estimated its width at from 400 to 500 yards. 
Its current was rapid—perhaps 3J miles in an hour—and its bed 
full to overflowing, A small chain of hills, called Macapu, bore 
nearly W* They are distant about a mile* 

Our progress vm rapid f and in tlio afternoon we bad safely 
passed the dangerous fall of Kanahna, aud rested at an aban¬ 
doned settlement on the river’s right bank. There were some 
other settlements in the neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which 
t ame to visit us. We did not observe any ttioiu-trees along die 
hanks ; they were replaced by another equally majestic tree which 
the Indians called T^-au. The islands with which the river was 
studded were almost covered with bushes of the Qttns.mi-amara 
or biller ash. The stream itself continued as if cut up by a muU 
Utude of largo duumell* which are not seen from each other, 
thickly-wooded islands intervening: and no accurate idea can lie 
formed of their total breadth : sometimes a little range of densely- 
wooded hillocks approached the water * edge. 

Wa generally (bund that, in the morning at sunrise, a strung 
breeze set in against the current, and that it changed by degrees 
to E.B. IJ, or [J. bv S. nesccnditig at the rate of j ntilea mi 
hour, we part'd numerous rapwls ; where tlie river was free from 
insprcliuients. it w as about fiOO yards wide. 

We passed the Otomong hills, and avoided by narrow passages 
between islands numerous largo cntnracts, which in our small 
canoes it would have been dangerous to attempt to descend. At 
the cataract of Pijinka-mnrka. or Womaipong of the Caribisi, 
we had lo unload and draw the cantos over a portage of about 
300 yards 31 extent* The perpendicular fall of this catarat i is not 
less than 30 feet, and it is generally railed the Canoe- IP~reeker f 
in consequence of many isital accidents which have occurred here. 
We halted in the evening at six o'clock at a single hut inha¬ 
bited by a Waika, his wife, child, and a dog. He shared his hut 
with us t although we were rather a mam emus party for a single 
house. At a short distance hence the rivulet Amkuna enters the 
CuyunL Its hanks are inhabited by a few W aikas; and i% path 
lead! from it to the river Pursuit which flows into the Mozarunh 
l 1 lie latitude of the hut is G J 4G r N. 

The rapids and falls now became less frequent* and still-water 
commenced- The tract of granite and gniess* which causes these 
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impediments. extends therefore from the Arakuna hills, uninter¬ 
rupted, to the small range of hillocks called Maeapa. It is 
about 50 to GO miles in length, anti constitutes the second large 
series of falls. About 8 miles below Amkuna, and opposite some 
small hills which rise on the river's right bank , hs the island Tokuro 
(Tokdto-PkUj), A little below Tok«ro-Pitti T tm the left hank of 
the Cuvuni, is the rivulet Imffls, The rivers Rupn and Appa 
join the Cuyuni from the N.; they were the largest tributaries 
we had met in the course of our descent. We reached in the 
afternoon iheTompam, a rivulet from whence a much-frequented 
path leads in a day io the Pamiri. 

We had anxiously looked forward to meet the jmrty which w r e 
expected with supplies of provisions. Wc heard of them to-day 
at a settlement opposite the Toro-hills, but only to have the dis- 
appoint men l of learning, that on ascending the previous day I he 
dangerous fall Wahupang, they had lost everything, anil saved 
only their lives and the comb Among the luggage lost wos one 
of the instruments, Massey's log, and a new r tarpaulin". Thus 
disappointed in our hopes of meeting comfort,, wo had to put up 
for some days longer with our scanty fare. We paid oil our 
guides who Lad accompanied us from Hftktwm, as, with the men 
who had come up from the Esscquibo, nur crow was sufficiently 
strong to reach that river^ 

The dangerous fall VVakupang, w here our stores w ore lost on 
the preceding day, w as passed without accident. This is the com¬ 
mencement of the second scries of rapid a or falls. The river is 
studded vriih islands; green-heart and purple-Lean, both most 
valuable trees. Income abundant along its bunks ; but the impedi¬ 
ments which the numerous rapids throw m the way will for some 
time render these treasures unavailable. 

We parsed, in the afternoon the Culuau bills, along which a 
raver of lbe same name has its course. The Culuau offers a com¬ 
munication with the river Waini, anti is much frequented by the 
Indians of both rivers ; 8 mites further eastward is the rivulet 
Wayerimpo, whence another path lends to the Purum* The river 
is here free from impedimenta; its breadth from GOO to 700 
yards; its water clear, and of a brownish colour. The elrtuin- 
meridian altitudes of three northern stars gaffe me & *l3 r N, ns 
the latitude of this creek, A few miles from it is the cataract 
Tonomop where the post-holder resided after his station had been 
withdrawn from Tukoro Island. 

We had commenced this morning ( July 26di) the descent of 
the third of falls, caused by a small range of mountains 

through which the river bas broken itself a p;issuge, It reified 
a I nn.-at incessantly; and, as the wind was against us P it endangered 
our descent of numerous rapids, and the coxswain could scarcely 
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lorik forward, We had in unload at tin.* cataract Aruaka-Ema- 
tuba, nod to haul our corials over laud, 

We passed soon after tin? Wolia «r Powis mountain, which 
rises, on the river's ri-sbl bank, to n height of £>00 to 600 feet. 
This ridge extends W.N.W. and K.S.E., and it <wi he seen 
from the junction of the tiuyuni and Maxaruni. Little islets, con¬ 
soling of heaped-up masses of rack, divide the river mto nume¬ 
rous chan dels, We had to post the fall Camaria ; and aa it did 
not afford anv portage, we attempted to descend it in our own 
crafts. It nearly proved our destruction: as it was, the craft 
lilled with water; and it was only the presence of mind of some 
of uur cr ew to which, under the Almighty, wc were indebted for 
our safely. 

We reached on that evening Em a tuba, generally called “the 
Great Fall," where we had to unload and haul our corials over 
|juid, and encamped at the foot of the small island whither the 
corials had beeu drawn. Continued rains precluded the possi¬ 
bility of aiw observations, and we started on the morning of July 
27th, under the same unfavourable weather. An hour and a 
half after, we were at the foot of the last I nil, tidied Akayu, and 
saw before us the junction of the three rivers, Essoqmbo, Mnat- 

runi, and Cnvuui, . 

We were received with demouitradons of heurlyjoy by the re¬ 
mainder „f our partY* who bad Awaited us ai tli« Proteatani 
Miwan at Bartika Grove, hear the jmiriion of the Miizanim isiii 
Essequibo ; and die in binary, tbe Rev, J. H, Bcnmn, joined m 

their welcome, f , . 

Our party left Ewtika Grove on the 28t!i of July in two 
curia! s, and we arrived safely in George Town on the second day 
ensuing after an absence of three months and a half, during which 
period we had travelled upwards of 700 miles; and although that 
period presented but A continuation of the must unfavourable 
weather, we nevertheless determined lirai/y one point* astrono¬ 
mically, and acquired n correct knowledge of the course of the 
rivers Waini, Bsrimn, Amacura, Banima, and t-uyiim, all of 
winch had never been visited before by any person competent to 
delineate them in a map; no wonder therefore that■ their aituul 
course should be almost opposite to what it is represented m 
extant maps. 

The fertility of the tract wo have explored has been pointed out 
in various plain's in this as well as my former account. The 
lands adjacent to the rivers Amacurn, Banina, am llftma, and 
beyond the reach of the tides, are superior m quality ^ those of 
anv other district hitherto visited ; and this refefs equally to the 
Cuvtini. whew 1 met sugar-raoe* uf xhv nnetl description, and! 
native cottODS of superior simple *nd qualiiy. Bui the obstacle* 
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which impede the navigation of the Cuyuni will, T fear, prove a 
great obstacle in the way of rendering the fertility of its brinks 
available. The A innvuni, Rarima* and Waini are for a great 
distance free from such impediments; and a denser population 
only is wanted to render this pari of Guiana one of the most pro¬ 
ductive throughout its whole extent; and to this end the nume¬ 
rous natural canals and connexions between its chief rivers would 
materially contribute r 

These tracts are at present inhabited by the following tribes : — 
1- Warrans, along the coast* from Pomcroonto the Amacura; 2, 
Arawaaksn intermixed with the former, chiefly at the liver* 
Wiinh Earima. and Amarura; 3. Wailtas and Chav m as, sister 
tribes of the Wawvaij, at the upper course of these rivers, and 
the region* between the Rarama and CuyunL I estimate the 
whole number of these nations at Si5fKX Many of them assist in 
felling limber or in working on the estates; and if the system 
which only id late years has been billowed, namely, that nf 
treating the Indian as a rational being, in giving him a fair remu¬ 
neration fur his work, shall he generally adopted, the aborigines, 
there is no doubt, will prove most useful labourers to the Colony * 
It is my full persuasion that if the attention and paternal pro¬ 
visions which the aborigines of Guiana have of late years enjoyed 
at the hands of Her Majesty 1 * Government be continued, and 
means adopted to afford them religious instruction, a relic of the 
once numerous Indian population may yet be rescued. 


V.—Cape Palma* and (At Mena, nr Kroomen. Coin mu mealed 
by Dr. Francis Bacon. 

The region around Cape Palma*, comprising parts of the Grain 
and Ivory Coasts of West Africa—-citendingj along the coast, from 
Little Krw (about ICO miles V. \Y. of Cape Palmar) to Tatum 
(about 100 miles E. of Cape Palmas), and averaging probably 
100 miles in breadth towards the interior—is, nut only in eliumij, 
soil* and productions, but in geological, and geographical, and 
ethnographical characteristics, ewe count rtf, Its general position 
is remarkable and interesting, occupying ns it does the grand 
salient angle of the w estern shore of l In- continent, which here 
changes its general direction from X. and S, lo E. and \Y. ; Cape 
Palmas itself being the actual turning point, as it is the centre of 
thut sectur of a €irde which very neatly encloses the region under 
foimdfiratiom This pi pint is also the renire of the subject in ano¬ 
ther ^nse ; for, residing there at different periods in the course 
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i,r more than two year* (about nine month* in al»), it was there 1 
began mv researches, and tln-nce 1 gradual y estcnded them in 
every direction until they embr.rced, directly or ."directly, mm* 
of tlie country, the description of which is here attempted- 

The whole country, though by no means level, presents iKithmif 
that can be culled a mountain U> lire eve nf a voyager al«V U* 
toast: though, in the liaae of the dry season, the little hills of 
Cape Palmas (perhaps from 50 to 200 teei high) ofton 
up’* in the view from the sea. so as to balf-justify the otherwise 
unaccountable fiction# of some transient observers, who have 
assured their readers of the existence of mountains there which 
Golbery and others have rather hastily pronounced p, be the 
ffeHCfnoHAt termination stf the u MuunUin* thfi 

In iht abort ewonioos mnile by me toward* the interior \tx>m 
Cane Palmas, the land, like all other lands, gradually became 
more elevated} vet. for 50 miles, the highest eminence# are only 
bills of moderate elevation: hut, from the low tons of these, looking 
N and N.E., I could perceive.over a more broken country, high 
I line peaks and ridges lowering in the London, which see.nod well 
entitled to the name of mountains. I know them to he such aiffl m 
testimony of those w ho lucre actually ascended them, anil passed 
over them to other* beyond, still leftist frem which again the 
view towards the interior presents a constantly ascending senes o 
mountainous elevations. With these observation* tcslimo.ues of 
the routes from other points of this coast toward* the interior 
uniformly coincide; so that I am warranted in making the general 
makivr statement that this whole region l«* u I M ' n tlle 
ami south-westerly slope uf an interior ms.™ or group of utium- 
tnint whH range# prnlol.lv conform to the angular direction of 
the sea-cast in this part, or perhaps rather are themselves the 
has,* and skeleton which gave the coast this outline, I he posi¬ 
tion of this group, it may lie remarked, is not remote from that 
announced, by Park and other travellers in Si iiegaiitbia. as ci 
tending far in'tbe southward of that region, under the name of 

the “ Mountains of Kong.* r lt oi,.. 

This simple view of the orography of the country further dins 
Itausa the next important physical feature—the course of the 
rivers These arc all short and insignificant, ns.ng with in the 
limits mentioned, and. as lar a# known, running 
course—the general direction being at right angles to the toast 
until within a few miles, or a single fide, °f the “** lb ^ 

all make an abrupt turn and run for some distance paraHe 1 with 
the coast, or near 1 1 sir. and then, spreading n>° ! "' 1 ' 

dividing into a labyrinth of mangrove-, recks, ibey pour lhmr 
waters into the sea through uam.w embouchures in M the 
surf is dreadful beyond description, and in most ui them always 
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totally impassable. N e>t one of these rivers is navljiable: the 
tartest of them might nil mil th e passage of a ship*# long-boat for 
30 nr vtO miles, if the bars a! ihcir months were safely crossed ; 
hut most of them are so shallow* or so obstructed by rockt P that 
hardly anything but the light canoes of the nalives could find suffi¬ 
cient depth of water. The number of streams iliidiargin^ their 
waters into the sea on tins tmcl of coast is about 12* which need 
no! be here enumerated v as the charts of the new surveys of the 
by H. B. M T ship jfjina will give all such details. The 
largest of lliem is ihr Coral ly, which enters the sea about 18 
mites FI of Cape Palmas : a brief description of this may serve, 
in its general characteristics, fur nil It rises about 80 or 100 
miles from the sea, in the mountains of the interior group before 
alluded to : its general course 1$ very nearly S., though the course 
of its primary branch is nearly $.W m till, augmented by some 
westerly streams, H turns more southerly* through a narrow valley 
between two low ridges, which ore (as far as 1 have ascertained) 
imp, fir syenite, and red sandstone, the hitter much vesiculuted on 
its surface anti in its places of contact with the former. At the 
distance of about 60 miles Iroiu its month occurs a transverse 
ridge or bed of rocks, over which it jKHirs in a slight cataract, 
known by the name of the iS Falls of the Cavally." Thence it 
cotitiling with several bends, alternately south-easierlv and south¬ 
westerly, through a very populous and fertile region, to a point 
not more than 3 miles from the sen, whence it turns aljotil* 
L, by S, or E.S.E.. and runs nearly parallel to the const for nearly 
6 miles, leaving between it and the ocean a somewhat triangular 
irrici of level or slightly undulating sandy alluvial. It then sends 
off numerous lateral branches, which reunite and form alluvial 
muddy islands, densely covered with mangroves, that line the 
bank.* wiib an impenetrable dark fence* cutting off all view of the 
land by the density not only of their foliage, but of their inter- 
weaving trunks, projecting roots, and rooting branches—charac¬ 
teristic* of this singular tree too well known to need further de¬ 
scription* but noticeable as giving one uniform sombre air to all 
the river scenery of the coast of Shut tropical Africa, The whole 
mats of its w aters finally widens into a Inrge basin, about n mile 
broad, from which it breaks furiously into the m ean through a 
shifting passage m the sandy beat h not more than 100 yard* wide, 
t hi the bar, w here the torrent meets the tremendous wave* of the 
roughest of all seas in the world, the ** mlfe ?j ,F rise and sharpen 
uj(o high breaker#, w hich are for ever roaring and foaming tu rois 
the channel in a continuous line. coEistituting a barrier of surf 
wditcb has neve*yet been passed. This i±» ihe general character of 
nil die river-niout|is of this region* and. in fact, of the whole 
coast from Cape St. Ann to Cape Formosa; yet rather less them 
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one half of them maybe passed at favourable limes bjlheeurriw 
ip( great prudence nntl rner^)'. wailing for an iiU^nal of com parti¬ 
tive! v moderate surf, wifi then hurrying through the dangerous 
pass with all possible speed, before the closely pursuing succes- 
sion of |ie&Tj swells overtake and overwhelm the unfortunate 
boat, lo ihe almost certain destruction of all in her. In spite of 
all these precautions, however* and the rftfflttksble skill ami 
energy of the native iKiatmcUj fatal accidents of this kind are uf 
frequent occurrence* 

The outline of the sea-shore is vciyir regular, the sandy beach 
being at intervals of about ii or fi miles bmken by sharp rocky 
points, prolonged occasionally into lung partially visible 

above water, which constitute the most formidable Among the 
peculiar perils which the navigator encounters along this fatal 
coast Notwithstanding this general conformation of poults and 
bights, there is not one hay or harbour, or even roadstead, offer¬ 
ing the least shelter to vessels. I his remark may also he ex¬ 
tended to the whole roast of Western Guinea, from Cape St. Ann 
to Cape Formoso, Vessels always anchor in the open $oa f at 
from I n> 5 miles distance from land, after carefully ascertaining 
the quality of the bottom by repeated soundings, generally in from 
5 to 25 fathoms. The surf on the beach is everywhere formidable, 
like that on the rivcr-hars, but the danger to life Is compara¬ 
tively trilling, for though a "rtf/w/w” is an every-day occurrence* 
ii is seldom difficult u> scramble out upon the beach with no worse 
injurv than a complete immersion in sea-water ul the comfortable 
warmth of 8fi a Fahrenheit. The landing Is almost always effected 
in the light and ingeniously constructed cm me* of the natives, as 
there arc few placed where a boat would nnt be stove by the surf. 
Gules of wind are aim list unknown on this coast, though short 
furious tornadoes are frequent throughout the year, most com¬ 
mon, however, in the spring and mi lump. 

Tim rocks of this region arc of but two species, at for as I have 
seen them. I- A light-red sandstone, apparently ibe general 
si ratified foundation of the whole soil. and. in Hinny places, eis- 
denllv the mule-rial of which the louse soil is composed r it is 
a small-grained conglomerate, mostly of quart* fragments 
coloured, of course, by the srsquaxyd of iron, fin the low ridges 
which vary the surface of the country we find it apparently milch 
thrown out of place, broken, and altered in Its mechanical ebarac^ 
[eristics by proximity to another fo* 1 motion which here intrmW 
2, A diabase* varying in different localities in the degree to whi^h 
its two components are blended or separated- in sonic places I icing 
a coarse syenite, with largo distinct masted tif hornblende and feld¬ 
spar ; in others a line syenite, the dark surface being minutely 
speckled with the white feldspar; in others, approaching to trap 
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nr greenstone in the intimate union uf its parts with the bluWli- 
blw* hlie r rusted brownish yellow on the (nog-exposed surfaces; 
and in others, losing in a "Teat degree the feldspar* it presents a 
nearly pure hornblende schist. In most places it inclines to a 
distinctly schistous structure, whatever may be its mieicraiogicid 
character; ami it is also, with general uniformity, traversed by 
veins or beds of white quartz, varying ffum an inch to a foot in 
thickness The direction of the schist is nearly tine E. and W*, 
with great uniformity. The great strata, or rather lamina, are 
for the most part nearly at right angles to the horizon ; but there 
is, I think, generally □. slight dip towards the south. This rock 
forms the points, reefs, and islets of the w hide Coast. hi the Ivroo 
country (the north-western portion of the region under considera¬ 
tion) it is of the first-named variety, and even in Apoi* granitoid in 
character, having ucmsbnal specks of black mica and patches of 
white anti reddish quart*. As we proceed down the coast it Ijc- 
comcs more like greenstone in its characters* At Grand Seiters 
and Garraway it is the hornblende syenite; at Fish Town and 
Cape Palmas: it is almost greenstone; and at the latter place 
there is much of the hornblende alaie, in which iron pyrites fre¬ 
quently occurs* Fast ward uf Cape Palmas it continues of this 
general character. Towards the interior the diabase more rarely 
appears: instead of the rough and sharp masses of black ruck 
which project in little precipices along the points of the coast* we 
there find even the loftier eminences mure rounded in their out¬ 
line, richly wooded or cultivated to the very top* and seldom 
showing the rock on the surface r This, however, occasionally 
displays itself in the deeply-worn paths of the steeper ascents, and 
in the course of the mountain-lorrents, which in the rains make 
slight sections of the soil and lay bare the red sandstone. The 
appearance of these elevations suggests the idea that the farce 
which raised the apparently igneous rocks, mid thrust them 
through the broken strata of the sandstone on the coast—m dikes, 
peaks, ridges, and the usual forms of trap intrusions—had in the 
interior met greater resistance in the superficial strata, and conse¬ 
quently only bent and raised them into higher elevations, without 
piercing and surmounting them, in most instances, l never disco¬ 
vered any organic remains, or gypsuio* or saline formation*, or 
coal deposits, or any calcareous substances, in this red sandstone; 
nor, indeed, anywhere on the whole coast of Sencgnmbin and 
Guinea from the Senegal to the Gold Coast, No gold occurs, 
or is suspected lo esisl, in that region which I am now describ¬ 
ing. unless the iron pyrites of Cape Palmas be auriferous. 

The toil of tlie whole country is sandy and dry* and would lie 
unproductive hot for the peculiar character of the climate, and 
of the agriculture of the very industrious native inhabitants. In 
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natural fertility it w vastly inferior n> Senegambia and the region 
N. ami N.W. of the Grain Coast The climate, however, is so 
modified ns to regulate the heat and moisture very happily to the 
exigencies of the soil. The rains art more equally diffused 
throughout the year limn in the higher interlropi™! latitudes, 
beginning before the vernal equinox, and continuing long after 
the autumnal: what is called the "dry season, in tact, com¬ 
monly includes less than three months in December. January, and 
February; and even then heavy showers are by no means uncom¬ 
mon—in some years rain occurring in every month : a stale of 
things strikingly different from the seven, eight, and nine months 
(ilisidiiic drought so constant aiul regular in Scncgnmbin and the 
adjacent coast. One such season, apparently, would make the 
whole region around Gape Palmas almost a desert- 1 hi* ground, 
thus well watered under a heat seldom less than SO® (Fshr.) even 
in the most sterile portions, eonstantly sends up a thick growth of 
shrubs; and, if neglected for a long course of years, lieeomes 
coveted with immense trees, the loftiest in the world—in com- 
parisnn with which the “ tall ancestral trees" and “ palnctan oaks" 
of old England seem but “ plebeian underwood.' 1 The largest 
and loftiest is the cotton- tm-—either Bamlai ceiba. or a closely 
allied congener. The mighty Adawmia digituta, the monarch 
of the vegetable kingdom, seems peculiar U) Senegorabia and its 
vicinity; at least 1 could never discover or hear of it farther S. 
than Cape Shilling, the southernmost point of the peninsula ol 
Sierra Leone. The Bomba*, however, though much less in cir¬ 
cumference than this kindred genus, is commonly more llinn twice 
its height—often attaining an altitude (if 1 may be allowed a Imld 
gne*s) of 200 feet; and all along the l«.w coast constituting, with 
few exceptions, the only landmark* to direct the distant voyager— 
their huge tops appearing, many miles out at sea, like sails on the 
horizon ; while the land, whose proximity would not otherwise be 
suspected, is totally invisible. In the little jsitches of forest which 
i-xistj other very large and lofty trees occur, of much harder and 
more durable wood than the Bo«£c<-<<r, equal in weight and 
firmness to teak, and almost to mahogany. Some of these .ire toy 
hard tunl heavy for the natives to fell and work; but all that are 
manageable are of great value to these iiylustrums people for I he 
construction of large caimrs, some of which, dug out of a single 
trunk, will carry more hulk than a common ship s long-boat, and 
can take in two large punch eons side by side. 

Put few and small tracts of such forest, however, are permitted 
to exist. Fully nine-tombs of the practicable soil are under alter¬ 
nate cultivation. The poverty of ihe soil is such ns fc require the 
mode "Which the natives universally adopt lor obtaining a crop 
front it. The fields which are cultivated this year arc suffered 
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to lie totally uncultivated for three years folLowiny: others are 
cleared and tilled to supply their place, changing the ground 
from year to year* By the fourth year the fallow is covered with 
a thick growth of bullies and small trees, which are then cut down, 
and the lighter branches burned on the spit, their ashes forming, 
with the decayed vegetable malter which bu accumulated in three 
years? a thin soil sufficiently rich to furnish, by careful cultiva¬ 
tion, with the aid of the abundant heat and itioislure> a sufficient 
crop df rice or cassada. which are the two principal and almost 
sole products. The lime of clearing anti planting is from fhe 
1st of January ta the 1st of April. The rice-harvest commonly 
begins in August, and nwls in October. 1 he pccLilioriiy of the 
scakins here* furnishing an abundance of moisture throughout the 
greater part of the year, gives this country very eminent advan¬ 
tages for the production of rice; which, as is well known, in 
almost every other part of the world— as in Carolina? India* 
China, &c.— is confined to low grounds, liable to regular irtun- 
(laticin. This is also ihe case with the northern part of the rice- 
growiug region of W. Africa, from the Gambia to Sierra Leone* 
or Sherbro, where the culture of this great staple is never 
attempted, except in the low grounds, and mostly along the banks 
of streams. But* on the Grain and Ivory Coasts, the long and 
abundant rains furnish a bountiful supply of water in the whole 
surface, high mid low; so that the traveller meets with luxuriant 
rice-plantations on the sandy plains, and even on the sides and 
summits of ihe highest lulls. The rice-growing region ends, on 
the coast* about St-Andrew’s Bay, near the eastern limit of the 
Ivory Coast, Along the Gold Coast the culture of rice is hardly 
attempted, from the comparative dryness of the climate ; for 
though the pm ml of the rainy season is about the same as that of 
llie western region in the same latitude, yet the showers are light 
and short, generally coming in furious squalls from the S.E- 
This peculiarity of climate, however, has its ow n advantages, lake 
that of the W, coast, for I he Indian com or maize* which can 
hardly be ripened in a wet climate, is found to flourish and pr^luce 
rich I v on that dry hot soil + and has become mu important export from 
Africa, even to America, which hitherto has been supposed unri¬ 
valled m its capability of producing this its indignwux grain. 
This important addition to its produce the Gold Coast owes to the 
Influence of British colonial government, It was first introduced , 
about 20 years since, by a British governor, w hose name 1 cannot 
at this momeui recall. On the windward coast it is occasionally 
raised in a small way* but is plucked w hile green, as the wet wea¬ 
ther would seldom permit it to ripen. How it would succeed m 
the drier regions of Seoegamhi&i I know not; for there again the 
sail (N* of the Gambia;? incapable of producing rice, rejoices in 
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its «wn nerutiar grain. die Guinea corn (a Halevi- I think), which 
cxdudeTall the other Cerealio, from the Cam hi a to 'Mount Allas. 
The Jalofli and the Moors prefer U to n« and all other gram. 
These circumstances make the Ca|>e Palmas rngton^ o , 
Standing its naturally poor sod the granary of U AflWfcU * 
customary for Briibb vessels, bound to the Bight of Buba. for 
palm-oil, to strip at some place on this pan of the r'Tnir 

themselves with kroomen (native boatmen), and rt« for thmr 
siiiinert during the voyage, as none can be obtained to tli kc- 
wird- The dove trader*. also, on the whole coast from the R.O 
Grande to the equator, have drawn thetr principal supplies for the 
sustenance of their live cargoes from this same region, 

Bui in a commercial point of view, the most important article 
yielded bv the country is derived not from ogrtcullure, but from 
the fruit of a spontaneous production of the soil, this is the 
Eleus Guineensis.' from the covering of whose seed or nut is ex¬ 
tracted the palm-oil, so well known and important in English 
commerce and manufactures, some hundred thousand ton. being 
annually imported into Liverpool, London, and Bristol from 'V est 
Africa ' the great majority, however, into the first-menuoned city. 
The Grain sad Ivon coasts, indeed, compared with the Gold- 

coast and the Bights of Benin and Riafra, are but pour m palm- 

nil. vet they furnish enough to bring about holf-a-down regularly 
trailing English vessels to this region every year, besides the same 
number of Americans, and nearly as many Frenchmen, ami in 

addition numerous occasional traders. 

The palm-oil-tree is indigenous ami abundant from the Uambift 
to the Congo; but the oil is manufactured in Large qu an titles 
only in about twu-tbndt of this estelit of country-the Ro None* 
bein'' the most northern place whence it is exported (itamg 1 in 
verv'"irifling quantities). and the Right of Pan.,mm being the 
southern limit of its production. Africa d<x*s nut present the 
botanist with many species of the splendid tropic^ order Palma. 
On the western cornu I have never seen but four which ate 
indigenous: and of these, one, the Phantxilticlyhfera, is con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the Senegal-being properly a 
plant of the northern half of the continent, or rather of that peculiar 
region of debris, mountains, and miscs that stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, with the same general rhanacir*. 
it is the land of the date and the gum, of the camel and the 
ostrich, of the Berber and the Arab, of die Caucasian rare and 
not of the negro. This region, except ■" bare circumstance 
of jus la-position or continental unity, has no more affinity nr con¬ 
nexion, with Ncgro-Africa in climate, soil, productf, ...habitants. 
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disuses, or history than it hns with India, Oceania or South 
America In the nrifhboarbood of the Srwgul, which »«| ihe 
line of these gruiul divisions, the dale-tree ii perhnjis not strictly 
indigenous. as it doe* not appear widely diffused over the country, 
but is mostly confined lo the towns and, the vicinity of houses, where 
it thrives, and is much valued. Fite Arabs may have brought it 
tliiiher from the desert. Along the sandy plains ami rock) points 
of the sea-shore, on the Grain ami Ivory const, there is indeed a 
dwarf date, the Pha-nix epitiotaoi l Limning and \ on M.minis. 

ItsdistinEriiishing dinracterisiics are its minuteness, ami n» 

want of trunk or stem—the leaves being all radical, springing 
from the ground and gracefully arching over backwards, so as to 
touch it again with their other extremity. 1 bo leaflets, like those 
iff the P daetutifera, arc sliff and sharp as (luggers, so lhat 
wherever this plant invades a tract of land it soon becomes unpe¬ 
netrable to man and beast. Mol even the sturdy bulllocks can 
pass through it to graze, its sharp points easily penetrating their 
lough hides, though it never rises more than 3 feet from the 
ground. Its fruit’ not bigger than a large currant, is also■ a per- 
leci date in miniature. It is often eaten ; but the bulbs, or 
rather underground parts of the leaf stalks, are most valued, as 
when boiled they furnish a very palatable dish, of the consistency 
of cabbage. of a very rich anil nutritious mstc ; and ilienee the 
plant is commonly known at Cape Falmas as the “ palm-mbl,age. 
VijTi Martins confine* il to the Cape \ erde inlands and the coast 
from Cape Verde U> Sierra Leone. My i&acralitfiw extend its 
habitat to tbe E* tenniaaUon ot the Ivory-coast- 1 he only ol her 
ifidi^citnHJ palm on this pari of the coast is ilns Borawux jEtfu- 
opU m of Von Martins, which l believe is nearly co-ex tensive with 
the flfat r hu a stately and beautiful tree, sometimes occupying 
] ong tracts upon I he seashore for miles together, not densely like 
a wood or prove, but with interspace* of 2 or 3 rods, quite clear 
of underwood, and often covered ! wilh * smooth green soil, mounded 
at regular intervals by the indefatigablefermilw whose works here 
kiln'isl equal those of man. Tills is the character of the vege- 
Intiou of a iraci of coast from 12 to 6 miles northerly of Cape 
Pidmas; and iW immense group uf tall Boras*, being* m the 
view far out at ser^ in a vesse l coming from ibe N-VV.. blended 
wlih die otatore outline of the low rocky point 7 miles beyond it 
(which is the veritable cape, though it shows do palm-trees, and 
probably never did), suggests the true occasion of the name ap¬ 
plied by the Portuguese discoverer z^-Cako dm Pvimrn—** the 
Cape of the Palm-trees/* 

The fem mokes is* appearance al several plqfeson 

die mat which have had much fcmdgn commerce ; and on the 
Guld-coost almost every iown is shaded by a large grove of ihein ; 
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m it bu evidently b«u btfodwjed by K^i** from 

ihc East or West India—more probably the laiicr. 

The country* thus hastily described, is very densely inhabited 
by a peculiar. energetic, enterprising. and mierestmg people, the 
3 £ race. ^.Sly known on the coat under the ™ '• 
Kroomen end Fishmen. As temporary emigrants or ratlu 
3'mrHnjmm labourers, the young men are found at etrry w j 
pU e on the from the Grnnbm to the equator, or M 

nn-l, on I ward of every vessel, whether merchant or man-of-war At 
home nr abroad, they are characterised by great K the 

intelligence, fidelity, and obedience. I he short account of th 
Kroomen in Messrs. Laird am! Oldfield s journal of their voyap 10 

the Niger. contains. « might be expected Iron, ^ UW«*r 

uortunitv of observation, many errors- About one hall is, however, 

!i niie true; but the other half is so incorrect as m g«e ■ vcr >' un ' 
mst idea of tlic character and situation nt these remarkable people. 
For instance, no man that Las ever lived among them m fomr 

twn country ™uld ..rate lb* statement that a Krooman or I rsh- 

man living acquired money abroad lives m idleness at home sup- 
■ Kvrted hv the labour of his w ive*. I bey continue, with bard v 
Ifo exception of the highest chiefs, a most laborious race until 
about the Me or forty-five ..r fifty. The women are resmetcd to 
oar titular kinds of labour, household affairs, planting and gather¬ 
in' rice- But the cutting and clearing of the bush, the building 
ami repairing of bouses and canoes, the manufacture of ole mils. 
&c . fishing, and a long list of laborious employments keep the 
men as active and industrious as the women. A more universally 
industrious people I do nut know m the world, civilized or 
uncivilized, Tim political constitution or the Mena is very purely 
republican, the sovereignty of the different communities being 
generally exercised by four elective cbteis nf different funcu-ms, 
coostantiy checked and liable to removal by the ixipulm wdL 
Their religion is practically a mere /tdicAnm,.with some obscure 
trace* nf b speculative belief in one great sole Dcitj, and a few 
other partially correct notions of natural religion, their Lan¬ 
guage is throughout the whole country fundamentally the same , 
but they are divided into about twenty tribes speaking m^ many 
different dialects, about as unlike each other as are the different 
provincial forms of the Spanish or the Gcr.iinn-mdividimb. .. 
the more widely-separated tribes being only able to understand 
each other on the commonest subjects, while bordering tribes can 
converse will, each other with nearly as great facility as the inha¬ 
bitants of neighbouring counties in England- I n Hmgun^e, as in 
manors, usages, character, and phy.id appearance, thu whole 
race is very w idely different from all other A Incan nations, tar and 
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near, scarcely any affinities being traceable between ibein and the 
Bushs, why border them on the windrtafil side, nor with the 
Huger* tin the lee want—and not the lea*t with the mysterious 
Btf-d-re, who occupy the vast unexplored interior behind all these 
coast-tribes, 

'['he Grebe language, which is the dialect of the tribe of the 
Mena residing in line immediate vicinity, is spoken by about 
‘i t,000 persons, inhabiting from about 10 miles N JW> of Cape 
Palmas to the Cavpjly river on the E., occupying a territory of 
about 100 square miles. Being thus situated nearly at the centre 
of the Mena region, their language is about midway in chararter 
between the dialects of the E W „ and N. extremities of the 
whole region, and is therefore very happily adapted to become 
the standard written language of the race* A number of little 
books in this tongue have been printed at Cape Palmas. They 
are the work of the Rev. John Leighton Wilson of South Carolina, 
missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions- He first established hi nisei fat Cape Palmas Decem¬ 
ber 25th, 1834. In the course of five years, aiming many arduous 
duties r and, for the first two years, suffering much from the dis¬ 
eases of Lhe climate, be gtainmatlzed the language, so as to make 
it a perfect vehicle «f religious truth to the people, numbers of 
whom are now fast learning to rend and write their own language 
in the schools of the mission. Thirty or forty were in 1839 
Wuent scholars, so as lo find much pleasure in reading each little 
W.jk ns it appears from 1 he press; mad a few already acting as 
teachers of schools, one of which is planted at Surfako, in tile 
Guabo tribe (behind the Grcho), aljout 30 miles N, of Cape 
Palmas. 

I rmisl ask indulgence for the deficiencies and incompleteness 
of this sketch, trusting that it may interest by the facts it contains* 
relative to a dangerous and unexplored region, which deserves the 
scientific labours of men better qualified and provided for observ- 
atkm and exploration than [ was. I have written by snatches iq 
the brief intervals of a hurried visit lo England ; ami this circuits 
stance, together with the confused feeling consequent upon a re* 
turn to the bustle of civilized life, after three year^ of semidjar* 
banana t are unfavourable lo the satisfactory execution of what 
I have attempted. 
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VI.— NoU* of « Tvttf in Armenia in 1&J7. B j K, E, 

A BRftTT. Esq. 

] had resided for nearly two years at Erxcrum, in Armenia, 
n-iien I quilted that city on my wav 10 Persia—not taking, how- 
ever, the direct road, but one winch should lead me into it by 
Kars, fiumri, Anni, and Kurghesmnti. 1 he lid lowing is an 
iiinerarv of that part of my journey only. 

Saturday the 13ib May, IS37, found me and my party mounted, 

I had engaged seven horses for myself, a earns or guard, a sonant, 
two loads, .and two suriji* or postillions; and, starting From 
Erzerum at one i-.m., took the road to Hint*, lending m the loot 
of the hills on the eastern metremity of the plain. We passed 
successively the villages Mudurgbere (near whieh. on the hill* 
side, is an' Armenian monastery of the same name), 1 asmaraor, 
and Keusio Mehmet, Close to the last-mentioned is a pool of 
rerv cold water, which hubbies up with considerable force ; its 
depth is said to be great, and the taste of its waters unpleasant j 
the natives have a notion that it contains a marine monster, hence 
it* appellation of Aigher GoL Passing this, our rend soon 
became extremely bad, and the rain fell in torrents until we 
reached the village of Hints, situated at li hours from hriorum, 
t did not halt bore, hut, quitting the village, erossitl some low 
hills behind it, and entered a small valley through which flow* the 
rapid hut, at this part, insignificant stream of the Euphrates, 
which we presently ercissed by a suitae bridge of aflcr 

twiising the little village of Tafts at 5 min. to 5 p.H. Our path 
led us tip the side of the valley, and near the village SnlnNck. 
where we quitted tint course of the stream, which wound loro ugh 
the hills on our righi. Our duectioti had been N.N.E. up this 
mllev, At i-past 5 we again crossed the Euphrates' stream, and 
alighted nt the village of Ghirreh Khusak, which contains ten nr 
twelve Turkish families, and is situated at the head of another 
valley running N.and S., and having the above mentioned stream 
pushing in a torrent down its sleep descent. The source is at 
jDoinlu, about 2 hours off, where a small basin has been con- 
sir ii cud. The stream in Us way down the hills is led by nume¬ 
rous little springs, and before it readies the western extremity of 
the plain of Eraerum it attains the width o! about .10 paces, 

3/rttf 1-lfA—'We left Glitch Khtt»k this morning at about 
7 o'clock, mvb immedimicly ascended ihe lulls behind ttie vutage. 
Passing ilimuph a narrow duum ui 10 min, pst 7? <Hir road lea 
us in a iHHth-easterly direction towards a broad valley, m which is 
situAiied the nearly de&fcrted village of Kura Ghubep ^hose Ar¬ 
menian population retired with the Russian army at the cooclasion 
of the last war ; iheir habitations are o»w m ruins : a few Turkish 
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families don* remain. A loftymouriUm liMt 
the N. of this village, from winch It tlcnvw its name Out 
general bearing up this valley was N.E, till %> min. past 8 a m., 
when wo turned off to E.N.E.. mA struck up %h *•*£ <* 
hills, passing immediately afterwards a village on our klt. and 
irr .dir l!v taking a more northerly directum up the ascent. Ihc 
filrfJS called the Kerecbli Tag wore it. our 
S runuing N.W. to S,E„ as well ns 1 could judge Our 
road led us over a stony country, almost unfit for cultivation, of 
wtdeli indeed none was vuihlc, except mimed lately Mhe 

few village we passed, and that evidently at the cspease of great 
labour.^fur direction once more leaned U> the h. till wc reached 
the tillage of Harr at 4-past 9 a.m The ruined uppearance of 
the place announced that it likewise had been deserted by ta 
Armenian population: a few Turks are tw>w ns only inhabitants. 
Without halting here, we continued the ascent m a general direc¬ 
tion «E. till A-past 10 AM,, when our jvith led us into a deep 
valley at the foot of the Kcrechli mountains. W e co “ n £ nt ’" 
the Zmx*% at 10 min, toll, our path leading us N. by 1% till 
1*2 o’clock, when it altered to E.jN.E., and became extremely 
steep. The mountains here produce a few hrs and shrubs of 
stunted growth. At 1*2 min. past 12, having reached the highest 
i>arl of our road, I looked at my barometer, which marked _ £ \ 
ti-Dti-r;ule therm. A. 94, D. 10: this would make the elevation 
"above die sea about 800 feet. Our road, however, did not by any 
meatis lead us over the highest part of this range—a neighbouring 
mountain on our left reared us summit far above us The de- 
tout was long, and finally brought us into & valley, having a small 
siri^m through the windings of which we followed in a general 
direction of E, by N. This valley is. as will be seen, of great 
fourth; its sides are thicly clothed with low shrubs and as you 
descend to the village of lit, its width increases considerably, « e 
pasaeil only one village before reaching lit. which is situated 
ncarlv at the extremity of the valley, and winch we entered at JO 
min to 4 r w. Tn and about this place I observed large rough 
blocks nf white marble of a coarse description appeanug above 
the surface of the ground. It does not appear that any search 
Lis ever been made here for a better quality of marble beneath 
the surface; in fact, it could be of Utile use w ere it discovered in 

such a situation. . , , , r ,, , 

lit b a village of about 50 bouses, occupied by 1 urks; ibe few 
Armenians that were here emigrated with the Russians, though 
the latter did not pass immediately through this part of the 

country. .„ , „ ., ?. 

15 ^_We started again at 10 nun, to i a, m, with excel lent 

horses, and were soon at the end of the valley A high range of 
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hills, called live Karkaptsari Tag, runs nearly at right angles 
«Uh tbe lu vallev. ami a shallow stream, which is increased by 
the junction of the nne the CotirtC of which to lit we had vesier- 
day followed, flows at its foot through another valley, *“■*“ 

wc proceeded in a N.N.E. direction at a quick pace W hirdefl 
the stream twice in its with lings, and at ‘20 min, past S passing it 
by a bridge, we won after quilted it on our left, and proceeded 
l4.E. bv E. down the valley. The river fli>w's to Ncimatj, a 
large village, near which we pwd at 9 a.m l his place is at - J 
hours from lit; the stream then flows to Altn 2$ t»urs further. 
At k-pswt 9 we entered a narrow ravine, winding h. anil A-lt ■ 
and presently ascended the hills by a path leading S.L. at hrst, 
afterwards \,N.E., and lastly 8-S.E near the village r^tuleh, 
until wc attained the highest part of the road at i to 12. -My 
barometer here showed 23 ©; cejiugrodc therm. A. S .i, l>. 4 h 
in au observation taken during a heavy hail storm. I he sides of 
the hills wn hail just ascended were pleasingly varied with low 
shrubs and trees, whilst at the summit fir and pine abounded, 
though I dh) not observe any trees of large girth. Timber of 
targe size is procured a few hours off. in the Soghanli lag, 
for the supply of the country below. Winding in an easterly 
direction down the hill*, which abound also on ibis side with small 
firs and pines, at l ii o’clock we passed a collection of huts called 
Persun, and soon after the decent became so sleep, as t" oblige 
to alight from our horses ami walk down, during which we 
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were overtaken bv n noth pi bail-storm. At 10 min. to 1 r.M we 
arrived at the Turkish village Taprob. situated on the side of the 
bill, and after refreshing our emtio until 2 p.m.. continued the 
descent into a deep and narrow valley, having a torrent gushing 
with impetuosity through ii, which at limes scarce lefi room on 
either side for a path- Shrubs of various kinds, but especially the 
barberry, grew in profusion in this valley, many of them were m 
blossom, and wild flowers were scattered along our path. J be 
slope down the valley was very considerable; we reached its 
extremity at 3 p.«„ and passing the stream by a wckhIoii bridge, 
imm ediate ly ascended another, which ran at fin* &.&.>>-, and 
bad also a torrent flowing through it, uniting with the one we 
had just quilted, and pa»ine, l am told, to r J enak.B neighbouring 
«j»bu. Md'lhcnce to Ardahmi. Our path up the valley obliged 
us to cross and reernss the torrents three limes by wooden bridges. 
A* we advanced, it took a more southerly directum. It alummlj. 
like the one we had just quitted, with bushes and trees, and is 
cuhiva^d wherever liners is any clear ground. I 5aiT _ nn 

habilMuonp in it. At ID min. u> 5 jv«. we reached its extremity, 
which is abruptly formed by the Chahker Italia hilta, running at 
right angles with it, which obliged us to turn E, npanother valley. 
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still ascending the torrent At i-past 5 wc wound up the side of 
the ]]ill S.E., and presently alighted at Hardin. a cassaba curiously 
situated no and nround a promontory, at the foot of which winds 
the stream. Its summit is crowned with a fort, now crumbling; 
to pieces with age. The inhabitants are entirely Mohammedansj 
consisting of about 130 families, who have a had reputation in the 
country. 

IGfji -—We quitted Rardos this morning at J to 7. U nubia to 
procure a sufficient number of fresh horses, we were obliged to 
lake on three of those wc rode yesterday. Crossing the stream 
by a bridge our road led up the valley through which it flows 
from the eastward, and at 7h. 35m. a.m. we passed through the 
village of GLmrcshkeh, from which wt proceeded N + Eh by E. 

I presently afterwards had the mortification to discover that my 
watch having got out of order, could be of no further service on 
the journey P and having no other, I could make no very accurate 
estimate of distances for the remainder of the way. Oo our right 
we 1ml the Soghanli mountain** which at this part have only a 
sprinkling of fir-trees; and on our left were barren hills. We 
presently ascended the former in a direction E.S. E. F whefe we 
overtook a siring of arah&s (carts) toiling up the ascent, loaded 
with lung wooden pails made in the villages below, and intended 
for sale at Karg, Our road led us over a part of the hill* clothed 
with small pines and firs, and gaining the summit at no great 
beightr we had a view of a great portion of the Sughunli range, 
which in same parts is densely clothed with firs. From this 
point we made a long and gradual descent in an E.X.E. direction 
towards the plain of Kars, a tract of immense extent, which 
having reached r we presently pass'd the village Chepnk, reck¬ 
oned to be distant 7 hours from Kars- The moat remarkable 
feature almut the plain on this side is the great scarcity of villages, 
and almost entire want of cultivation. Hands are wanting to 
render it productive of aught but pasturage, whilst the nature of 
the soil, and the abundance of water at the S. extremity of the 
plain, would seem to ensure to the cultivator the most abundant 
crops. Crossing in a direction N*E. by E. some low bills, we 
reached a village caller] Hoshapunah, 2 hours from Chopak. 
Here 1 obtained a view of the cone of Ararat, bearing S-E, of u$ r 
Its base was screened from sight by intervening mountains, ami 
as we approached Kars we gradually bit the view of the cone 
itself. Another hour's ride brought us to the village of Suullu, 
situated on a rivulet which flows into the plain from the N. from a 
place in the fountains called Zileju We passed near five or 
six villages more os we approached Karo* and reaching ihAiver 
which flow's through the latter place, and which h here about 25 
jMtces wide, followed its course for J an hour befi>a? wc entered 
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tiie town. The houses without the walb occupy lusth Emnks of 
ike stream, which here flows in a wide bm shallow bed, having 
tw r o well-built bridges thrown across it. The citadel is on an 
elevated rock* separated from the mountains behind by a deep 
ravine, through which the river passes. The walls appear to have 
been constructed at different perils* A long inscription in Ar- 
meniaEi. surmounted by a cross, may be seen on one pari of ihetn* 
amt there are several others in Turkish characters over the gale- 
way. 1 observed in another pari the figures of two animals facing 
each other; one resembled a ligcf T but the other was too much 
defaced to be pronounced upon. The place contains about 2000 
families, of which bul few are Christiam; 700 nimmi (regulars) 
qi id m 00 si pah is (irregular faerse) are the military force of this 
jmshalik, though I undersland the number of the latter is to be 
increased; they are all quartered in and about Kars. The 
Russians in the late war remained here nearly two years^ having 
occupied the place several months before they marched to Erze- 
rum, 11 held out against them seven days, which is miller sur¬ 
prising > considering the weakness of the fortifications and the want 
of a regular garrison; but the Russians appear to have been ill- 
provided with artillery, for their fire did no injury 1 to the wall* of 
the city, though they hear the mnrks of a few- of the Russian shot. 
A respectable Turkish merchant with whom 1 lodged* spoke in 
terms of praise of the general conduct of the Russians during them 
occupation of tins place. 

Kars is the seat of a pasha of two tails, w ho usually receives his 
appointment direct from the Porte; hr is independent of any other 
governor in m alters connected with the civil administration of ike 
affairs of hi* awn pasha!ik, bul the present governor of Erzmim, 
being a scra&kier {commander-in-chief), has the control of all that 
relates to the military establishment. 

The tow n of Kars, though small, has the appearanre of being 
a very busy one. Ti is a place of transit for Georgian produce* and 
thaE of Krivan into Turkey, and of Turkish goods from Erzcrum to 
the Russian possessions, consequently a great many strangers visit 
it- The trade, however, in European produce is of small imjwrl- 
ancc, but there is a considerable mart here for the manufactures 
of Turkey, which are exchanged for the productions of the Rus¬ 
sian provinces, or for those of the puhnlik itself, which consist 
principally of w heal and barley in great quamities; both articles 
are usually exceedingly cheap nod good. 

I tJth. —I quitted Kars at about 8 o'clock this morning, and 
proceeded in an easterly direction along the plain. *The f.hildir 
range bounds i[ on the N,E., running N*W. and &E-, and is not 
a very high one, though the siiuw still lay in large quantities on 
some parts- l was lold that there are about 200 villages scattered 
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along these mountain* on this side, which belongs to Turkey, 
whilst the opposite side is in possession of the Russians, The 
Kars rifer skirts the plain on the N, atulN.B, side, and there 
crossing its eastern extremity mixes with the Arpn Chai P after 
which the united streams fall into the Arms some way to the east¬ 
ward ol Kurghesman, The pari of the plain over which our road 
loti us for the first few hours is barren and nearly deserted* *» 
consequence of the scarcity of water. The few 1 villages which are 
found on it are obliged to depend on the supply of water they may 
be able to collect w hen it rains. This w»$ the case with one, and 
the only one, we passed in the space of 3 hours" journey from 
Kars; it Is called Kilfoglu. and here t bad an opportunity of 
examining a plough of a different and more complicated construc¬ 
tion than any E bad before seen in Turkey. 11 consisted of a very 
broad share of iron fused to the body of the plough, which moved 
on one large and one small wheel, placed side by side* m that the 
whole machine reclined on the lesser wheel. It was guided, as 
Usual, by one man, but twenty or more oxen are yoked to it two 
abreast. The plouglishare makes a furrow of considerable depth, 
and about 2 feet In w idth, ant! the work is performed with great 
despatch. The soil of this pari of the plain was remarkably dark, 
and Is said to be very rich and productive * notwithstanding the 
entire want of irrigation. 1 was told that wells have been sunk 
about 40 fathoms below the surface, and yet no w ater hzul been 
found- T he high peaks of the Aleghess mountains near Email* 
which arc covered with jH'fjiolual snow, bear S.E. of this village; 
to the E. are other high mountain** also within the Russian line. 
Quilting Kilfoglu, we passed at some little distance from it a 
deserted Armenian village* situated near some marshy ground ; 
presently afterward* we hod a view of Ararat, bearing s. of us* 
but its summit was enveloped in clouds. The mountain* of 
Akalkelek were likewise visible to us at this point through an 
opening in the Chi!dir range. At the 5th hour we reached two 
villages situated close together, called rnldervari and Krukdereh; 
both were half deserted and in ruins. At the Gib hour wo forded 
the Kars river, which is here a considerable stream, flowing to 
the S„ and immediately afterwards passed through Jamushli, 
a large village, containing a mixed population of Turks, Persians, 
and Armenians; it has in its centre a small stone tower* built, 
I was told, of materials brought from the ruins of Anni, and 
intended as a place of retreat and security against the attack-, of 
Kurdish tribe** when they were in occupation of this part of the 
country, living this, we *oun after forded the Kara Khan* alt 
insignificant stream, flowing by n village called Kiril ClThrchak, 
which we parsed, tmd which is likewise inhabited by Turks, Pit 
tiana, and Armenians, and possesses a stronghold like the former 
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one. Many other Tillages near this are provided with similar 
edifice?. We ohsemd those of Ergheneb* Uzum Klissia* and 
Tikuess Kalessi, near the road ; berates two or three others, the 
names of which 1 did not ascertain. The land around was highly 
c ultivated, but the crops had ns yet attained bat small growth. 
VVc had quitted in this port the level ground, and got amongst 
small hillocks and undulating lands* and at about J-past 5 in the 
evening reached Malamosa, a large and apparently flourishing 
Persian village* situated at the foot of n low bill- which we crossed, 
and reached at al>out 6 o'clock an Armenian village called Ajak 
Kuli ± containing about twelve houses, which are situated near 
the hank of the Arpa Thai, immediately opposite to Guinn. 
This village was only recently formed; its inhabitants slated that 
they had quitted the pashalik of Mush to escape from the per¬ 
secutions of the Kurils, and had settled down here lost year only, 
having been obliged to erect for themselves the habitations which 
now compose the village. Their intention* they said* was to have 
followed in the steps of others of their countrymen, who* fur 
similar reasons, have emigrated from Turkey to the Russian pos¬ 
sessions; butt arriving at Gumri* they were refused admin:* me, 
on the plea of there being nn acrounnodalirni for so many in the 
quarantine* but they wore recommended lo settle down on this 
bide or the river. They appeared well contented with ihcir situ¬ 
ation. It is singular, if true* that the Russians should have 
Opposed, the settlement of these emigrants within ihcir boundary, 
alter the pains they hrive long been at to pojnibite their own pro¬ 
vinces at the expense of Turkey* 

We took up our quarters for the night in the corner of a filthy 
stable* full of cows, calves, and biLtlkWs, which rendered the 
atmosphere so heatedand disagrees bio thru I was glad to make 
my escape into the chill air in the middle ol the night, when, 
wrapping myself in my cloak, l fell into a good slumber, undis¬ 
turbed by anything except the occasional cry of the Russian sen¬ 
tinels on duty at the fort. On ihc following morning 1 walked 
up some low hills immediately behind the village* to endeavour to 
obtain a view of the Russian works, hut the distance prevented my 
seeing am'thing distinctly with the naked eye* and I hail no glass 
with tm:. The space marked out for the fort occupies two ridges 
running parallel to each other and lo the Arpa t han from winch 
latter 1 should have judged ibem to lie distant about half a mile, 
hut 1 have since been told that it is considerably more than this : 
1 estimated the length of the ground-plan at about a quarter of a 
mile* and was told that the breadth did nut em b cdjiall the? length. 
The villagers were totally ignorant of wlicit was going forward on 
the opposite side of the river, anti could give me m> inturmnlmn of 
any kind respecting the fort; it was evident, however* that but 
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IHtle progress Lad been made with it beyond the foundations : a 
large round tower has been constructed un the southern. aide, 
which t nin told is of great strength. The to*ft of Ciuntri is 
situated below tie place marked out for the fort on the eastern 
side, and is nut seen from Ajuk Kuli: beyond it is a considerable 
tract of plain country bounded by a range of mountains. 

20iL — We quitted the village at about seven in the morning, 
our road leading us southward along the banks of the Arpa Chai + 
On the opposite side of the river, aka has traversing the plain in 
all directions! and labourers busy at the plough T presented a 
cheerful sight: numerous villages scattered about the plain were 
visible in the distance. The Russians have guards stationed at 
certain distances along the bank uf the siren tin for the double pur¬ 
pose of preventing the importation of contraband Articles and of 
hindering their soldiery from deserting—both objects* however, 
are but imperfectly attained. The contraband traffic is carried un 
w ith the assistance of the villagers whose habitations lie near to 
the stream, which is crossed during the night, and the goods trans¬ 
ported by bye-paths from village to village to tbe place of dis¬ 
posal. 1 was told, however, that tbe smugglers have of late been 
much more closely watched* and that they have been obliged in a 
great measure to suspend their operations. 

Our road led us by the Perakn villages Karakiissia* and 
A raids, which latter has a bower; and, fording the Kara Khan 
river twice (the same which we yesterday passed at Kiri l 
Charchah)* came to another village named tWh Surijeh, which 
has also n tower, a large nnd handsome building in the style of a 
churchy which it probably w r as at some distant period. Here our 
rtMu.1 turned off to the W .; we ascended to higher ground and 
proceeded S.W + At the third hour wc forded the Kars river, 
and immediately passed the village Argbuzun. A little ft. of 
this the Kars river forms a junction with the Arpa Chat (the 
latter having already been augmented by the Kara Khan), and 
the three united streams then flmv towards the Arras. Our road 
from Arghuamn led in a general direction S. past the village 
I Hindi which is inhabited by Persians, near another village, and 
Acton after to the banks of the Arpa Choi, after its junction with 
the Kars river* Continuing in the same direction, we reached 
the plain Anni, at the commencement of which we passed on 
our left a church with a village near it: the plain is of no great 
extent, and is an arid, stony, and almost desert tract. Thus far 
we had traversed since the morning a fine gracing country, which 
is cultivated onjj 1 in she vicinity of the villages ; few flocks or herds 
were to be seen, and tbe country seemed deserted except <m the 
immediate line of i>nr road. We crossed the plain in a south¬ 
westerly ibrectum, and reached Anili at about half-past 1 p.st. 
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Outside this ruined anti deserted ton'll ive found a few inhabited 
bouses, in one of which we took up our quarters ; and I then pro¬ 
ceeded to visit the ruins. They are situated on the S.W. curaer 
of the plain on a plateau, which is bounded tin all stiles but one 
by a deep ravine. The Arpa Chai flows at ibe foot of it but on 
one side only, and continues its course SAY. ; a bridge of ancient 
construction affords a communication with the opposite bank of 
ibe stream. The aides uf the ravine exhibited a deep stratum of 
very soft sandstone, hollowed into innumerable boles and caves, 
probably in must cases for sepulture; many of them, however* 
were shaped like apartments, and may Lave served as habitations 
fur the living: at present the wandering Kurds sometimes make 
these caves their abodes during winter. Ascending to the town 
from the ravine, I was struck w ith the solid and beautiful masonry 
of w hat remains of ibe walls and palace—the former are double 
on the side unprotected by the ravine, ibe outer nnc bearing 
evident marks of the strife that must once have raged beneath 
them. They are marked with innumerable small indentations, 
produced very probably by ibe points of arrows or other sharp 
weapons with which the defenders of the wails were assailed. 

The remains of the palace are extensive* anil several of the 
apartments are on tire, with the exception of the roofs. The 
quantity of materials which has been carried away for buildings in 
various parts of ibe country is probably the chief cause, more than 
anything else, of the ruined slate of this building and that of the 
city walls* lanb which, as 1 hare before observed* living of re¬ 
markably solid construction, seem capable of resisting the wear of 
time for some centuries to come if undisturbed by earthquake and 
the destroying band of the Turk. In many pbcos T however, the 
walls have been actually undermined in get at the materials, fn 
tame p 1 aces l observed great masses of stone supported merely 
by the adhesion of the mortar P which would prove the latter to 
have been of a very superior quality. There are many long 
Armenian inscriptions on the walls in excellent preservation; I 
also observed on them the figures of a tiger, a horse, and of a man 
bolding something globular in one hand. The area within the 
walls is covered with the prostrate remains of the bouses, the 
forms of sonic of which may still be traced among the ruins, ns 
may the outlines of some of the streets. Several sjiois unencum¬ 
bered by ruins would probably mark ibe former positions of 
public squares. Four or five churches, still ill tolerable repair - 
and of neat construction, remain as proofs of the taste of their 
Armenia* founders; one of these* indeed, may justly be termed 
an regain and handsome building : all have lung inscriptions in 
Armenian, which it would require some days to copy; and the 
interior of the walls are painted like other Christian churches in 
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Turkey with the figures nf taints anti other subjects from sa¬ 
cred history. Besides these edifices are two lowers resembling 
Turkish minima; one of them has an Armenian inscription with 
a few Turkish characters above it, which may perhaps be sym¬ 
bolical of the vMSalage under which the government of this petty 
Armenian kingdom was held. On the highest part of the plateau 
overlooking the ravine was situated the citadel, now apparently 
little more than a mass of ruins, though I did not ascend to H f 
owing to my indisposition at that time. 

Aunt* the capital of the Pnkindian kings, was captured with 
great slaughter of the inhabitants by Alp Aslan, one of the Seb 
jukian princes* who succeeded Tngrul. Beg, the Turkish or Tatar 
leader in 1063* and subsequently filled the Persian throne. 
Kaging:, the king of Anm, was banisl&d to Csesarca, and the 
tow n after its capture was given by the conqueror to a tribe of 
Kurils, who in their turn yielded it, after a violent struggle, to one 
of the kings of Georgia, This place is situated al & hours froin 
Gumrij and nearly the same distance by the direct road from 
Kara. 

21tL’—W e took onr departure this morning at fdkiut eight 
o'clock, our road leading us for a short space in a direction W,, 
and presently S.W, Soon afterwards we proceeded S. over a fiat 
country, in taking which direction Ararat bore S,S^E + of us. 
Passing on our right a village cal lei l Cosujah, situated at [be fbot 
of low hills, we presently altered onr direction to S.W. by and 
ascended to higher ground, where we found a small encampment 
of Kurds, During this much of our journey to-dav I have ob¬ 
served no appearance of cultivation except near Cosujah* but the 
country affords fine gracing. Our route altered to SAV\, and we 
traversed sntnc Hat ground, passing a village named A lent, which 
has a church; the inhabitants are Armenians and Persians. 
Ararat bore S. by E. of this village, and 8. and by VV. is an I'le- 
vaietl peak, with Keorogli Knlissi, a castle, now in ruins on its 
summit. To our left, part of the plain of Erivan wm visible—still 
n a sympiorns of cultivation except immediately around the vil¬ 
lages. We passed those of Digitde and Zebue inwards the end 
of the fourth hour, the hitler having a church in it. Front hence 
the direction of our route was S. by \V, S which took us across 
some hills, and we descended into a valley to a large Armenian 
village called Zecbchi, pressing also a church of neat cun- 
* strutbon but falling to decay- Our road from this led us $.W« 
through a w^cll-cultivuted country and near two or three villages, 
but we were overtaken with such a fierce storm of rain, wind and 
thunder, that whilst it lasted, and that u’as for a consumable 
lime, it was impossible to take any notes; it ceased as we ap¬ 
proached the Kurghcsmau pulley, into which we descended on 
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foot by a long and difficult path along its side until we reached at 
about ft r.w. the pretty Armenian tillage of Kess, situated in a 
recess of thu valley amidst gardens and groves of fruit-trees, 
chiefly the apple, pear, mulberry, and walnut. I wished to push 
on to Kurghesman that evening, but was dissuaded from making 
the attempt bv the wretched condition of our cattle (the same 
which had brought us from Kars), and by the peasants assuring 
us that it would be impossible to get across the Arras during the 
night, as the ferry by which it is passed is not continued after sun¬ 
set, and the river was too much swollen to admit of our fouling it. 
On the opposite side of the valley we could observe a large en¬ 
campment of the Jcimukki Kurils, amounting, 1 was told, to 
about 300 lems. - These people frequently piss the river, and 
plunder the unfortunate villagers of whatever comes in their way; 
and so reckless ore they of die injury they may be lining these 
poor people that they not unfrequently, I was assured, in the 
wanton tic ss of their mischief, destroy the vines and trees, on the 
produce of which the villagers mainly depend for many of their 
little comforts, 

22nd .—We left Kess at about 7i a.m., and conimurd our mad 
up the volley, which runs nearly E. and W. Its general feature 
is a bold and rugged outline; its length, breadth and depth, are 
very considerable ; but it is not otherwise remarkable, being de¬ 
void uf trees and cultivation, except i« some few paris. Mountains 
of great height form iis southern side, in the recesses of which 1 
was told the oak is found. We gradually approached the Arras, 
on the opposite bank of which Kurghcsiiian is shunted ; the ferry 
being higher up the stream, we passed Kurghesman. and on our 
way met the mutitUim of that place, who appointed one of his 
attendants to accompany uie to it and provide us with horses. In 
about half an Lour we readied the ferry, which is effected by 
means of a raft of wicker-work supported on inflated skins—it is 
so unwieldy an afliiir that lt> track it up against the current to the 
proper place for a slori is a work of some difficulty and lime. 
We, however, got across ou it very well, the current bearing us 
along with great rapidity till we reached the opposite bank. A 
man with a long woollen shovel, which he used both as an our and 
rudder, sometimes on one ami sometimes on the other aide of the 
raft, steered us with much dexterity across the stream. Our 
horse, were thr u driven over, the water occasionally reaching 
above their shoulders At this part 1 should think the river must 
I* about 80 vanb in breadth- 1 laving replaced our baggage on 
the cattle we turned Iwck to Kurghesmnu, wljjvh proved to be 
vnssaba, containing about *200 families of Turks and 
Christians, and is embosomed ill gardens and groves of Iruil-lrces; 
the {tear, apple, plum, cherry and walnut trees, appeared U> be in 
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gncal abundance ; and U h from hence that the surrounding 
country is supplied with these productions, I was unable to pro¬ 
cure horses to proceed with at once, and was detained here till 
the following day. 

23m/.—We got off *xm after daylight. The mad from 
hence across the mountains was declared to be impracticable, 
owing to the depth of snow- still remaining on them. 1 was there¬ 
fore forced to take the more drctulodi route by Zcmp Khauch, 
where 1 was erroneously informed I should find fresh horses to 
proceed with. We procured excellent cattle at Kurghesmam and 
resumed our route up the side of the Valley, which Jed us con¬ 
tinually by steep ascent* and descents, and by narrow and pm i- 
pitmis paths, which much fatigued our horses. The railey, ser¬ 
pentining in a genend direction of S,W. I narrowed gradually na 
we advanced, the Arms occupying nearly its whole breadth at the 
bottom, which sometime* obliged us to scramble over rocks over¬ 
hanging the stream. At about the 4lh hour wc turned up ano¬ 
ther valley, leaving the Arras lo our right, flowing from a north¬ 
westerly direction, and soon after we alighted at the Kurdish 
village Zcrap Khauch, which contains 50 or 60 houses: very few 
cf the inhabitants could understand Turkish, Here no horses 
were procurable; and tny guards, who were furnished me from 
Kurghesmau without my applying for ihens, refused to proceed 
any further. They should have been quite at liber*v to return, 
biit, to my mortification, I discovered that they were in truth the 
owners of the horses wc had hired- After a cast deal of uproar, 
and a show on their part to take the horses away by force, which 
I was determined to resist, I mounted, telling them that they 
might follow or not as they pleased, but that they should not get 
their horses till I reached Toprak Knlch; and Marling off witJi 
my own people* and driving on the loads, the fellow s soon made 
up their minds to follow me. 

A small and rapid stream Hows through this valley and unite* 
with the Arras, Our road led us up its side in a south-westerly 
direction fora short spate, when we quitted it in ascend by k 
steep path to some Hal country, crossing which, and passing two 
wretched villages, wc Arrived at a third, railed Gholojah, Inha- 
bitnl solely by Kurds, Here l had promised the guards that I 
would rest llie horses before crossing the mountains in front of 
us; we accordingly put up at one of the bouses, where we pro- 
cure^J refreshmeat*. The females of the house did not conceal 
their faces- one amongst them was young ami gmd-lookingj and 
apparently hut recently married, but she was sadly disfigured by 
a ring, with a large flat ornament to it, which hung to the sidi*bf 
her nose, and w hich frightful appendage seemed to be considered 
only proper for the youthful, as I did l>of observe any of the 
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elderly matrons similarly distinguished, neither did l sec an? ivnsc 
encumbered with more than one ring. ■ 

This is apparently a flourishing village, the inhabitants being 
rich tit cattle and other live slock. They appeared to be a very 
hospitable and inoffensive people. 1 had a renewal ol the dii* 
pute with the guards, who refused to proceed that evening across 
the mountains, uit account itI the danger of the road, although 
they had promised to take me across before nest morning. They 
pretended that the road over ihe hills was infested with Kurds, 
who would inevitably rob and murder us all; and they induced 
the villagers to represent the journey at night as fraught with 
danger to the party, and likely to entail serious consequences on 
them in the event of any misfortune befalling us, 1 bad, how¬ 
ever, made up my mind p aud t convinced that there was no real 
danger to be apprehended, and being very desirous of pushing 
on, t refused to listen to any arguments for delay. However, we 
did not get off before nine in the evening: several of the villagers 
volunteered to escort us over the hills, in expectation of a present, 
and thus accompanied — our other guards having also decided on 
fal I ow'ing—-we resumed out journey, l he moon bail not risen, 
ami we had to grope our way in complete darkness, our pa:b 
leading through a valley to the itiotmlams; on reaching which 
I he ascent presently became very steep—in some places almost 
perpendicular—the horses toiling up with extreme difficulty. 1 
walked the w hole way up, and, encumbered with heavy travelling 
clothes, which, with the exertion, kept me in the most profuse 
perspiration, found it no easy matter to keep up with the party, 
from fatigue and exhaustion, 1 was sorry not to be able to ascer¬ 
tain the height of these mountains. The snow w as still lingering 
on them hi deep patches about the summit; on attaining which 
the moon had risen, enabling us to find our way down the other 
side by a long and tedious descent* As to the danger of the road 
from robbers, we encountered none, not meeting w ith a soul on 
the wav. Descending in to the plain of Alishfcert, we moved 
along it at a rapid pace* and reached Toprak Kaleh just at day¬ 
light. f h nmediaudy ordered fresh horses to proceed with, and 
lost no time in taking advantage of the interval thus afforded me 
to get mine sleep. 

Toprak Kaleh has a small fort crowning the rock on which 
the tower stands. The place may contain 150 to 200 houses, 
of which about 50 belong to Armenians The plain is a fine 
tract of rich soil, watered by die Murad Chai and many smaller 
streams ; but here again the Scarcity of hands to cultivate it leaves 
marly the whole a waste, on which the scanty herds of ihe few 
villages remaining inhabited mi it find abundant pasturage. The 
departure of the Armenian* with the Russian army was the first 
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cause of the presera deserted appearance of this plain; many of 
ibc emigrants^ however* returned lo their former houses, but most 
of Lhe*e again abandoned ibe country, to escape the persecutions 
of Temir, pasha u| Bayazid, anti the oppression of ibe Kurdish 
tribes. 

I refer to a note below for distances of places situated on my 
route from Erzenim to Toprak Kid eh; and U> that of a series 
of barometrical observations from the former place to Tabriz* in 
Persia. 
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VIE -—Report on (hr Rmte from Tajurra to Ankdbar, travelled 

bu the Mitiicn to Sturdy under charge qf Captain tV* C* 

Morrisi EngmterM, 1841 (c/oase of iht dry Bj Assist . 

Surgeon K. Kirk, Bombay Establishment. 

May 17th r IS4J. Tajurra. Water gout! and pleuUiu); forage 
scarce. 

Tbe mission left Aden on board the II. C. brig Euphrates, on 
the I5i!i tif May, 1841 * at noon* mid reached Tajurra on the morn¬ 
ing of the 17tb of May, the jmssage liaving occupied 42 hours. 

Tajurra, situated on the northern shore of the extensive Bay of 
Tajurra. in lat. ID 4& 3ff' N- ( and Jong, 43* O' 20* E„ is a 
Dan kali tow n f the residence of Sultan Mahomed, a chief of the 
Adiil tribes. It contains about 300 houses, composed of wooden 
frame-works covered with matting; and has a population u\ 1200 
or 1500 inhabitants, principally engaged in die trade in slaves 
and sail with the markets of Auisa and .Abyssinia, There is no 
bazaar at Tajurra. but the smaller supplies out be obtained in 
exchange fur beads, buttons, fisb-hunks, or tobacco. The anchor¬ 
age is very limited and insecure during the S.W. monsoon; a 
plentiful supply of water of good quality is obtained from a well 

10 the N W. of the town, near a group of date-palms; there is no 
cultivation in the vicinity, and gross or forage Syr horses is very 
scarce and obtained with difficulty. 

In the i untied late neighbourhood of Tajurra are cliffs of coral 
growth, succeeded by rounded limestone hills-, the horizon being 
bounded by a peaked range of basaltic formation, the district be¬ 
tween the hills and shore being clothed with a low acseutJungle. 

The climate during the latter portion of the month of Slay was 
very warm, the therm- ranging from ® g to but rendered less 
oppressive by the sea-breeze, which generally sets lit about 

11 A.M. 

30/A—Anb&bo, 1 miles, S-W+* lj Itour. Rood good j water 
abundant in [>ook in the bed of a stream from tbe hills \ forage, 
short grass near the margin of tbe stream. 

The road lu Anbibo runs either on, or parallel lo, the beach; 
our encamping ground hm tm the bank of a small mountain 
stream, about 1 mile lo the eastward of An balm r which is a small 
Dankrdi village, situated near a group of date-trees. 

June Itf.—Dullul, 7 miles, SA\,, 2| hours. Hoad good; 
water abundant, from wells; forage, short gntl$i on plain. 

The road from Anbibo is very good, running over the sandy 
beach*. Didlul is a Bedawi encampment, near some wells* situ¬ 
ated at the abutment of a spur from Jebel Gudah, of trachy te 
formation., Therm, mas* yfi a hi leiiu 
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3rcf—Sognllo* 2% miles, S.S.W.* ] hour. Road good ■ witter 
abundant, /ram wells ^ forage scarce. 

The road passes along the beach ; t mile from Dullul we passed 
the wells of Sukl£ Sagdlo being the last station at which water 
cm be obtained before passing the Sail Lake, halted one day to 
fill the water-skins. Therm, max. £H>° + 

5/A,—4Yaxdellhin* 14 miles, S.W. and W.j G hours. Rood, 
after leaving beach, difficult and jwbbly* 

For the -I first miles the road passed to the S.W. along the 
beach * and then struck off to the westward, over low undulating 
hills covered with basaltic boulder*, forming a very bad road for 
mules and camels. 7 miles from Sagalki we rame to the narrow 
ravine of Gulalnfu, about J mile long, GO to SO feet in breadth, 
and bounded by precipitous cliffs about 150 feet high. This paw 
opens into a hilly tab! edit nd, traversed by an extensive valley, 
running up to Jebd Gudah, crossing which, after a march of 
14 miles, we reached the halting-ground of WdrdcliMn, situated 
on a barren pebbly plain, affording neither water nor forage. 
Height abora the level of the sea by means of bnruim and therm, 
observation*, 16iff feet; notwithstanding which deration, the 
climate was scarcely h^s oppressive than in the lower country. 

GJ&. — Miiyi* near Salt Lake of A sal, Ifi miles, S., afterward* 
westerly, 8 hours. Road exceedingly difficult* ini passable for 
wheeled carriages. 

On leaving WdrddiUn the mad suddenly descends in to the 
Pass of Raiiia, a most formidable ravine ; the path for m 2\ miles is 
bound in hy precipitous cliffs of basalt nf several hundred feet 
elevation, being in parts exceedingly steep, and obstructed by- 
large fallen masses of rock. The pass then merges into a narrow 
valley* which descends for 2 miles to the southward, opening on 
to a plain of black lava, extending to the shores of Gubnt-el- 
Kberab. The road after leaving the valley passes to the N.W., 
alcimr the fool of a low range of hills* at the end of which the 
lofty peak of Scaro* with the 13-d it- A sal (Salt Lake; at its ba*c, 
comes into view ; then passing over 8 onles of vulcanic country, a 
limestone substratum occasionally showing tKrough the sheets of 
lava* we came to a precipitous path down a lava cliff, of about 
l GO feet elevation, exceedingly steep and difficult for laden camels* 
descending which, we arrived on the sandy plain of Mitya, and 
cncamjKfl about a mile from the margin of the lake. 

By observe turn* taken by Lieut. Christopher, I.N.j theSnE- 
shore of the lake near this station was determined to lie in lat + 
11*38' 12" and long. 42° 33' 6 11 E. f and the mean of bar. 
and ther. observations gave a depression of 570 feel brtA>w the 
level of the sen. The Ealir A sal is of an oval form, about 7 miles 
across in its longer diameter* which runs from N’. E. to S-W. ; 
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about uitc-third uf its surface is covered wish a level sheet of 
$nh ; it is shut in on its northern, western, anil southern shores by 
ranges of mo no tains; whilst on the eastern side a bed of Java, con¬ 
taining several deep craters, separates ike waters of the lake from 
fc Gu bat-el- Kherdb, of which it appears to have once been a com 
tin nation. From this lake the Danakil traders procure the supply 
of salt, w hich they convey tu the markets of AusSa and SLwa. 

The cl ini [Lie nt this stulion was most oppressive, a hot simoom 
from the ^ .11. blowing during the greater pari of the day, the 
iker, in the shade rising tu 1^6°, Our supply of water being 
exhausted, it was determined to make a night march to the nest 
station, leaving the baggage to follow* 

7lh, —Gungunia, 16 miles, W. SAV\, 10 hours. Road very 
difficult; water plentiful, but brackish; forage, a little grass on 
margin of stream* 

We star led on the rising of the ration, at 11 p.m. The path 
along the shore of the lake being nearly impassable for cattle 
from ihe rugged and brittle nature of the lava sheets, we look the 
upper road, anil crossing the M uyA plain, passed in a south¬ 
westerly direction over successive ranges of lava hills, in some 
parts exceedingly steep and difficult* in others winding along the 
valleys between them, or near the margin of the lake. Suffering 
most severely front the oppressive heal of the night, and intense 
lhirst, we at length reached the Well of Haulefatita, in a small 
rocky nook, distant nlnmi 10miles from Moya. We there passed 
to the margin of the lake, and over the salt plain nt its 8, W h 
extremity for 2 miles, then crossing a low range of lulls we de¬ 
scended into the dry pebbly bed of a river, which in the rainy 
season, rising from Alluli, at the highest point of the Gallo range, 
flows into the 8-W- corner of the Bahr A sal. Proceeding for a 
mile up ihe bed of the river, which runs through a narrow valley, 
we came to a small si ream of running water* and shortly afterwards 
reached the balling-ground of Gungunta* where the valley is shut 
in hy precipitous and Softy cliffs of basalt and jTorphyry. We 
pissed a very hot day in sume caves formed by the fallen masses 
of rock from the mountain. The ihcr. rising to 110 s . 

8th .—Many of the camels of the kafila not having arrived 
fmm Muya, we halted ibis day, and at night two Eurojtean 
soldiers of the escort and a Portuguese cook were murdered in 
their sleep by some of the mountain Redawi in the neighbourhood. 

9/A.—Alluli. \f miles, S.W., 4J hour*. Roads in parts diffi¬ 
cult anti rocky ; water plcrsEii ul- but saltish; forage, a fine grassy 
patch at head of stream. ■ 

Left GtinguntEi at 9 a*w v the road passing in a W. and S*W. 
direction through the Wadi Kallu, which intellects the Gallo 
range; lof a mite Jfoms camp the camels had to ascend a most diffi- 
^ vnip + xn. u 
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cult steep, a rude road having been constructed up the face of a 
sleep rock; the road then became comparatively easy, winding 
through a narrow ravine faced with precipitous peach* of basalt* 
TOler lieing plentiful die whole way; and we passed sever id green 
grassy spots, and an occasional group uf palm-trees. As. we pro- 
ceedcd* the hdU decreased in altitude; and after a march of 9 in ilea 
we reached the head uf the stream, at a small grassy plain called 
A Llnlh where we halted under a clump of doom pal pit-trees. 

By llicr. observation* A huh was found to be 228 feet above the 
level of the sea, much mercury had leaked from the huu- 
meEcrs* owing to the extreme heal they had been exposed to* that 
no reliance could bo placed on their indications; and subsequenltj 
in the course of the journey their tubes were broken, notwith¬ 
standing every precaution in their carriage. 

l&A,—Several camels in4 having arrived, and this being a good 
spot lo recruit, our cattle halted for the day, 

11M.—Bcdi KurnofT. 1G miles, S,W. and S,, 64 hours. Road 
good ; water in pools, brackish ; forage scarce. 

Started at 4 past 1 \.u.. and passed to the S.W, for 3 miles 
over low founded hills and small barren plains; the road then 
a|iens on to the extensive plain of Gagade, about 8 miles ill 
breadth* and hounded lo the N■ W. and S.K, by distort ranges of 
mountains. From hence the caravan route to A ussa branches ofF, 
running up the valley to the N*VVr> said to lie 3 days journey lor 
a kidfla. Our ro;id crossed the plain U? the southward, anil 
passed for'the first 2 or 3 miles over a surface of hardened and 
cracked alluvial deposit, much resembling die deserts of Upper 
Scinde, We then ^tossed through a thin jungle of acacia and a 
species of spare ium, ami near some low hills, on the southern side 
of the plain, came to the dry pebbly bed of a stream, which, divid¬ 
ing- into two branches, expends itself on the plains. Leaving 
Gagado and following the l*cd of the river, the road enters a small 
valley in which we found some pools of bluer and undrinkable 
water; we shortly afterwards reached the station of BedikumofT 
and pitched out camp mi a small stony hill, above a wooded 
hollow, in w hich water w as found, but of a brackish taste. 

12th* —Saggaderch^ 8 miles SAV. and S-E, 3J hours. Road 
good, in parts- Sumy; water in pools, hmckish; forage scirree. 

Started at 3 a.m. ; the rood for the first 2 miles pacing over 
low sionv hills, we then entered the Wadi Kurri, □ most verdant* 
looking valley from 200 to 300 yards in w idth, and studded with 
low palin-bushes p tamarisks, and acacias, whilst wo passed fre¬ 
quent Ibak* of goats grazing, under l Lae charge of w omen and 
children, and at every turn of slur road we saw groups ofabe inha¬ 
bitants assembled on the edge of the hills wateliing our progress. 
The lulls bounding the valley Were of no great elevation* being 
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composed of ha$a|lic and porphyritic rocks, ivil! i occasionally con- 
jrfnmeraEc and sandstone, A her n march of ft miles reached the 
hailing-ground of Saggadereh* near the bend of the valley. Ther. 
max. 110^ in lent; lat, of Saggmlereh 11* IW 5' (Lieut. Barkers 
% <*»0 

13M-—M o rim. 4 miles S. h. ami W. # *2 hours. Hoad stony ; 
fr.tlcr good, hut distant; forage scarce. 

Started at A-pist 5 a.m *; the road leaving the wadi, ami pas&- 
iiiguvcr a loir hilly country, and iheii for a mile over a stony plain 
thickly covered tvjdi basaltic pebbles, when wc readied the ball- 
i rig-station of Marha, near die fool of a low range of hills. The 
surrounding country was of the most dreary aspect, fields strewn 
frith boulders of lava and basalt met the eye on all sides, with 
scarce a trace of vegetation. A lofty range of hills was punted 
oat to the westward, distant about 15miles, behind which Aussa 
fra-s said to be situated. Our supply of water was obtained from 
pools 2 miles distant- Tlier. I09 J ; 1st. of Marius 11® l7 r 6^ N. 

Hfi*—Dadnli, 15 miles somberly, 8 hours. Road stony; 
water in pools, hod of river ; forage plentiful. 

Marched at ^-past 2 ; ascended the low range, and reached 
the summit oJ a table-land, the same dreary wilderness aa yester¬ 
day, the country being completely strew n w ith rocks and boulders 
ot lava, with, however, a few- patches of coarse grass, a most wel¬ 
come sight for our exhausted cattle. We (tossed the plain for 6 
miles in a southerly direction. and then descended into a small 
level spit surrounded by low rounded bilk, and soon after entered 
the fine level plain of Galatno running to the N.W., mossing 
which waffle to tbe broad dry bed of a stream called Omikatto, 
in which there were marks of the water at times rising to the 
height of 12 or 15 feet; it is formed by the junction of two 
stream*, one rising from the S.E + range of mountains, the tit her 
from the Go bad plain; it is staled in the rainy season to fiow 
into the lake formed by the Hawaii al A usan. Passing along its 
western branch,, we shortly entered the amall valley of Am bail lo* 
thickly wooded and abounding with grass; afterwards crossing a 
grassy plain, on which four ostriches were seen, we again tie- 
winded into the valley, and encamped at a station called Dndah, 
near the bed of the river r in which water wus found on digging. 
Tiler* at sunrise ft3 Q , at 3 r.M. J 11®. 

A road to Zeila is said to branch tiff here, being 4 days' jour¬ 
ney : the road being good, and writer plentiful. 

15W.-—Gdbdd, 12 miles southerly^ 0^ hours. Road good, but 
tit parts stony; water abundant; forage abundant. * 

6tartrd at l-past 3 a.m.; the road running S.SAV. across the 
level Bandy plain of Ktunodalh abounding with coarse grass. We 
here saw the first cone of the fenuites. Passing over the plain 
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far 5 wiles, we eame to a low bill, which we ascended, oil to a 
second slightly elevated track* over which the rood ran for 3 miles: 
we then descended a ridge of lava-rock, on to a grassy plain ; 
crossing this we came It) some ridges of lava, and then descended 
into I he plain of G6hld T and encamped near die bed of its river. 
The valley of Gdbid appears lo attend from 10 to I’2 miles lo 
the westward ; Us the S+E. it is more shut in by hills ; its eleva¬ 
tion above the level of the sea was found to be 10.v7 feet, and 
observations made by Lieutenant Barker place our halting-spot 
in lat, 11* O' 56" N. 

16fA.—Hailed# 

I7M.—SunkuL 4 miles S*W** 2 hours. Road stony and 
rough ; water in wclK good ; forage scarce. 

Started at J-past f> A.*.; crowd the plain, ami ascended the 
range lo the S- 3 then passed over a stony plain covered with 
basaltic pebbles, and descended into a small valley* in w hich were 
some wells of good water ; proceeding | a mile further, encamped 
tk% the station of Sunkul, after a short march of 4 miles* 1 her, 
at max. 108^ 

ISM.—Sngigedan f 7 miles southerly, 3 hours. Road level, 
hut stony ; water none ; forage plenty. 

Started at 6 a^; amended from the Sunkul Talley, which 
seems to be the focus of several smaller valleys, on t-M be table¬ 
land of the Jludali range, the road running S.SAV, over an 
extensive stony plain thickly studded with grass, and much re¬ 
sembling the plains of the Decern. Having passed 4 miles, saw 
goals at a short distance to the eastward* which w e were told were 
near the encamping ground of Arabdereh. After 2 more miles, 
we came to the brow of the Htidali range, commanding a fine 
view nver the Dulul valley, which is about 6 miles in breadth, 
running X.W. and SAL, being the direction in w hich I have 
found all these plains to extend. To the S< it is I sounded by the 
Mari range, which forms a high table-land, with a steep sloping 
and in parts precipitous face. Descended the bill* a height ot 
about 200 feel* and then skirting its base for a mile Ui the S-E, 
bailed on the plain, at Sugagedon* near the edge of a tract of 
lava-boulders. Fount! abundance of grass, but w water. Lot, 
of Sugngedan, by Lieut, Barker's bbiervatmnx, 10 b 53' N,; iber* 
at sunrise S4 & * and at 3 p.m I OS® in tent. 

19^,—iJairai 1 ekn B Similes westerly, 4 hours. Road good; 
water abundant wld good; forage pi run tub 

Crossed the Dulul plain in a TflLS-W. direction P a perfect level, 
cflveral wiihronarsc grass. On the march saw a herd of twelve 
wild asses; after passing over 8J miles, came to a dc*M in the 
Mari range (which is here about 1000 feci high) P in which we 
found an abundant supply of gribd water. Having filled up our 
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skills, proceeded a mile lo the westward to a small open space, 
when; wc encamped. By the boiling-point of thermometer, the 
Dulul plain at T>awaileka was found lo lie 1228 feet uljove the 
lerc! of the sea. Thcr< at sunrise 86°* at 3 P.M. 107° in lent. 

2QtA. — Umargnluf, miles W.N *W n 3| hours. Road 
g*H>d ; water none j forage plentiful, 

A l daybreak relumed to the pool in tire dell to fill our water¬ 
skins none being procurable at our next station. We then 
skirted along the foot of ibe Mini range in a W. N. W, direction, 
the plain for about 6 miles being a perfect desert We then 
came in a pussy tract, in which a fcw r antelopes were grazing, 
passed a small detached bill, and soon a tier entered rt jungly 
pateb. near which we halted, at a *pot called 1 "uiarguluf; the 
plain is here divided into two alleys, llse southern one taking ibe 
name of Wadi Arfa, up w hich is a caravan-mule lo Aussa, passing 
over ihe L'bnii range in a W,N, VV, direction, said lo be 2 days' 
journey for a kafila. The Mori range at this point is about 1000 
fret high, basaltic, and its base strewn with huge blocks that bare 
become detached from its face. Saw here a fine effect of the 
mirwje. the plain resembling an extensive lake, w ilh ibe project¬ 
ing points of the mountain forming deep bays and headlands. 
Tber. at sunrise 87*. In the evening the sky became darkly 
clouded* and wc were in hopes ihnl rain would accompany it And 
diminish the extreme beat of the weather; it proved, however, to 
be a hot simoom from the "SAL, bringing with it clouds of dust. 

*21H ,—A miidu. 74 miles W ,, 4 boors. Road gmid in plain^ 
afterwards stony; water plentiful, good ; forage plentiful. 

Started at £-pnsl 3 a.m.^ the road as Yesterday skirting the 
fool of the Mari range to the westward, the desert tract extended , 
for Smiles, and wc then entered on stony ground, thickly strewn 
with rounded massif of basaltic ntek, apparently the tlebrL't of 
the neighljouring lulls ; at 4^ A.H. we came to a road over the 
hill* which is here much diminished in height; ascended and 
crossed the hiLl r the path winding amongst blocks of Sava and 
basalt, rendering the road so bad that the camels proceeded by a 
more circuitous route round the abutment of the range. Having 
crossed this Inva ridge, we hail an extensive view over the plain 
of Amadu, running parallel to and bounded to the N, by the 
Mari chain, to the W T opening inn* the Wndi Arfa, and to the 
E t at the distance of 5 mdes. divided into lw r o valleys. Cruising 
the plain for 2 miles, we came to a fende patch under the 
opposite hillj w here in a rocky nook we found a fine pool id good 
water, at which herds of catll^ with numerous dcmk^s and Hocks 
of shce[f; were being watered; during the scarcity ot water in the 
surrounding districts tins securing to be a favourite encampment 
with the neighbouring tribes, Thor max. UXT, 
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22 nd.—Koranduduk s 3 J miles, SAV., ~2 Lour®- Road stony ■ 
water abundant and pood ; forage scarce. 

Started at £ past 5 A M- ; our toad passing to the W.N*W.j 
over a low hill into a sLony table-land, covered, as usual, wsili 
basaltic boulders: passing which table-1 and, for 2 miles, we came 
to a small desolate hollow, in which were 4 inat“hiii5 p inhabited 
by goatherds- We crossed It, /or £ a mile, to a narrow precipitous 
ravine, ft short distance up the bed of which we found a line pool 
of water, al which we watered our cattle ; then returning to the 
hollow. ascended the hill* and proceeding | a mile, encamped on 
a small dreary plain, covered with Lam pebbles, called Koran- 
dutluk. To the southward the view is scarcely amre premising; 
with the except ion of a few acacia Imshes at bualn, and a bat hing - 
place about a mile distant. 

Ther.. daybreak, 85*; 3 fu. t 106 °. Height above level of 
the sea 1600 feet. 

£3ral*—Halted* 

* 24 th. —Barudega, 15 miles, SAY,, 7 hours. Hoad good; 
water none; forage scarce near encampment. 

Marched at £ past 3 A m, ; pa&setl over rocky, broken groULml 
for I J mile * then entered on the extensive sandy plain of Killele: 
crossed it to S.W., the road skirling along the foot of a low undu¬ 
lating range of Lillis to the westward (the termination of the Ey*a 
range). This Is the most extensive plain we have as yet seen — 
ibe huruenn being bounded only by the blue ranges of uiountains 
20 or 30 miles distant; the whole tract apparently covered with 
parched grass. After a march of 15 miles, over an excel lent level 
roach reached the halting-ground of Garudegn; the plain itt the 
vicinity thickly strewn with basaltic pebbles. A high peak, 
called KufTal Ali, S.S.R P and apparently forming n head-land, 
extends into the plain. Thctr. IMP. At night the sky appeared 
very overcast and stormy, and a few drops of rain fell. 

25 (h. —Killele, 12 miles, S W M 5J- hours. Hood over plain 
good, afterwords stony; water abundant; forage rather scarce. 

Marched about 4 a-w.. and contimmL as yesterday, to skirt the 
ranse to the westward ; the load, after a mile, I Rooming shut in 
by a similar low range to the E, After crossing the plain, 7 
miles, the mad passed up a bushy ravine, and then wound over 
Imv rnckv hills for 3 miles. We pn»ed many herds of cattle and 
sheep on the road, all printedling in the direction of Killele ; and, 
On reaching the brow of the last hill, long w hite streaks of sheep 
and goals wen* seen descending ihe sides of the opposite imuuii- 
tain; whilst*he lowing of cattle and bleating ul *beep rose front 
the ravine, iti which water is found: it was lit pools ol ^30 or 40 
feet in length, but muddy anti defiled by the thousands of cattle 
watered at them; as this station at present appears to contain a r 
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assemblage from all ifce tribes, driven here bv the failure of water 
in the plains. 

Killele, by Lieut. Barker’s observation, is in lat. 10 >H r 33" X,; 
and, by the boilmg-pmnt of water, I found its height above ike 
level of the sea to-be 1542 feet, 

Killele is a narrow ravine, bounded by basal lie cliffs of from 
800 to 900 feet elevation ; lo the W. steep and precipitous but of 
less height and easier of descent on die E, It appears to be the 
pi>itU to which the waters From the Killele and Gavel plains and 
some of ibe mountains of the Gall a tribes, flow in their course to 
the lower country near the H awash and Aus&a, in which direction 
the Killele Wadi appears to extend : Alta** being said to he 3 
days* journey to the N. for a knlila; Hurrar mu alio stated to lie 
3 days' journey distent for a messenger. l 1 her. I Oh* 

'JfiFth *—Slight rain at night. 

28*At—- rm.. sky ve ry cloudy j and heavy min set in about S p.m. 

29/A.—Ther-j sunrise, 77 51 ; max. 94 a * No min; mghtyery 
cloudy. Were detained at Killele 5 days, owing to the disputes 
between the leaders of the kdila and the native chiefs assembled 
at the watering-place. At length everything was settled. 

3QfA,—We once more resumed ou t journey. Flic usual route 
taken by kafdas passes over the hill on the SAV . side of Killele, 
and emerges into the plains to the Si- of JcIk 1 ! Abuln, at His 
M itlur; but water was repnrled to he s** scarce along this road 
that our guides determined, after long deliberation, to take the 
Badu route. which* crossing the Pfio range, passes to the norths 
ward of Jebel A hula to ibe hunks of tlm Hawuh ; though they 
stated it was so imKutCj. from the predatory habits of the Mudailus,, 
through whose country it passes, that it bad eh it been travelled by 
k^jilns for several years, 

Warimilli, 7 miles, N,W- and S.W. f 3 hours, Roadsiativ; 
water good, but distent; 1'orage plentiful. 

We started at 7 a.m., the row passing to the north* w»tn an), 
up the Killele ivatli. in which we saw se veral fine pools of w;iter + 
Leaving ibe course of the valley, we then struck over luw undu- 
luting bills, plentifully strewn with the common pest of this 
oouTi&rVr stones, amongst which we found numerous fragments of 
obsidian After a short inarch of 7 miles, during which the coun¬ 
try ascends considerably. we descended into n small open jdatn 
surrounded by low hills, where w e eiipuupcd, V\ ariimlli our 
present station, was found, by the boiling-paint, to be l/J- b-t-t 
above the level of the sea T Water was only procurable from the 
Killele wadi, distant I £ mile: in which, during the ra my sya- 
sea, crotodilcs arc> said to be found. Very stormy and blowing 
to-itiiflit, but no rain. 

July | .<t m —Halted to dajj thfc men having been sent to report 
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on the water in advuce: reported very unfavourably. No min 
at night, 

2ar/.—Nagakumi, 15 mdes* S + W. r 7 hours. Road good; water 
none; forage plentiful, 

Started at 6 a,m, x passing to the westward and S.SAV.* over 
low slony hills* on winch we saw several Hoi ks of sheep gracing ; 
then came to a cluster of small bwhive-sb&ped nuit-huts, and 
descended into the small valley of Dumi. running N.N.E. and 
S.S.W.; passed along lis course for 2 miles, when, ascending its 
western hank, wc came on a level table-land, covered with dry 
(L,wa5s t and extending for a great distance lo the E and W. 
Crossed the plain to the YV_ S AV t for 5 niile*s T when we came to a 
small projecting hill, having a duster nf bins on its summit; and 
then passing another mile to ike westward, encamped at Xaga- 
kuini, under a second low point. No water to he found; but the 
whole face of the country was covered with dry parched gras*. 
A ratlge of peaked mountains in sight, called Jebcl Pfao, ex¬ 
tending from the N.W. to S.W.„ and distant about 12 rculcsu 
4 p.M-h a heavy shower; at night, much lightning to the south¬ 
ward. hut little rain. 

3rd. —MeinhatoIlL 15 miles. S+SAV.* 8 hours. Road slony ; 
water in pools; forage ah and ant. 

Our guides having learnt that, owing to the rain, water would 
be found on the southern rood, determined to strike into that 
route from this station. Started at J past 5 ? passed to the west¬ 
ward for a mile, over broken jungly ground, when the bilk closed 
in, and our road ran through a narrow valley, abounding with 
grass and verdant-looking bushes; ascending from the valley to 
the westward* our path led to the S.S-W., over a jungly and stony 
pin in : the whole country basahic, ami the ground strewn with 
fragments of obsidian. At 10th mile came to a green fresh* 
looking patch of bushes at Amut, where herds of cattle were 
grazing in the neighbourhood of some muddy pools of water : 
after watering the mules we again resumed our journey, and soon 
entered a long narrow valley, hounded by low sloping bills, w hich, 
with the bed of the valley, was thickly clothed with dry grass; 
proceeding through thb for 5 miles, we encamped at Mrmbatolli. 
a halting-place near some pools of muddy water ; whilst, on the 
surrounding plaim numerous herds of cattle were grazing. Owing 
to the late falls of rain, and the elevation of the country (about 
2000 feet), we have found the climate, for the Iasi few dava, much 
less oppressive. 7 PM, heavy ram, with severe gusts of wind, 
continuing for about 2 hours. The lofty ranges of Abvsunia 
w ere distinctly visible from ihk slat ion, * 

4 M.—Madera Dubha, 15A miles. SJS-W,, 9 hours, Rood good; 
water none ; forage abundant. * 
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Started about 5 am. Having passed a mile through the ndley, 
wr .-merged into the fine plain of Mirihui, bowidetl to westmd, 
nt a distance of about IQ miles, by the lofty peaked range of Pfis; 
lu the eastward by the sloping Bandura range, at the loot »I 
which our road ran the whole day; >t vanes in height from 000 in 
1000 feet, its sides being thinly clothed with grass; J miles Iroin 
ramp Ui a small detached htU of compact limestone, containing 
impression of small spiral shells, the surrounding rocks being, 
as usual, a cellular basalt. The plain of Minima .* a fine Win- 
criuured soil, tbinlj strewed wtih pebbles; the grass much im- 
proved hy the late rain, and acquiring a greenish tint At Jtfi 
mile came to a ravine, being the owning of the Wadi Rum lure, 
from which a small nulla issues and runs through a patch of 
verdant bushes: water w as expected to be found here, but every 
pool was drv, and we had to continue our journey. A low range 
commenced near here, which at a mile to the westward formed a 
small valley. Another 5 miles bronchi us to a second clamp of 
bushes, near a nulla called Madera llftbba 3 no water was to be 
found; but, having marched I5j miles, and the heel becoming 
oppressive, we pitc hed our camp. In the evening the sky clouded 
otctt, and we biid several very heavy and most welcome ikuwere, 
with much Ughlmng. 

bth. —Sultulli, 17 miles, SS.W., 8 hours. Road good; water 

none; forage scarce. ^ „ . , „ 

Started at 3 A.M.,and passed in aS.SAV, direction. the val ej 
after 2 miles opening into the plain of hyroluf. Atlbc 7_ih inde 
came to a small black lava hill, at the entrance of Wadi kudaiti; 
it is the termination of a long low range extending to the Ababa 
Mountains, w hich were dimly seen nt the S.S.W. From tin* hill 
w e hail an estensive view over the surrounding country, w hich bore 
a meet interesting volcanic character; to the westward was the lofty 
volcano of A hula, about 4000 feet in elevation, having a very es- 
tensive crate r opening to the N.W. behind which was seen the 
higher peak of Aiallo (?). partly lad by c ouds> and at their base 
numerous smaller macs paltered irregularly over the plain ; to 
tbe S-E. the Kudaiti valley was seen winding to the distent 
mountains of the Galln country. Continuing our course, we 
crossed a deep drv nulla, biniered with a grem bushy jungle, in 
w hich we saw a bog and some guinea and spur fowl, and a few 
quail were found in the surrounding grass, l assing over a fine 
open grassy plain, at the 11th mile we came to a few 'tone"top- 
ihjiiv. At' 13th mile readied a singular conical lull, called Jebcl 
Helnumd, towards which our course had been directed since 
leaving Madera Duhba: it proved to be a ve^aiuc cone, about 
400 feet in height, the crater opening to ilitf N h,, its being 
surrounded by a belt of bkek rugged lava, forming a wall from 
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13 to ^0 feet high, the crevices of which aliunde*! with goinea- 
fowl. Passing round Uac lava Eeil to the eastward, we came in 
si^Lt of a most remarkable plain, Apparently extending to thr base 
of Jcbel A lido. It was entirely covered with low shrubs, giving 
it a peculiar pde green tint 4 much resembling a lake euvemi with 
duckweed. During ihc greatest part of the year it jjs a sheet nl" 
water ; null our guides here expected lit find a supply* but were 
disappointed, and we were doomed to rest coiurnlcd with the 
nauseous contents of the skins filled at Mein hated IL Crossing 
for a mile, we encamped at SuLtuLti, near the foot of the low mage 
of hills to the costwatxi. 


1 be muuiry in this neighbourhood is of a most interesting cha¬ 
racter, the lofty mouDUutis of Abtda and Aipllo^?^ forming the 
centre of an es tensive volcanic tract, from which sheeLa of lav* have 
deseeiided on nil sides lo the plain* lormmg a field of volcanic matter 
almut 30 miles in ilia meters studded with small cones, each 
showing an extinct crater, ol which I counted as many as twenty* 
one from one point of view. The surface of the lava appeared 
fresh and glossy ; bui we could not leim that any tradition existed 
amongst the tribes in the neighbourJiood of their having been in 
an active stale. Heavy rain at night set in al 9 r.si. 

Mum, 13 miles. WSW.. hours. Rond good ; n 
aniall lake of excellent water; forage rather scarce. 

The tents and baggage had become so wet and heavy from last 
night s rain, that wo were not able to start before noon. Having 
proceeded 3 J miles along the base of the Kumi range of hills (and 
passed within 2 miles o| a sinal 1 volcanic cone), we entered the 
plain of Mitiur* a bare alluvial dejmsii resembling the Scinde 
Dcsoris. and arrived al a fen tabool trees of small height, hut 
atiil almost the first vegetation exceeding a hush we find seen 
srnce leaving Tajurra, This point is called Rw Miltur ; ami Iter,, 
the two roads from KilieJo join. From this point the road strikes 
Ob from the hills, which continue m a smith-south-westerly direc¬ 
tion, (o Jcbel Afraba, and passes ncross the pin in in a W.S.W, 
direction, having the edge of the lava field about 3 miles to the 
ft,, passing over a fine grassy plain, with but few stones. At 
hi mdes front Suhuli came to a low black lava hill, near which n 
fine herd «f milch camels were grazing 5 and, 2 mik-s hevond, 
reached a small group of about twenty Bedawi huts: from this 
peiiu the lava plain treads away to the north-westward. At the 
1 1 tb mile came to a small patch of jungle; passing through which 
we ngsiin came to the open plain, which was studded with flocks 
of sheep and goats; proceeding $ a mile, we arrival at the small 
JaKe of Murro, tfLich was about \ mile in diameter, anti *ur. 
E*V* lo " * ton y bilk The water was Very dear and good, 
but tuc lake apparently of no great depth, its centre being full of 
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leafless bushes, oml ils surface covered with wild-duck and several 
varieties of water-fowl. Cool pleasant <la>% with heavy ram at 

“'S.^Mullu Sugere, 13 miles, W.S.W . 6 hour*. Road gmid; 

water in nulla; forage plentiful. . w<aW ,i;*«*inn 

Started at 11 a.m.; the road passing in a W&*V. direction 
across the Mullu plain, which is here about 20 miles broad, 
bounded to tho !V.W. bv the Bcrdiide range. and b> 51 lv 
by the Komi bills; it » a fine level tract, covered ? r ™*’ 

and studded with a variety of verdant bushes, with occasionally a 
fine cctlar-like camel-thorn acaeta. Ibe scenery was ^ fine 
when, through an open glaile, the view was extended to the blue 
peakedmouStaini near Afraid. The plain abounded with game, 
several varieties of antelope, some fine beuee, gmnea-fow), .pur- 
fowl. hares, quail, bustard, and floncrat. At the Uth mile we 
came to some small muddy brook, running to the north w,n\ 
which ihc water bad jusi readied (mm ibe Afraba bills. r 
guides said that in a few days later the plants in tins part would 
become a perfect swamp, nearly impassable for tame s. asstng 
a fine green patch of grass, and proceeding another mile, wc balled 
on n fine open spot near a huge termites* nest. Ins camp was 
cnllcd Mullu Sngcrc. to disnnguish it from a Lainng-ground 
more to the S. call*d Mullu, situated on the some water-cm.rse. 

No rain at night. __ _ , 

8/A,- Bcrduile, 0 miles, W.S.W.. 4 hours. Rood good; water 

abundant; forage abundant. „... . . 

Started m 1 past 4 ,vm., and proceeded W-S.W m the di- 
recti on of a small bantshaped bill. at the lurnu. union o 

the Herdude- range. At the 3rd mile crossed the bed of a small 
stream ; and at the 6th mile came to a group o graves enclose, l 
in a tborn fence; and shortly after reached the bon.-bill, tossing 
which we came to Hie grave of Sheik Odibau 0, * *P« re¬ 

vered by our Beihwri escort. Proceeding 2 Hides further, we or- 
rived at some fine pools of excellent water ra the Berdude wadi, 
near some picturesque camel-thorns, awl encamped on a using 
ground above. From tin* station the mouDtmn-range^A tasmus 
was very distinct to lh« westward. Therm at aunnse t.S , at 
3 p.m. in a tent. 105°. Day cloudy, but no ram at night 

Wk.— How, 13 miles. S.W. ami h-, 6* hours, Ro.ul good; 

water, none; forage excellent. , , ,, 

Started at 5 a.n,; passed over low hills for 1$ rode, and then 
descended into the Halekdiggi Kebm plain, a continuaUon o the 
Mullu. but extending round the western sides of Jcbel Aiullu(i) 
□m>Afraba, The plain is an alluvial level eoveftd with grass, ft ml, 
bating hot a tinu sprinkling of scrubby bushes, without trees; 
crossed it for about 11 mil*. |tossing a few antelopes and beizees, 
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and a herd of zebras and our camel-men killed a leopard with 
their spears: we then came to a sloping bank of about 3D feet, 
and descended into a hollow called the Halnkdiggt Sugere 5 about 
2J miles brood* its surface jtcrfcctly level, anti covered with fine 
grass, and bounded by a similar bank on the western side. I t ran 
N* and S> as far as the eye could reach, and bad every appear¬ 
ance of Laving formerly been the lied of a considerable river. 
One of our guides called ibis valley the I (awash Kebir (large 
11 awash], but had no tradition accounting for the name. 

We here saw u herd of wild asses* Crossing the plain, we 
ascended its western bank, and p.'issed over three several terraces, 
each rising about 50 feel, and descended from the Inst into a con¬ 
fined valley, called How, where we encamped The hills com¬ 
posing this part are of ivacke formation, and passing in northerly 
and southerly direction from the eastern boundary to the valley of 
the Ha wash* across which we had a fine view from the summit of 
a neighbouring bill: we could not see the river, but it* course 
could plainly be traced by the belt of trees on its banks, beyond 
which appeared an open country hut thinly wooded, extending to 
the fool of the Abyssinian mountains* Heavy rain at night, w ith 
thunder and lightning. Lai, of How, 9 s 39* 13" N. 

— H awash River, 11 miles, SkW, r 4 hours. Hoad gooil; 
wateT ah undam and clear, from lake ; forage abundant. 

Started at 6 a.m., and descended the face of the hill in a S,S + W\ 
direction, passing for 3 miles over several terrace plains; we then 
reached the level of the valley of the H awash, which we crossed to 
the S*W* | W T for 6 miles, the latter part of the mad being very 
winding, from the I hickness of the jungle. 

As we approached the stream the country became thickly 
wooded wilh a variety of timber trees, but none of any great size ; 
amongst them were some fine specimens of the camel-thorn. On 
the ground we found marks of the rhinoceros aod elepEmnt; the 
dung of tlie latter was very plentiful, and the sliatlered branches 
of the trees bore evidence to their visits. After a march of 1 I 
miles we encamped near a low hill on the banks of ihe river, 2223 
feel above the level of the sew. With the H awash itself we were 
much disappointed; its breadth did not exceed 4D nr 50 yards, 
and its muddy stream, which ran at the rate of 3 mites an hour* 
was about 10 m 12 feel deep: its banks were about 20 feel above 
the surface of the stream ; and our guides staled that after heavy 
rains the level country on either side is overflowed for miles. 
Near our camp the river look a semi-circular curve, but its general 
course appeared to be X* and from ihe mountainous regions of 
the Gal] a, firm in^ in the northward, and taking its course toe he 
W. of Jebcl Abida. From all the accounts we received, it termi¬ 
nates in mi extensive lake near Aussa? most probably interrupted 
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in it* course to the Bahr As*d and Bay of Tajumo at^ 
period that volcanic action separated the water* of the salt lak 

This day was occupied in ttwwporUiig the baggage and 
cJJ2' to the bank. The were pM « ™ * 

construe led fromtho drift limber found on the shore, under ^U cb 
from twelve to twenty inflated water-skins were lasted, 
the whole verv buoyant. The transit of these rafts was facilitated 
bv means of a rope passed from bank to bank- On crowing \ o 
river we visited a small lake of dear water about 1 lm,c ™ m 1 ' 
this lake was about GOO yards in its longer diameter, and con¬ 
tained a number of bipp^oOmi and crocodiles, tvbich were con- 
tin uni l v rising tit the surface of ibe water to breathe. 
TSEEU-i. 12i rnilf W. hr N, 51 hour.. R«.1 (ood 1 

6 Ml ih, northern -dnUto 

H.Woul. W». * *• ri"1' <" Mdtakn, -d **» 

« mile of hill; «n,l »°nj Mir). B» » A* 
take of Ilulabulu {?), prettily situated in a gten hollow, with 
precipitous sloping banks, apparently die site of an e*tmct craier 
Ktcrs were of a sulphurous and saline nature, and are m great 
repute with the natives for their cleansing And bleaching qualities. 
The mad then passed over small grassy plains, shut in jjwnnsJ 
hills of no great elevation, but of a decided volcanic ^railer be 
craters of son if of them being very apparent. I be M^hbounug 
Ss wherever they showed above the soil, were of black Ura. 
which appeared to extend over a surface a^t 8 m.i«m diameter. 
Ai the 8th mile the lake of Lc-aducaioem »gR i ntt^nd onlhe 
plain and about J mile to the southward. Striking off the road, 
we proceed«1 to it* banks ; it is a pretty lake of good water, about 
Smil^ in diameter, bonk reel with a dense jungle, the resort of 
elepCu; its margin Covered with the lotus-plant, and teeming 
wilE geese, ducks, ami other aquatic fowl. I here was a small 
Tlnsui of huts near the lake, and the women were driving down 
Uiei flocks of sheep and goats as we approached; reluming to 
e mad, we passrnl over a bare open plain without gras, for 3 or 
mor^milcs. when we came to two small stone enclosures, in which 
from noles were suspended as trophies the stuffed heads of two 
S slain in the neighbourhood some years ago; then posing a 
small group of huts, we at length, after a inarch of 4 mites, 
reached the wadi at Aswbod, .» which we lound a plentiful 
S2S of water; but very little grass could be found in the 
SLurWl for our cattle. From lbs station we had a fine 
SS of the lofiv mountains of Abyssinia. nsmg range bcyoml 
range, and naqLl with clouds. At eight had very beary nnu. 
m,-Dathura in Wadi Koka., 12% miles W. by ^ 
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hour*. Road hilly; water good ami plentiful; forage ahun- 
ilam. 

Fine cool morning; slatted at J-pasl 6 a.m. t passed for 6 miles 
over the Assaboti plain, which as yesterday was nearly destitute 
of vegetation, and hut thinly wooded, the wide-spreading cntnel- 
ihont acacia tormina the most striking object in the scene; pnt$cd 
for a short distance along h hend of the Aisafaoli Wadi, and, soon 
after, the hilly country at the foot of the Habesh range com¬ 
menced near a halting-ground called Aikond. Our road now 
passed over hill and dale, thickly wooded, with a great variety of 
trees, the camel-thorn, bain nil, and tamarind being most (rmucni, 
whilst the under surface was completely covered with the soctr- 
tnne aloe-plant, which here grows most Luxuriantly, and might be 
rendered a valuable article of commerce. At the iOlh mile 
we came to the pebbly bed of a mountain-stream railed the 
Wadi Kokai. running to the eastward toward* the Hawdsh; 
our road fur‘4 miles now passed either along its hanks or through 
it* bed, where, not withstand tug last night's heavy rain, we found 
no water; at times passing through narrow ravines shut in bv pre- 
i ipitons rocks, emerging 1mm one of which wp entered on the 
small open spare caller 1 IXithura, where we encamped, and in the 
bed of the stream found abundance of dear crystal water By 
the boiling-point of water the height of this station above the 
level of dm sea was found to be 29-1-1 feet. We were Imre visited 
by the Walasma Mahomed, governor of the Mussulman pro¬ 
vinces m the lower country, (he first Abyssinian potentate we hove 
met, 1 

I-i/A—Halted. 


2 hours. Road hilly; 


I 5/A— Dunutuili, 5 miles W, by N. 
water abundant j forage rather scarce. 

Started at i-past IV, escorted by the Walasma Mahomed and 
about of his people, the mad gradually ascending and passing 

over a hilly and wooded country alfunding with the aloe-plant 
and having deep valley* opening to the N, and S. At the 5th 
rmle rame to the first cultivated ground, end shortly afterward* 
encamped on a small open space railed Pinomali, when- ihe 
duties on articles arriving by the Adal kafdss are levied ; during 
this days march we ascended considerably. but the dtmale *tiU 
citniimjE^s v^r y hot 

IfiW.-l’erri, 2 miles W.. J hour. Road good; water abtrn- 
rfnnt,. bot iuslant i forage very scares. 

Crossed a hilly tract, with occasional patches of cullimti.rn for 

, 61 **?• ,h,r fim v ‘0sge w e have seen since leaving 

1 Ajurra. lie hrfuses were of a circular form, with coniral w fs, 
and peri lled generally on the sides and summits of the surround¬ 
ing lulls; our tem was pitched on a small open space below, 
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where we spent * very Hot day, much inconvenienced by the nume¬ 
rous viaitum curiuiity brought to the snot. 

IJtk^A Uu naibi, 13 miles S. VV,, 6 hours, Ri isul ino tin Eai ium#; 
water good and abundant; forage very scarce. _ _ 

Started for Aliu Miibaescorted by *. party ofllX 1 match!ock-mtn 
under Aytu Katanta, our l>as!gage being oirrieil by porters, the 
road biting too mountainous for ranieis. We first passed over a 
low point tu the S. of Ferri, and then along a willey wnuLin? to 
tlit S.W., I lie road at times nintung along the precipitous sules oi 
its bills, and then descending into the bed of a !me monninm- 
torrent at their foot •, the aspect of the country becoming most 
verdant and extensively cultivated, small villages being |wrched 
on most of the numerous peaked hills we passed. At the yth 
mile passed through a gap in the rouge extending from Gncho, 
leaving the village of Aigibha on the summit of a high lull to the 
E., the first Christian village in I fat, and the spot where the 
late .Mr, Airstou was interred. We then entered a triangular 
district ipunediately below Ank^bar. Ijoqndetl to the N, by ihe 
ruggetl spur projecting from the lofty pe»k at Emoin&ret (the 
Mather of Grace), to the S, by a range wmmtnting at the pr^ 
iecliiigpeak of Losa. the b-ise betweta ihe iwo jwinls being about 
ID miles, The road winding to the S.W. passes over a mom- 
tninous tract, traversing valleys and successive ranges of hills, nud 
crossing the Ixtls of two mountain-streams, the country highly 
cultivated* and each roundel hill beto|f crowned with a small 
duster of cottages* The vegetation was most Luxuriant, Approach' 
tug til character to that of Kurn|i^- After art lntcrcitm^ march 
of\% miles, we reached Aliu amha, a large slragfltng Ullage built 
near the extremity of a spur from the range near Ankdbar, having 
a small stream running through die valley at its foot* By thermo- 
metrical oljservatioiis it was determined to be 52/1 leel above the 
level of the ae^ Aliu mu In is inhabited chiefly hy the Mubome- 
dans, and is the principal mart for slaves to which the Danikil 
dealers resort, an extensive market being held here every Friday. 

On our arrival we were lodged to a wretched* ham-hke house, 
and were detained here until the 1st of August, when the mission 
proceeded to meet the king of Sliwd* , 

Awjml 4ik— AitWbar, b miles westerly, 2 hours, Road 
moutiiaiucpus and steep; water abundant and good ; forage scarce. 

The road front Alto umba to the capital winds U> the westward, 
with a very steep ascent in parts, for about (j mdes to^the summit 
of the high range of mountains which run from X, to b Ankdbar 
is built on two wooded bUU; the northern one strongly pal bath <1* 
exclusively occupied by the residence *f the king and its 
numerous tmi tsuildings; the southern thickly clustered with 
houses, forming i| L ^ capital of ihe kingdom of Sliwa. Ankdbar* 
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* S^iXV^fST 1 Sn T 'ti? #4r * 1,io "*; wus llrk?rinmcJ 

Ta w i w K rr, I d iy he r,Julc is P Iaecd 

“ , L ’_ , e | > o l tu»-|xnat of the thermometer gives 

an Jmtajita, the level of the sea of 8108 feet, ®rrobo£ied 
I^ 'he mildness of the chmste, the Ibortnomcler during August 
and September never having nsen above Go*, ™d if, 0 hafing 
bwn the minumuii. 45 

Total days' marches, 36; miles, 372; hours, 174. 


%/!' /, *2{* fT* Vormo/ion refofiw to toe 

2£j JBj Ijoulenant W. C. Barker, 1. 
attached fa the Mission to Srtncd. 

Sets ™ uT Ai * Tajurraf 11 sui) j wt " r *• **«* «f 

X“ 7 R ‘ ,mcitl l»v name, ansious to return to his native 

couiitrj accomjwmcd the mission os a horse-keeper. He ™ V c 
me the following account of Harrnr. together with a narrative () f 
hi* journey timber, and thence toZeih*, which I relate in hi. 
nim words. ■ 

to Il/Zv F*T 0 A t- f nu “:’ 1 a villa S e *>“■»■* 2 miles 

1 !. 3e ^ ^ of A m nmlia. About seven venrs it™ [ | e fi riJY 

native country w„L a kafila of about >00 as**. fhee afljmri | s 
berng us «l m preference to camels. The people 0 f the kafila 
lhcn> PnnClpil y nfttlVcs o( Harrar: they had many slaves with 

4nklhL^»SfiJ £ ?i <,,, H a Tillj !S* a *» u ‘ H to eastward of 
Ankfibcr {nhither the Ilarmr kafila always resort), in the month 

bankl n % A‘jf* Vt o1 tll, ‘ liay '* T ^ rch arrived at the 

banks of the I lou tish ; cross,„g which « fl filled our water-skin* 

s d thrs e i r >s m findiB ® *■«"■ °»** 

l‘i j££ a? WC 7 me * 1 wn ^»ng*rt«* called Sirkc or 
.-ir^e, where there are bot-sprmgs. The third day a f l( , r e|U inine 

SSSST^ "I r ErrUr ’ sitU5,ed in ,l Pl“« *» the fo4 

of the Galla hilU where there is a wadi with csceficnt w ater.- 

vaied 6 ™!™"' W? f e f nbcd P^ing through an unculri- 
J,t . K f ’ ! n ,a c< **7 Want, « Tlll e tnbet of the Adriil, who 
subsist hy plunderwoe to the unfortunate straggler in these 
parts, for be is sure to he cm off. The AtMil in general £ 
anyih'ng hut a g<n*I character; they are described t hoi™ 
ceedmgly ferocious and blood thirsty. For Tear of them the ELbu 

SlT,."” **• " «'»*• 13 imul „ 

Errur is a place much resorted to .by the surrounding tribes, 
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especially in the dry season. To the N, dwells the tribe of the 
Gtirguraltj who arc Mahometans* and subject to she Essnh 
Somauli; to the -S. dwells the tribe of Aigubah Gaik ; and to the 
E. the Noli and AHa Galla—the former occupying the N. and 
the latter the S, side of the Paul to Harrar. 

The Gaik are gene rally pagans; there are, however, some few 
Mahomedans among them- From Error to Harrar the road is 
over stony ground, tolerably level; guns might be conveyed by 
this mad on (heir carriages. To continue the narrative of my in¬ 
formant :— 

** On the morning of the fifth day after quitting Emir we ar¬ 
rived ot Harrar, having traveller! Sjy daily marches, of about 10 
miles. We had water at each halting place; aod the people we 
met with were very civil. 

'■ 1 remained at Harrar and in the vie i nilv thereof for six year** 
doting which period there were several battles fought between 
the Harrar people and the GalLa, in one of w h ich l was engaged on 
the part of die Emitr, and received a spear-wound in my right cheek. 

Having determined to perform the hadj, 1 quitted Harrar 
with a kafik proceeding to Ze'ilah. The goods of the merchants 
ami our baggage being carried on asses, we travelled slowly (for 
it w as the hot season), marching about three hours, or 7 or & mites 
cadi day. We frequently had to carry water with us for two 
days. On the 20th day we arrived at Zeikh : thence l proceeded 
to Mecca; and, having performed the hadj. returned to Tajurah, 
intending to proceed lo my native country through that of the 
IbuiiikiL 

” The Dandkil tell you that the Essahaad Gaik are thieves 
and tnuplerers—do not believe them ; 1 have seen them F and oan 
therefore judge : the Danikil are bad people* and that you know r . 

"Having a little money, 1 shall become a trader; but God 
forbid I should ever pass through the country of the jkmlkil to 
Tajnrrah, 

•* Insbullah after the Ramadan. 1 shall go to Zeikh by way 
of Harrar/ 1 

From Rnme&t Ullah's narrative the town of Harrar appears 
It) be situated about 192 miles E- of Aided her, anil about 150 
miles S*SAV + of Zeilab, in a verdant valley almost encircled by 
hill*. It has a wall round il built of stone ami mud, which is 
kept in good repair ; its height is about 3 2 feet, and the thickness 
3 feel, and in circumference 2 hours 1 quick marching. 

There are five gales, viz, Msma-din-bum—by this gate the 
Habesh kafik enters and departs; ^uktal-bnm, Jfor the Arru&ie 
kafik- Ruddaru-burri, towards the Aik Gaik; Argobah-hurri, 
bv w hich the Berbera kafik enters and deports; and Assum- 
burn, for the Zeibb kafik, 4 
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The Gfilln approach rinse to itie town on the N. To the 
N»W l dwell the NuliGalln; to the S. the Alla Galb—iheso 
two arc very powerful irtI'-rvs. mostly pagans; io the N-E. dwell 
the lril>e of Giri Galla. who are Mahometans; and to the S,E , 
towards Berbers* the tribes of the Jarttt* RnluL Bursub, Ruriiak 
am! Gotti fUlk—many of whom are also Mahomed a ns, 

The houses of the Hunan are gencurlly built of stone, and 
white washed, with flat roofs, There are, however, some few huts 
resembling those of Shwu. The emtr and a few of the principal 
people have houses of two stories. There are ninny mosques, the 
principal of which is called El - Jamah; it has two tali minarets. 
The town is well supplied with water from numerous springs in 
its vicinity; there are no wells nr springs within ilie walla 

The ruler of Hairar governs with the title of emir; the name 
of the present emfr is Abu Rekr, The succession is here¬ 
ditary. As is the cast* in ,Shw£ n the male relatives of the reigning 
prime are said t« be all confined in vaults, from which they are 
seldom allowed to emerge. Should the emir, however, at any 
time need their services, they are released, and frequently pre¬ 
ferred to situations of great trust; but on the slightest suspicion 
that they are plotting against the government, or should they 
become too popular, they are speedily sent back to their vaulss 
again. 

1 be military force of I lurrur is very small, consisting of from 
150 to 200 matchlock men, 100 cavalry armed with long spears, 
GO spearmen on foot, and a few archers. I nsignificant however, 
as this force really is, the matchlock men alone render it far supe¬ 
rior to that of the neighbouring tribes, who have a great dread of 
fire-arms; they have not even & single matchlock in their pos¬ 
session* The Galla are, however, said to be good horsemen, and 
frequently manage lu surprise the Harrari w hen least expected i 
they luave never* however* been able to enter the tow n; indeed, 
$o great i$ their dread of the matchlock men, they have never ven¬ 
tured to attack it. They do much mischief by carrying off the 
crops about harvest lime (for the country fur miles round is said 
to he highly cultivated by the Harrari) and by robbing the 
kafilas, fur w hich it is said the emir retaliates severely by burning 
ami deaicoying their villages. 

In time of peace the Gat I a, before being perm it ted to enter 
the town, have all their Brins but their jaiiibir or rresi taken 
from them, which arc lodged with the emir nntil they depart, and 
are then restored to them. The same practice prevails at Ze d a 
with regard to the Essnh Samuil* 

Of the number of the population I could obtain no account; it 
must, however* he great, as the houses are said to he built very 
close together, The principal occupation of the jwople is that of 
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tilling the soil, which fur several mile* * round is highly cultivated, 
producing coffee, when!, jowari, hurley, Ac,; they also have a 
variety of fruits and vegetables. The hint (a small plant, the 
leaves of which are said to possess cm intoxicating quality, and of 
which the Arabs in Yemen, where it is also found, are exceed¬ 
ingly fond) is said to abound ill great quantities. 1 he ground is 
irrigated by artificial means from numerous springs or fountains, 
as mv informant called them. 

Coffee is the most important article produced} at least 2000 
bales are yearly exported to the sca-coast, to the ports of Berber.! 
and Zeila, and thence to Arabia ami India; timdly to the Euro¬ 
pean markets, where it is sold as Mocha coffee. 

lies ides tilling the ground the men have liut little occupation ; 
the women,ml in other Eastern countries, performing all the house* 
hold work: there are, however, wearers, blacksmiths, and gold 
sold silver smitin. 

The dress of the inhabitants is similar to that of the inhabitants 
of Shwd, consisting tif one long cotton cloili wound round the 
body and over the left shoulder} it is generally ornamented with 
a red border. None hut hnjis, and the emir and his family, with 
a few of the principal people, ure permitted to wear turliana, the 
rest bareheiuJct] ; nil went snndaltj, eicfcptlbc w ihocii, \ he 
emir dresses after the custom of the Arabs ; he generally w cars silk. 

German crowns are current, but not plentiful, trade being 
generally carried on by barter. There is a small copper coin, 
called inahalnk, twenty-two of which are equal to a nominal com 
called nsl)ufie, forty of which latter nre equal to one German 
crown. The mahaluk resembles the dewanni of Jidda ; on the 
one side is inscribed in Arabic characters /,«- Utah tl t If tilt, and 
on the reverse the name of the reiguing prince, 

Hnrrnr may certainly he considered, tor that region, a great 
commercial town. Kafdas are arriving from, or departing to, 
various quarters at all seasons: the principal are those which 
trade to Berbers. Zciln, Shorab Cbereher. and Anisic: there ure 
also smaller kaGlas that trade to Amin, Ugadm* and other parts 
of the SomnuU country. 

There are three kalibis that depart yearly for Berbers, between 
the mouths of October and March, occupying from 40 to 40 
davs on the road. Camels are used in tin* journey laden with 
coffee, rowan, ghee, ostrich feathers, Ac.: they have also an 
article called wars in Arabia, w hich was described to me »«>»«* 
filial like E.iilinm in cipppatancc; it h us<h! by \ ihc[Arabs as aoi 
uiuitncnt £br cooling tbe body; it ** a!s« miatcU wulx our ami 
made up iuto cakes, which are said to he very palatable. 1 hey 
export also to Her her a slaves, both male and lemale, and targe 
quantities of gum and myrrh,* 
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In return they receive blue and white coarse cloths, Indian 
piece goods, European prints, silks, silk thread, shawK reel cotton 
ybhi called slannSnl], treads. zinc, copper wire* frankincense, and 
Mur^ut or Bokhur somuli (?)- 

The March koGta is the principal one. 1 was in Bnrlrera in 
March, 1841* w hen il arrived : it consisted of about 2000 camels, 
1 was informed subsequently that these did nol all belong to 
Harrow but that several of the smaller kafilas bad joined coin- 
ptfiy on the road. 

There arc three kafilas to Zeds yearly; ihe articles of export 
and import being much the same as to and from Berber*. In 
addition, they also export to Ze'ilah ini del, wheat, beans, &c. 

Smaller kali (a* trade almost monthly to Shw£, except during 
tile rainy season. In former times a large kafih, called the Ebu, 
used to travel yearly M consisting of about GtlQ asses ; but since the 
accession of the present emir the country has been in U*> un¬ 
settled a iiatc to penult such a risk of property. I was given to 
understand that the kafilas at present go by stealth, as the emir is 
averse lo their passing through the country of the Galla i but ? as 
they generally return successful, nothing is said to them. 

While we were residing at Ankdber f about the middle of 
August, a small party arrived from Horr&r* with letters from the 
emir to Sabeli Selasse, It is said these letters were requeshng 
the assistance of his majesty 4v to keep lhe road clear." They set 
off on the 6lh of September with the king's answer (which was 
said to have been favonruble), and also with presents from him for 
the several chieftains on the road. They returned on the I 11h, 
lulling lost the letter* in attempting to cross the Haw ash: the 
parly consisted of about ten men. 

The exports from 1 larvar to Shun are chiefly coarse blue cloth, 
red cotton yarns, &e.; in return they receive slaves, mulcs f 
horses, &c. 

With the Arusie Galla ihe people of Hairar have also con¬ 
siderable trade. My informant resided there for five months. It 
is situated 10 days from a kafda, lu S.W. of Harrar. Arusie is 
a large town, or rather encampment «f the Gall a, whither the 
several tribes resort, each governed by its own chieftain. 

Between Arusie anti Harrar, and at 3 days 1 journey from the 
former flows the river Wabi, which h said to be as large m the 
FI awash; its course runs to the S.E., through the country of aliE* 
Somauli, towards the sea-const, 

Mr. Krapf kindly furnished me w ith the following information 
relative to tins river, which he obtained from a native of Gurfegiie* 
who says that tljere is a district culled Wahblj between hi* Unlive 
village /\ri nelleUe and Da urn, w r here n river rises which has the 
name uf the district. This river flows to the eastward through 
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the Gul I a tribe of Maroko ; mid thrn on the side of the Arusic 
Galla. another river, called Knrki from the name of the district, 
also rises in the country of the Koorlftb near the lake Suai: 
this river, joiiiwl with another vailed Kolia, falls into the Tlobaia, 
with which the Wibi joins on the eastern side of Anisic. The 
farther course of the river is unknown, but it is certain that il 
does not join the Haw&siu 

The articles of export to Arusie arc heads, copper wire, blue 
and white cotton lioths, &e,. for whieb the}' receive rattle prin¬ 
cipal ly, also k iimbi anti wurs. ( . 

Cbercher is situated in the Gallo country, G days journey to 
S.E. of Ankdber. and days* journcy from Hnrrnr. The artic!es 
In,ill gf export anil import are the same as Annie. 

The Harrari are rigid MahomedMis, paying strict attention to 
the fasts and ceremonies enjoined by that religion. There arc 
said to 1« many jnosques within the town, forty-four of which are 
the abode of onlich (saints?), the dtief of whom is called Alkadir. 
They are supposed to be the invisible defenders, not only of the 
town, but also to accompany the people in their expeditions 
against the Galla. t 

Were one to doubt their existence, the reply immediately is 
" How could wo so long not only have vithalood , but triumphed 
over the numerous forms of the Galla, had ?re not been assisted 
by the oulieh I M 

Although the language of the 1 larrari hears an affinity to the 
Am tonic, vet it is said they use the Arabic character in their 
writing*. This, indeed, is not unlikely, as it is a common custom 
for the Mabomedans of Shwi to write the Amtwric language in 
that character. 

The climate is said to bo similar to that of the Shwa. but not 
quite so cold. 

There are no dudes on exports, and even on imports the duty 
i* but trilling, for one ass-load of doth the duty is one tube or 
dress, such os is generally worn by the people, consisting of about 
30 cubits of white cotton’doth, w hich is generally one cubit wide. 
Three widths of 10 cubits thus form a dress. 

Fur slave* they pay a duly of one frazil, or 2S jmunds weight of 
anc, which at Harrar is considered equivalent u> two German 
crowns. I could not ascertain the number of slaves imported 
yearly, but it is no doubt considerable. 

While at Ankdbcr I bad an opportunity of ronlinning the 
account given above of the route from Shwi to Harrsr, nud 
thence to Zcila; fur t met there with one Mahomed Said, of the 
tribe *f the Mycrteyn Somauli, who inhabit ihc (bast to the east¬ 
ward of Berbers. This man travelled from Zella Lo Hnrm, juat 
afier the hot season, on the const, The following arc the names 
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of the itmballa or halting-place*: — Tacushab* Hohowanab, 
Wunabilh, Kurbutli, Dabbclli, Dahinmmh. Elungirob,. Elan, 
Jiggigir, Pullanullb A march. Kuth Artu p Jild Eskb* Ballaw 
Harray. 

The two last hailing-place* are in the country of the N utt 
fialla. the former that of the Essah Sumili* At ibis season he 
found water at each halting-place. A messenger could perform 
tliis journey, he informed me. In six or seven days. He quilled 
Hnrrar on the first day of la** Ramadan (2Sih Oeudier, 1840)* 
and arrived at Kuldas on the ] Jib. The following are the 
name* of the halting-plat es ; —Jild Eisnb, lTsu* Sahbulfow p 
Errur; Mtiln T Dunhwkft, Biilun, banks nf the Hnwasfo Oak- 
belie, Jahihullo, Asuka, KuIdas— in all twelve halting-places. 
A nifueflgcr on a mule could perform this journey in b days 
As this was after die rains in the interior, they had no want of 
water, but found it plentifully at each halting- place. 

It would appear front lhit statement dial a messenger from the 
frontier village Kuldas could reach Zed ft by way of Horror in 
15 days, and by a direct route through the country of tbeSamauli 
probably in 12 or 13 days. 

A kaiiIn could perform the journey in 27 days ; Inti it is a 
common c ustom to halt at certain places for a few days to dispose 
iif their merchandize to the Retlawi, h must be borne in mind,, 
that on this route there is no ascending MOO or 1500 feet above 
the sea to descend 600 feet below its level; or T in a word, there 
U no Bahr-asal; indeed * throng fa the greater pari of the route, I 
was informc<h guns could be transported on ibeir carriages. 

Experience has shown that implicit reliance cannot he placed 
on information gained merely Irani native traders. ] am inclined, 
however, to place much reliance on the information given me by 
Komeat Ullnh. His mute from 1 larrar to Kuldas is confirmed 
not only by .Mahomed Said, but also by ihe arrival of the meaten- 
ger# from ihe emir to Saheli Selasse. And as Romeat Ullnli bos 
offered to accompany me after the Ramadan, l do not think he 
would run ihe risk of being exposed by giving wrong information. 

The foregoing account is from notes made at various times. I 
find, on referring to my journal of November* 1340* that from 
information obtained at Zellsh—* 4 Harrar is said to he situated 
to the S.YV. of this port, a journey of 15 or 20 days for ft kafila p 
or a 7 days' journey for a messenger. The kMila*, however, 
loiter nn the road, nnd frequently dispose of their goods to the 
Essah p who are said la be scattered about the country. H armr is 
said to be a large town surrounded by a wall j the inhabitants 
have no guns, but plenty of matchlocks/' So that my informant's 
account of this part of the route also may be said to be con¬ 
firmed. * 
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\ X.—Rtule /r«n A»kdl>cr to Dima- By I>r. Bek e. ComaA- 

nit’Atcd bv I he A frican CiviliioiiOO S+icicly. 

Dim®, 15^ December* 1841. 

It was not till the morning of the t9ih of October that t 
. Auittcd Angolalla. Tl.e point first to lie mode I»y me wu 
An^rdut, in the county of the Abba M utile, a powerful Galla 
chieftain, whose possessions extend nearly, if not quite, to the 
A bai; and there 1 was to remain till his return from accompanying 
the Nee os on an expedition, on which be bad set out only the 
day before my departure; after which be was to see to my crossing 

the Abu in safety. . , 

Mv road lav across ihc meadows to the W . of the capital as 
far as the village of Fichu, where the small stream of the k»sjic 
name is (Tossed, shortly above its junction with the Chacka. 
This latter river is also soon crossed, as well os another tributary 
called the Kalla Chicba The country about these rivers is 
ruckv, il being in ibd immediate vicinity of die pimit where lliey 
fall precipitously several hundred feet into a ravine which con¬ 
tinues far north-westward, and which would appear to cl use (be 
level country in tlint direction. After passing these rivers the 
itiad ramlimics for s^mc time north-westward nloog tlie sme of 
this ravine, losing Cherhos, as well as numerous other village, 
situated in a beautiful fertile country, slightly undulate* and 
adorned with trees. This oounlry was formerly conquered and 
taken piisscssiei! of by the tribe ■ of Abiclm Gall as, "bo si ill con- 
iitme to occupy it: but they are at present Christians and the 
prov able subjects of the Negus. Subsequently the d tenet of 
Wiin h entered j occupied by the tribe of Gebui Gallas a now j”° 
subjected, possessing numerous villages in a rich country, l hr 
Governor of this district is Aito YVokisa, at whose house, situated 
on a alight eminence, 1 passed the night. There is Very little 
stale about this Governor, who is, 1 apprehend, link more than a 

farmer of the Negus’s. . , 

Oct. 20tA._Quitting Aim YVokisa s house, the road contemw 

for some little distance N.YY*. through the district of Wain, and 
then attain approaches the ravine, after which it lakes a more 
westerly direction through the district of lljtrru, the country be- 
enming flancr. less fertile, and without villages or trees but 
affording pasture to numerous herds. Tins is a portion of the 
ancient province of Shwi Mieda, which stretches to same distance 
to the s’ In the district of Enari (forming part uf the province), 
which we subsequently entered, the pi am narrows between the 
valley of the river Ik^cna and that of the Adakn (which latter 
river is fonned by the junction uf the Cbiehn wttb the Beresa), 
and at length it ends in a point across which a slockade is throw n. 
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at the gate of which travellers are stopped till the Governor** 
permission is obtained for their passage, Upon the ndmi^sion 
their road jmsscs round to the right within this stockade* but out¬ 
side of an inner one* descending almost perpendicularly down 
abrupt basaltic rocks, by a narrow path impracticable for bcasi-^i 
of burthen. My luggage had, consequently, to be unloaded at 
the outer gate* and turned an moo's Lnicks to near the bottom of 
this pass, where it was reloaded- After descending a cross valley, 
between the two principal ones* which is. howler, far from attain¬ 
ing their depth, the road winds round to the left and up a separate 
mass of mck of considerable extent* forming the Aruba* or Hill- 
fort of Dcy, the residence of Aito Hi saner; the Governor of the 
province of Moral, which name the country liears from the jMjinl 
where the descent from SIiwji Mreda begins. On reaching the 
to p of the Amba one finds oneself on a level of emffmcnl 03 c in it 
lo eon Lain a to! era lily large village of the Governor's retainers, 
reaching on, the west side to the Church of St. George* after 
which the ground begins n> fall. The el evasion of Dcy, which is 
merely a cimtiuuaiion of dir plateau of Shwii Mieda* I found lo hr 
7NS7 foot, hclng only between HOG and 700 feet lower than 
A ago! alia- The fortress of Dcy is a very important station, 
situated as it is at the junction of the Adahai and Birseun, and 
bring thus the key to the high plain country to the W, f at the 
same time that it Commands the muunininuus country below it in 
the opposite direction. There arc only three mads by which it is 
at all accessible, and only one of these is practicable for beasts of 
burthen, the other two being through mere fissures in the ruck* 
by which only one person can pass at 0 time. Aito Risdner was 
not sit home, being with the A'cgds; but I was extremely wed 
received by his lady, although, according to etiquette, she ivas not 
visible during her husband's alienee. 

22nrfi—l did, not leave Dey till dais morning. The road at 
first went, fur some little distance* post the Church of Si. George, 
most deligblfuUy situated on a level and smooth plot of grass 
studded with cypresses, and commanding an extensive view over 
the volleys to the N *and S« The baggie-horses having to make 
a long circuit round the Amba, I remained seated here for up¬ 
wards of an hour, when, seeing them below, 1 descended by a 
chasm in the rock still worse than that by Ertari, to the large 
village or town of Debra Be&erai s belonging to the monastery of 
Siena Markus, a celebrated Abyssinian Saint, which is situated at 
the extreme E> of the village* Before us ia a direction nearly 
W- lay the Amba of Yfiwab* at a much lower elevation, atul ut 
this our course tvas now directed by a very circuitous. aqfl* at 
times, difficult rood, always descending. At some distance down 
wc came to a view of the river Bersepa, running in a steep valley 
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to join the Jummn, h rises in the country of the Ablchn 
Gtllo, anti, in tbe lower part of its course, divides the province 
of EnsalTO from that of Mordt. After considerable delay, «n 
Recount of the difficult nature of die mad, it at length got very 
level, and, about tio-.m, we arrived at a small stream running E. 
and then northward tsj the Jamma; shortly after which 1 was 
met by a venerable old priest, w ho entreated me to pul up at his 
bouse close by, for the purpose of prescribing for bis sick daugh¬ 
ter. I could not resist Ins earnest ent reat tea, and t herefore* instead 
of continuing my course down to the valley, I turned towards 
Yawalo, ascending the Am ha some little way, on the N. side of 
which the priest's bouse is pi ami, commanding a pleasing view 
of the Jultima flowing from R. lo W. p with the province 
MorabUlte beioiid it. 

23rd .— 1 This morning we continued the descent of the xnoun* 
taios, approaching the junction of the Jumma {Adabai) and 
Beiascnci, which was visible in about | an hour, just after passing 
the vifcloge of Knlctiii, close to a small torrent running to the 
former river. The point of the mountain U now turned* and the 
mad continues nearly W., descending towards the Beracna, very 
steep and winding. By degrees it gels rather more level, am: I m 
length turns southward to lbe river, which we reached at ^ past 
10 o'clock. Its stony bed is about 100 feet broad, but maw dry, 
with the exception of a small stream scarcely 2 feet w ide T running 
briskly in ft direction about .NAY. A patch of jungle about 
200 yards wide separate* this branch of the river from another 
somewhat broader, but which was quite dry. After leaving the 
'river. our course lay through a low country, partly jungle, but 
chiefly cultivated, bearing crops of pulse, tobacco, cotton, maize. 
Sic, The district to the S- of the Bcrsena, tailed Ensarro, is 
under the government of Aim Merril* to whose residence wcmv 
proceeded. The country, which at first is Bah soon got* monn- 
taintms. and the mountains appear all to drop towards the junction 
of the Bcrscna with the Jamma, with the former of which 
rivers all the streams and ravines communicate, where it meets 
with the latter. In the course of the first hour from the Berama* 
the stony dry Ixds caf two other streams are crossed, after w hich 
the road ascends a gorge in the mountains, and, after jmssing the 
village of Derafca. it becomes more level, continuing below a ina^s 
of basaltic rock to die left, which rises abruptly from the sort of 
plain on which we were, in a lengthened terrace, towards the 
point of which we proceeded. In about an hour we began a very 
steep ascent westward up the face of tins terrace, and. when just 
at thc^suminiti turned round sharp to Wdln, the fcsidence of the 
Governor* situated at the extreme point, Aim Merrit was, like 
Aho Bisduer, absent ; but thu reception 1 met with from his wife. 
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Aim SMsbigns* daughter, afforded a highly favourable fljwciimni 
a\ Abyssinian hospitality. She ill so was nut visible, by I her ser¬ 
vants, who were in attendance on nm it nil hours, reffl>ftal to her 
my slightest wants, which were instantly satisfied. A few trifling 
presents were received by this lady* as d 1 were conferring a great 
obligation on her Tor which she could not show herself sufficiently 
grateful- 

25/A.—We remained at Wdla until this morning, anil* on leav¬ 
ing* proceeded on foot to the torrent Kens*; which, below where 
we passed it* continues its course north ward far beneath us to the 
right. From thence* the rood lay over level ground, a low er terrace 
being to our left, whilst another descended below us on the right. 
In about ^ nan huur we reached the river Bon with which the 
Kersa unites, ns does also another small stream from the opposite 
stile: the Bon then continues it* course to the .Minina. The 
country of Er&nrro, of which we hud an extensive view, lies far 
below* find its numerous villages demonstrate its fertility and large 
population. The inhabitants, as u r ell as those of Moral, are all 
A hyssinians* the Gal las having now p penetrated into those coun¬ 
tries. After parsing several fcinall currents, all of which proceed 
to the Bon, our road turned round N. from the watershed by the 
steep winding path to the river Vein me* which has its course to 
the /icga IVddaiii* From thence the nnul continues more gra¬ 
dually descending towards the last-named river* in great part 
through a tolerably thick jungle of acacias* On reaching the 
steep bank a path lends down it, first N r and then S, T to the bed 
of the stream* which is about 200 yards broad, with a bottom of 
stones and sand. The stream itself was now only 20 feet wide, 
and about 18 inches deep in the Huddle* running pretty rapidly 
m the southern side of the channel, which has a N.W. course to 
the J&mrna. winding between bluffs of rock on either stile, A 
small stream joins the A it%a \\ (dniii from the oppiiskli. j jside, just 
at the point where we crossed it, anil to [lie V of this we begun 
ascending the mountains* w hich are not &u precipitate as those on 
the side we had left. They appear huiker up pi be a system of 
ridgE-i miming out from the high table land nearly parallel from 
8. to Ai. towards the Zi%a Wodaio, with cross valleys between 
thi in comm tin mating with that of that river. Augorcha, to which 
place our course was now directed* is situate on the summit of one 
nf these ridges, After pacing the village of Adclbgdi* which 
gives ils name to the district below it :ts far as llie river, we ap¬ 
proached the ridge on which Angdnlla is placed, At the top it 
is so narrow that a view is, at the same lime, obtained on both 
U P Ik® valley of the Zivgri VVtKhiiu to the left, and infci that 
oS Sifa Oil the right* The celebrated monastery of Debra Liba- 
li'^. founded by the Abyssinian* lawgiver and saint* Tokla 
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H&imanot, is fittnated on the rise of tlie land to the 8, of ike 
Jfiesra Wodflirij about S mile* S* ft. of Angoruha. AngcSreta is a 
snijil] village under the government of Aito Duritsa^a pcti y shtun 
of Abba Mij;dle t nnd Ini how, placed tit the upper part of the 
village, is defended by a stockade running across the ridge, which 
descends precipitously on both sides, and prevents further access, 

I \\m told hv Aito Diiriesa, that many years back gold was dis- 
con red on tie very summit of this mountain; this may be ques¬ 
tioned, but I believe it is an ascertained fact that some ol that 
metal lias been found near Debra Libation within the Iasi few years. 
At Aogtircha l remained until l beard of Abba MoaIle T s return 
to Genus hi* paternal seat, whither 1 wlus directed to go lu join 
him. Whilst at Angdrcba die treatment 1 received was very 
different from that 1 met with at the bouses of Aito ftisiner and 
Aito Merrit; nol T I believe, from a want of iodumiion on ike part 
of my host, but from his inability to do more for me, J he 
vicinity of Angdrcha is very mountainous and quite barren. 

Nou&nhtr'2nd .—Quilted Angdrrha this morning accompanied 
by Aito Dariesa and about a (loxcn attendants. Our road at first 
descended at I be back of the mountain, and over the valley of the 
river Siika; after which it took a SAY. direction* over gradually 
rising ground. The whole of the country here is very barren, 
priHliicing little but alqei, stunted araiins. &c. The valley »f the 
Yanafat, on the opposite side of A r-gdreka, now opened to our 
view, and the ground became more level, but still nsing, showing 
at ike same lime some signs of eullsvntton- We soon passed a 
couple of Hiuall streams, which together form iheYariafat; after 
which we came to the high table-land which extends from the 
Aba!, westward, to near Ankdher; and, after passing the large 
village of Doyo, we reached fiermr, a small village situate on a 
rising ground* in a well cultivated district, at a short distance 
W.S.W* from Mount Salila* The dwelling of Abba Moallc b 
plated not at the highest, bnl towards the lowest part of ike vil- 
inge, and is surmounted bv a high wooden fence* within w inch is a 
low wall of dry stones, tn hbs court this chief emulates the slate 
of the Negus. having his danrers. singers* Ac. | and In* <-stabluh- 
mem (as far as my experience enable* tee to decide), although cm 
a small scale, a [spears to teofl a more liberal fooling than that 
of his royal master, everything being in abundance, and supplied 
with an unsparing baud/ The tnimbitani* of Bus place ami ns 
vicinity belon *- to the paternal tribe of Abba MtifcUe, the 
GvUaa. whoacewr for the most part, if not entirely, omverted te 
Christianity. In fact Ite is generally spoken of .aa the duel of 
Mu«c*SeUla; but this is not altogether turret. J he Salala 
Gallas inhabit the mountain rf that name; Muger is beyond it 
to the SAY. Gerrar is the paternal &c^t of Abba Moalle, but he 
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jii^efeit jj 5 a residence Woglddi, to which place l accompanied 
Inm cm my nay to Gojam. 

4/A,—Tills looming l left Gerrar for WoglddL in the com- 
pntiyikd Abba Moallu. The suite of ibis chief Hits similar to that 
ill itse Negus, mid it was not mi □ very much smaller godc, 
numerous were Lis attendants. The way now led north-westward, 
reUtmtop towards the valley of the Ziega Wodnin, which wo had 
left on rjuiuin^ Angdrchrv The country through which we passed 
ib more billy than before ■ as, in fact, towards the W. the ground 
rbes general Ir y and, length forms mo unmini of ouisEderahfo 
deration. After a tolerably brisk ride of about three 1 tours we 
arrived at the Arnba of Geint Madkala, where Abba Moalle is 
erecting a seat, which is now nearly finished From thence the 
roail lay more lo the N T . + the country becoming more rough rind 
mountainous as we descended towards Wngitldi. This is a con¬ 
siderable village, like Angrircha, situate on a ridge overlooking 
I lie river Jinffla. The establishment of Abba MoaJle at ibis 
pbi e in on a much larger stole than at Gerrar, it being hit 
principal residence. The dwelling of this prince it placed near 
the edge of a precipice, from whence nn extosunve view is ob¬ 
tained of the low country as far ns the A bal. ihe grenler park 
ii riot the whole of which is subject to him. He it verv fond of 
titting. in the morning and evening. when the sun is low, on the 
lery brink of this precipice, enjoying the prospect of his domi- 
tl,ons+ ° n mnmg of our arrival ho sent for me to show me 
i be prospect, with the mountains of Gojam; and more than 
once, suljseqiicntly, [ met him at his favourite sp?t The treat- 
incni l eipcnenced from Abba Moalle was most kind and 
friendly. It is true I had to gives him a musket, which Lad been 
supplied me by die British embassy at Anted her, and a musical 
anuIF-box (both ol which I had intended fot the ruler of Gdjani) 

"" ™e of my single brace of pistols: but when it is consi ¬ 
dered lluitj without his good-will and protection, the Total would 
have been utterly impracticable, and that, as far as he was con- 
cemeti he did every thing for my conduct through this wild 
*nd hitherto umnsitcd country, the price paid bun was certainly 
mit loo high. On my road thus far I bad made frequent inquimv 
rLlter the nm Antictieta, which appears in our maps, but without 
VVojriJJi * scribe suggested ibrt it niusi be the 
Wnn^if. «Inch joins the Jimina ^.mewl^re In the N of 
n,.fidd (j hut does not rise in the vicinity of U,ai place. ' Ira 
poiiimn and course, ns bid down in ihe reaps, will therefore lie 
tolerably correct, 

^ deta T 1 ftt Wo f iddi until io ' ,] *y ; a< first #n at- 

kilW b^ <l T CC “ e r^ f 11 r : ttl,TC f Abba Moalle. wlm was 

b > lLe Jar “ Gaiks mirabiling the southern bank 0 f ± c 
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JwEiiiiin, which yfcurronce prevented hip frtHri ipt^kiD| lo him 
siUmt my clnpnrtnrc ; and subsequently to await the arrival of the 
Shunt of Lc!ifii> Aito Gal ate r r to whose capo 1 was to he com¬ 
mitted. He hating arrived yesterday, J this morning started m 
company with him and an escort of three men. The road at first 
lav down the ridLte of the mountain t< awards the G umbel, a sepa¬ 
rate a eii ha. where Abba Moalk'a treasures are kepi, which we 
left to i»ur right as we descended. After :t ride of about - J hours 
we reached the large stream Sieljna., which gives its name to ell 
the Gal la tribes in its ndghbourlKKxl. This river* w here we 
crossed it, is from 15 to 20 feel broad* in n channel of about three 
lime* that width, running rapidly, among atones, towards ihe 
Jimtrto. Soon after passing the ^ielma, a small tributary, tnllrd 
the Kariso, is crossed. The road thus far is rough, hut it alterwartfcs 
gels more level through the district of Gurj f which commences 
al the Kiriso. Another torrent, now dry. is wsoli sifter passed ; 
after w hich the district of Avfeo is cntered p ansi in half ail hour 
more the village of that name is reached. Front thence the road 
goes through a beautiful country to LUisa, the residence of my 
guide* The valleys in the immediate vicinity of the streams are 
deep and rough, and riot lied with jungle j but the plain country 
hens eon them. 1 ring at the fool of all, IU : u (that oi the Si id m a 
Gal] as) h is particularly beautifnU being all well cultivated, and 
sluihU'tl with villages adorned with trees. 

L Uk .—Our course to-day was first descending to the torrent 
Hidfillh and then to the little luderes river; after which w e came 
lo the great luileres river, which rum between steep banks, wish 
a stream about 10 feel broad. The whole of these streams seem 
lo come from Mount lieu, as a centre, and again to concentrate in 
a point of low country, which we had to avoid by going round, 
ns our course of \ esterday and to-day shows. Freno the 11 idiUh the 
district of Vara commences, extending as far as the (ireal Inderes, 
where that of Ada is entered, both belonging to the tribe of Bnyo 
Gallo. About an bour f t ride frocn the first Eiientl mcd river b ihe 
village of Ada, in a lovely rich level country. I hence the road 
descends to the dry torrent Yibugerhi, alter which it b^mes 
rough wild jungly, and so continue* till dose to AUd». the resi¬ 
dence of the Galia chief Glirkhi, subject to Abba Mwlle, to 
whose care I was committed by the Sbum of Lelisa, witli iiiitrui-- 
tLons to sre me across the .Jarnma to the resilience ot Mane 
Saburu T the independent chief of the Dnrrti Qabas. 

l*2th. _After ijuitliug Abiidis the road let! down the strep face 

of the mountains, through a thick jungle, lo the river J a inn a a, 
which* we readied after a descend pri mi pally nr* foot, of about 
ihrefc hours. The river winds, about VV.NAV. P between moun¬ 
tain which on both sides di[f into ihe stream, as is show n in Mr. 
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Sn.lt p s vieiv of die Tacafflifr; but here and there a breach b left, 
al one of which places we crossed. The stream was here about 
*2^ Vo 30 yards across, and die beach on each side about twice as 
much ; ihc current rapid, and in the centre about tbreo feet deep. 
The river Lnbbil joins the J amnia a very short distance above 
where w e crossed the latter river. On the northern side of the 
Jiirvmra, the mountains, though steep, are not so much so as on 
t tie smithem, nor is ihe jungle so thick. The country we now 
entered belong lo ihe Diiria Galias; and, after an ascent of 
about two inilesr we reached the first village, a tolerably large 
one, railed Dada. From thence the ground is more level. Suit 
only partially cultivated, being at first rather stony, ami beset w ith 
thorny acacia*, and then consisting almost entirely of fide mea¬ 
dows, After a ride of about tw r o hours through the country, on 
ascending a slight eminence, we obtained a sight of the river Abai, 
winding, Uke the Jam so a p between steep mountains; ami at tins 
distant appearing of not more consequence than that stream. 
Shortly after w hich we reached Selalkulla, a village situated on an 
insulated projection of die mountains litiing ihe valley of the 
Abai. the residence of Marie, the son of Saburo, whence, to dis¬ 
tinguish him from others of the same name, he is, according to 
the usual custom an this country, called Marie Sfiboro* SfdaJ- 
kulla is a collection of rude huts; that of the chief being little 
belter than those of his subjects, who seemed lo live almost on 
terms of equality with him* aud lo he kept in order only by the 
discipline of ihe Slick, winch he administers very freely. He 
Bays he is a Christian, nnd wears round hi a neck the blue string 
common in the A hyssiniaus ; hut 1 was assured by several persons 
that he and his whole tribe, with very few exceptions, ore pagan 
Gail us, 

Abba Mexile had done his best to secure my good recepliuit m 
this place by sending a messenger on before me, and by giving me 
two of his servants to accompany ine thus far- I had, however, 
anything but reason to be sail si ml with the treatment which 1 ex¬ 
perienced during a tedious detention here of ten days. The sole 
object of Marie seemed to he to get from me a* much a* lie pos- 
eiblv could; and had 1 not at Length made a dead stand, and in- 
■isled on returning to Abba M Dalle, rather than be subjected to 
his imposition*. I believe he would have gone tin with his de¬ 
mands until he bad stripped me of everything. Independently of 
a sword and a variety of other articles, I paid him ten dollars m 
money, an i min ease sum among these savage tribes, to whom the 
sight of silver is scarcely known. ]n itself this might nut be 
considered tuo'mudi for my safe conduct through a wijd am] 
dangerous country and across a large rapid river, but it was the 
manner in which he kept daily miring bis demands which induced 
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me lo make the strung opposition 1 did. At first it trns only three 
dollars, then five, then seven, then ten and even before I hud 
consented to pay tins last sum he hnd the modesty to ask for 
liversiv ! And after all not a single engagement made on bis side 
was kept, lie was to see me in pwfStt across the river, from 
■ whence ten hahiguxha (aimed men) Were Ut accompany mt to 
Shehrri, where the plain country of Godjam begins, a tad six were 
then to go w ith me as far as Dima, ihe residence cd the ]>eja*macb 
Gvsbtt; instead of all which lie went with me halfway down to 
the river, and then returned. leftring me at ihe mercy of his 
people, who allowed me in be robbed* and assisted m robbing me 
of nearly half my baggage. My escort, consisting of merely three 
or four unarmed mem instead of being a protection, required 
looking after ; and I was very glad when, on reaching Stoebad. they 
left inn altogether^ 

23rdf*—This aftemoon l lefi Frlalktilla, descending from ami 
p ari ng rnukr the sleep side of the Amba; and leaving Kundi, 
ihc residence of S&buro Marie's father. to she right, we passed 
ill rough the villages of S>£lkn and Falassi in Kayo* situated on the 
edge of a terrace of the val ley of the A bah the course of which 
river from the N was now plainly visible. Here we slopped for 
the night, having mine down lima far hi order dial we might have 
the whole day before us for crossing the river. 

2Uh + _Alter taking leave of Marie, most glad to get out of his 

clutches, 1 started at sunrise r escorted by a relation of his and a 
number of men, partly those of Marie binwelf and parity of the 
Shinn of K uvo, who were to transport me and my baggage acrs>ss 
the river. During our descent 1 was enterlaincd with ira^htful 
accounts of hippopotami and crocodiles* which, in addition to the 
Jarsa Gftlles, w ho were represented as a race of robbers and 
murderers, swarmed in the waters of the river an l infested its 
banks ; but 1 estimated these talcs at their projier value, and 
therefore was not at all surprised at seeing ihe numerous herds of 
Marie and bis father quietly gtujuog on the side* of the stream 
and drinking its waters- It was about 9 o'clock when we arrived 
a bend of the river which bere comes from the N.N.W., 
turning then round to the west ward. The stream runs rapidly, 
with Tver? winding course, among mountains, and with a very 
irregular width* at times with a broad shingly or sand; beach, and 
at others close under the bluff id the mountains. We did not 
cross here, but ascended a little wav along % bank of the river 
to a point w here it turns to the E-NX j and here, after a good 
deal of talk, it was derided that the passage should lie made. 
Whilwj escort were debating and quarrelling aitftng themselves, 
] ascertained the level of the river, which l made to be a tilde 
under 3000 (*2936) feel abevc lhal of the aea, which gives a 
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fall of little mata than a font per noils during the remaining 
course of its waters to the M^terranesnu The detenuioalinn of 
this height is interesting on another account, os. being in the 
immediate vicinity of the junction of the J&mxnOt ft'hich river 
concentrates in its bed the waters of all the rivers to the E of 
1 it shows the drainage level of the whole of the extensive * 
district which they traverse. The breadth of the river, ait the 
point where we trussed it, I made to be nearly, if not quite, 200 
vaff ds. lt s current at some distance from the eastern side is con- 
sklembly more rapid, so as in fact to render it somewhat difficult 
to reach the IjmiL This was evidenced by some of mj cauls 
being unable lo crs>s 5 on the first attempt; and one mule was 
three limes carried back by the eddy a considerable distance 
down the stream; mid it was not till iho fourth attempt, with a 
man at its head, that it w as brought over in safety. The passage 
of myself and baggage was effected in iho follow ing rude manner : 

—_1 had been repeatedly given t« understand that the river, 
though deep, might still be waded over by tall men, who could 
carry my effects over on their beads; and l did not learn till 1 
got down to the river, that it w as still ton deep to allow of this pro¬ 
cess, and that all my things had to l>e unpacked and put into bogs 
of entire slioep-fekins, wbiehp without previous warning, I was now 

called onto pn^lnee, I happened to hare several with me, three 
of which were selected and made, or pretended to lie made, w ater¬ 
tight, by lying up the places where they leaked. 1 wanted to con¬ 
struct a" raft, and began c utting clown trees for the purpose, having 
plenty of small rope with me; hut this was absolutely resisted by 
the people, who said they <W their rker knew nothing of such 
things, so that l was at length obliged to desist, and to let them have 
their own wav. My things were therefore all turned out on the 
beach, and crammed by the aid of their band* and feet into the 
skins, which were tied round the neck with hands of the bark of 
trees brought from the Kuyo. These bags were bound on my ser¬ 
vants and myself in front of us round our loin*, and a man, with a 
gourd lashed to the small of his bark, supported us on each side ; t 
was favoured with a couple of boys on each side, and a third man 
went before me. The things which we did not thus bring over 
were loaded on a small frame of wood of ibe most inartificial con¬ 
struction, which did not pretend to keep them out of ibe water, but 
merely tn prevent them from sinking to the bottom; and this was 
Conducted bv two men in the same imumcr as our persons. I 
hail only two servants with me, one of whom went on first to 
receive the things a* they arrived. I remaining with the others till 
the greater parfhad crossed, when 1 myself also w ent, leaving him 
in charge of what remained. Rut no sooner was 1 off than Marie** 
people began to make off with my property, seizing some articles 
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openly, saving they were for their master. whilst still more were 
secretly abstracted by them. My servant could offer no effectual 
opposition. for he was but a boy, and was besides feared out of bis 
wit* by the water. On the Gojam side, too. many things which 
t knew to have crossed in safety were purloined by the people 
* who accompanied rue; and Unw could 1 prevent it, where every¬ 
thing was open loose upmi the ground, and the people all crowded 
round without the possibility of iny keeping them off I And this, 

I Pi Lr L ms it was, was far from being the worst— ^srer^thiriff l had, with- 
o u t exception, was tlrnmughlydrenched—-books, instromentis tncdi- 
cines, papers, clothes, all shared the same hue, li was utterly 
impracticable to dry them where 1 was; for it was getting late in 
the afternoon, ami we had some distance to go through the jungle, 
which* as being an uninhabited border^ country, may, without 
placing any stress cm the people's exaggerated aceuunts, he reason¬ 
ably regarded as notnlkigether salL% As ji w\ts, it was out till b?nr 
o'clock ?,M, that 1 was able to get off Our course was now 
ascending, principal Sv N i on the opposite side of the river; and 
after a slow ride of three hours reached the house of a man named 
Gdkana, who had come down to act as my guide, or rather to 
assist in robbing me. His house was situated in a straggling 
village > which they told me was called Shebal; but this name, t 
afterwards found, is applicable to the whole district, front the Ahai 

as far as the plain country of Gqj*nu 

im —This morning inj first task was in spread out rny things 
in the sun tn dry, which occupied rnc tin til the afternoon* It 
useless to cuter into the particulars of all the loss and damage 1 
found I had sustained- In short, everything that could be spoilt 
was spoilt; and the number of urlides missing was quite distressing, 
the whole being, in this distant country, irremediable At this 
place, too, curious other things were abstracted liy my host* who 
pretended to be nu*t zealous in keeping other persons off. and 
ibus rendered me less watchful nf himself. Among other articles 
taken from me here was a ho* untuning a tolerably Urge supply 
of medicines, the loss of w hich l did »o! discover until iny arrival 
at Dima, The dejasmach was good enough to send down a 
mo nger with my servant, and subsequently a per*™ of rank, to 
obtain restitution of these medicines, m well as the rest o my 
proimrtv, and he succeeded in obtaining a lew articles a* also 
tbe W; but* alas [ us contents had been cammed and pu led 
about, and mixed in such a way that not more than three or four 
of the comment kigredicuts remained fit t*r use. It was 3 r.vf, 
before l could proceed on my journey to the plains cl Gujau., 
which I wa* told 1 should reach by going on U|p in ihe i-vcnuig. 
H.iwver, scarc ely had l left w hen my escort of Marie * people, 
who had not yet left me, wttfUed me lu stop at the house of a ro- 
VOL* Xti* 
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1 alien nf their chief; and il was only by im persisting on going on 
gdone that I succeeded in proceeding till I was met by the shunt 
of the Christian portion of Shebal, who hail come down to meet 
me. in whose company I stopped at a small Gal la village for the 
mghU arriving there about j o clocks Fbi' country on l*olh pities 
of the Abai presents much the same features as that in the vicinity 
of the Jaiuma, A succession of bluffs clothed with jungle de¬ 
scend, not in one sweep, hut in terraces, to the level of the river, 
which runs wind mg between thorn. Above* the jungle is occa¬ 
sional I y intermixed with cultivation : but below it is uninter¬ 
rupted" becoming thicker the nearer it approaches the mer* 
Ilrasts of prey are said to Infest the country In numbers, but I 
saw nothing like the trace of one- The inhabitants of the eastern 
bank are Mielta GalIfts, nominally subject tea- the ruler of Gojam, 
whose hold on them would,, however, appear to be not very strong. 

3fjU „To induce me to slop tasi night 1 was given to under¬ 
hand that it w as the shutn s own house ; but this morning 1 learnt 
that he lived a Utile wav farther on, and that we were to go on 
there this morning, and remain there for the day. After leaving* 
we sofuo. jmssed a small torrent called Araiie. which divides the 
Christian from the Galla population of Shebal; ami after not 
more than an hour and a hoif* ride, reached our reftling-plftce in 
another small vill;ige,of w hich S could obtain no other name than 
Shebal- When I inquired for a distinguishing rank between all 
the various places, they gave me the name of the head man. My 
present host s name is Batura. 

k 27lh.—Al this place l found 1 was not yet clear of thm thieves 
by w hom I had bern surrounded during the hist few days- J hree 
luggage-horses were stolen during the night, but the thief was 
followed, and the horses brought back * and as my things were all 
secured in hags (which* however, were attempted to be opened)* 
they run tented them pelves with stealing iuy servants girdles, 
knives, &c. Il was with heartfelt satisfaction that I at length got 
clear of this villainous neighbourhood* The road, on leaving, 
kept slightly ascending in a north-westerly direction, the country 
becoming free from jungle, hui showing few signs of cultivation. 
In nfjout tw o hours we reached the church of St, Abbe, mid the 
plain country of Gojaxn. The district of Shebal sliLK continued, 
how ever, for "another hour. when, on passing the head of a ravine, 
we entered the district of Agam, and subsequently those of 
hhicham and Auaclal, passing through the villages of these names 
respectively. Thus for the country w as an extensive grassy plain, 
occasionally slightly u adulating* without trees, and with scarcely 
any cultivation ofjnhabitants, I was told that it was formerly a 
mere waste, mill that it is only very recently that it has bct^i in¬ 
habited, even ioartuly srs it is. After passing Ansel al, the country 
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becomes more irregular anil woody. anti continues so till near ill* 
forge town .)f Bfcbaija. ThU town, which is pleasantly situated 
on a low eminence, appears to Lave been formerly of mut Ii more 
consequence, it being surrounded with strong stone walls, anil 
most of the houses having walls of the same material; but ol is 
now fallen into great decay, the walls being broken down, and tin- 
present houses being merely hovels of wattles covmd with mad. 

In ils time of greatness, it was the capital of 1W 1 Imlu i lh-jas- 
maclt Gosha’* maternal grandfather), whose residence, a little way 
out of the town, was pointed out to me, 

aUtt,—After remaining Sunday at the house of the governor o! 
Richaua, Ail-* Lnlttkal. 1 left this morning for Dima, the present 
residence of the Dojasmnch Goshu, On this part of die road 
I had lio escort, and not even a guide, the governor eons,tiering 
it unnecessary to furnish me with one; and 1 was obliged to 
hire a man tii show me the way, and lo help to lake care oi my 
baggage. This country 1 find already wry differentTram Shwa. 
There one cannot move without the >'-guss knowledge mu' per¬ 
mission ; having obtained which Utter, one has also every assistance 
rendered. Mere every one appears at liberty to ™i* he 
pleases, and no permission being required of the authorities, no 
facilities are afforded by them. The country for the first hour ■* 
irregular mid barren, after which it gets more level, but still Uis 
but little cultivation. On the road I "as met by crowds of people 
flocking from Dima and the neighbourhood to the market oL 
Bichana, which is held weekly on this day. At the end of about 
another hour, a large torrent named Watt, now nearly dry, is 
reached, and after a similar fopwof time the nver Odd is crossed 
just above the point where it falls several hundred feet perjK'ii- 
ilicuforlv and without the least break into a ravine which cimunues 
to the Abal. At the present season ihc small thread of water 
which passes over the precipice is lost in spray during its descent; 
hut during the rains tin- fall must present a most magnificent 
spectacle. “ The road, which has hitherto been to the U , of N., 
nim- turns eastward, and in about an hour and a Wf d 1 * »' m oi 
Dima is reached, commonly known by the name of Dima Gurg.s, 
from the large monastery and church, dedicated to bt. George, 

which it conl-BiPs. .* » i 

Dima is a large town,apparently of recent construction, divided 

Into quarters, which arc surrounded by stone walls; many oi the 
houses are also constructed of ihc some material. he church of 
§L George is the largest edifice of lh<- knuFwhich have seen m 
Abyssinia, and internal IV the walls are adorned with paintings, 
much in the style of those of the middle agi* in h.nropc. It 
formerly belonged to Goilu, the cousin oi De^inach Godm, who. 
until a short lime before h* death, was DejasmacLi of Gcjam. 

S Z 
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Hp was. however, deprived of his dignity by Knsab, who nomi- 
niitptl lliru, the son of D^^iDacb G^iiy? as his luccctinr Alosl 
of his possessions appear, however, to linve been permitted lo 
remain in his hands. and. on his death» he left Djina u» one of his 
sons, Adilp a hoy of about eleven years of age, who now resides 

hwfc . . . ... , 

But shortly before my arrival in this country great political 
changes had taken place, Biro* who bad obtained this govern¬ 
ment tbjough the influence of his father Gosho^ the Dvjasrviach 
of Da mot, under whom he held it* had risen against his father, 
deprived him of all Ins jn^sessions, and forced him to take refuge 
at Dima, where 1 found him on my arrival, holding a small court 
and retaining hut a small portion of his former dignity. But he 
tad applied to Has Ali for assistance against his son. and that 
ruler had set out on Ills march tu Dimotf by the way of D®nihct P 
with a large army for the purpose of subjecting BirUi and re¬ 
storing GpksLu to his former power. According to intelligence 
recently received, Ras Ali has already approached the frontiers of 
t hi am 4. zmd Him has lied before him* Tim former is expected 
shortly to arrive here, w hen Pujasmneh Gusbu will accompany him 
to resume Msseamoil of bis former territories r 

These occurrences have, ol course* put a temporary stop lo any 
farther progress* but 1 hive betu promised by the Deja^inach 
liaat l s hall accompany him to his capital Gudera, which is close 
to the sources of the A bah anil that, when arrived there, 1 shall 
have every facility afforded me of visiting the markets of IIuric anti 
Rslso r which are the grand marts fur the slaves, &c« brought from 
the interior, and where l hope to obtain much valuable in forma- 
tion. 

[ am pint able to send you a map of my route by the present 
opportunity, but I shall get it ready to send when the messenger 
who takes this letter to Shwi returns, w hich l expect will be in the 
course of a month or so. I send you, however* inclosed ft note of 
the observfttions 1 have made during the journey for determining 
the latitude, as also the elevations of the several stations, and like- 
w i&e a list of the forty-eight geological specimens collected on the 
road, which accompany the present letter^ and which will be 
sufficient lo furnish ft general idea of the country I have tra¬ 
versed. 

Before closing this lei ter l may mention that Air. Blond in, the 
Belgian consul in Egypt, has lately been on ft visit to this country 
accompanied by a nuihemus suite, lift left Dima on his return 
by the way of Senaar only three weeks before my arrival. 
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[.—Account of the Mound al Grant Greek Mat* in Virginia. 
Jly Met. Scuooluhaft. Traiisniitt^l by Sir J- E. Alex- 
ASDf;R, in IHJ2, 

The Tumulus or Mound at Crave Creek Flats is situated on 
the east bank of tbs Ohio, twelve miles below the town of Wheel¬ 
ing m Marshall county, Virginia. Its figure is a truncated code, 
measuring *295 feet at the base, 60 at the top. and 70 feet in per¬ 
pendicular height- Its height appears to have been originally 
greater, and its form more regular; but the influence of the wea¬ 
ther has furrowed the outward surface anti spread debris round 
it* base; and the collapsing of the interior cavities has caused it 
In settle t<* one side, and the plane at its summit to form an 
acute amrlc with the horizon, instead of being parallel to it. 

When this part of the western country was first visited, the 
mound was covered with the common growth of the forest. A 
white oak stood on the summit, which was four feel in diameter, 
and which, when it fell, was inferred, from the number of its cor¬ 
tical layers, to have Ivectt 700 or 800 years old, 

Xo excavation had been made in the mound when Mr.Schniif 
craft, then nn Indian agent, visited it for the first time, in the 
spring of 1818. It Imre at that lime a spare growth of fervst- 
trees'of moderate sine. The bank* of the Ohio in the vicinity 
are alluvial, resting on the carboniferous formation of Pitsburg: 
fragments of compact sandstone and grauwavke appear in the 
bed of Grave Creek ; but no stone of any WK, either rounded or 
angular, appeared on the sides of the mound. 

Early in -1839 tbe proprietor of the land determined to excavate 
the mound. At the base n gallery w« run horizontally to the 
centre of tbe structure; a shaft was sunk perpendicularly Upon 
this from the summit; and the mound was penetrated at its mid 
height by another gallery. 

The lirst sere El feet above the lev el of the hose were evidently 
a natural hillock, of which the builders had availed themselves. 
Immediately above this was a cavity, in which were found frag¬ 
ments of two human skeletons, in a state o^great decay, the teeth 
only being perfect: the cavity was circular, and had been formed 
hv placing |*>$ls close to each other, and covering them with flat 
stunts. The st-nes generally resembled the l«ose shod* (0 in 
the Grave Creek valley: a few were of a nick which occurs in 
sffti on the west bank of the Ohio. Nothing of the wood re- 
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maineil but a black mould in the bottom of the cavity, anil the 
impression of the outlines of the logs and nf the surface of their 
Ijark distinctly left on the compact earth. W hen cleared out. 
the cavity measured C J feet in height. From the bright of the 
cavity and the position of the Wes. it was conjectured that the 
bodies or skeletons had been placed in a standing position. N T o- 
ihing was found in this cavity but the bones. 

About 16 or 17 feet above the lop of this cavity was a second, 
constructed in the time manner, and containing: the remains of a 
thighs human skeleton. The cranium broke on raising it, and ail 
thffi bones were further advanced in decomposition than those ul 
the skeletons In the lower cavity. Here ton the teeth wire in 
i>crfoct preservation j and a full set (32 i were found. Ahum with 
these bones were discovered 170G ivory bend* : **00 small sea" 
shells of the volute class j GO pieces of mica, each of which t %m- 
uiued Jour perforations, apparently for the purpose of uniting 
them ; 11 five copper bracelets or arm-bauds, but without being 
soldered at the points of junction/* None of these relics evinced 
any jmistioal talent or acquirements beyond what are possessed 
by existing Indian tribes. Along with them, however, was found 
a -small elliptical stone table, with tw enty-four distinct characters 
arranged in parallel lines engraven on iL An exact transcript 
of this stone, and ihe characters, the ska of the original, U given 
in the accompanying drawing:— 



The 22nd and 23rd characters, if we read from left to right, 
the 17th and 18th, if w e read from right to left, say* Mr. School* 
rraft s 1:1 are identical with the ideographic signs of the Algk hiero¬ 
glyphics of America, denoting drath from flit arrow. 

"With the exception of the seven feet of natural hillock, and 
the stones w hich bad formed the roofs of the cavities, the mound 
consisted exclusively of “ made earth. 
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II.—Baron von Hammer Purostala, anu the Ruins of 
Al Hauhr. 

[T*i? following letter arc published fur the purpose of doing justice to 

ihe learned historian of the Ottoman empire, by recording Ms pn* 
* ciritv in calling the attention of the literary world to /fot/ftr. 

Mr.' Biimd T a letter was addressed to the secretary of the suaety p wluj 
communicated it to Mr+ Ainsworth* mid received the 

subjoined reply.] 

Slk + — I am requested by Baron Hammer Purgsiall, of Y Jenna, 
to communicate to you his obterY&lkms, which ore explained 
by the following extract from his letter:— 

" I have just received the 1st part of the 11 ih volume of the 
Journal of the-Gwgrnpiiicsil ^Kriety, in which is a most intemt- 
ing memoir of Mr Ainsworth on m excursion to Al Jfatlh r. 
Having collected all the passages relating to Al Hiulhr* ha does, 
not mention that one lit the Jebfin Numa, to which l called the 
attention of geographers in the extracts 1 gave on the Geography 
of Asiatic Turkey, in the 13th volume of the ‘ Jahrhdcher dcr 
Litemtur/ p. 235. 

* A [ would beg of ymi p through some member of that Society, 
to call Mr. Ainsworth's alien lion to these extracts., running 
through the 13th and Nth volumes, in which i p. 37) Hatra is 
again pointed out as one of the objects most worthy of ihc alien* 
lion uf travellers. I am glad to have seen fulfilled my hopes 
expressed two years ago. 

M J , _S, I have just now referred to the in which is the 

(.{j / 

article Hndhr f vocalized so 

** There is an account of us walls, bulwarks, palaces, and their 
ruins, bearing witness to its ancient splendour. 11 &C. 

I have, &c. 

N. Bland, 

Rundait'i Park p March, 1943. 


M v dear Sir* — l am much obliged by your attention in fur-* 
warding to me the copv of Baron Hammer 1 urgstoll s lotteri as 
it gives me the opportunity of acknowledging that the Learned 
Baron's notices u|M>n the subject of A I HatUir were unknown to 
me, and I shall make a point of consulting *ho 4 Jahrbuchor dcr 
Literatur 1 al att early opportunity* 

1 am glad that the etymology in the Johan Xjjma, which I W 
litre* was referred to hy the Foreign Secretary of the Society, 
corrrspontls with that adopted in my coinmil meat ion j but from the 
etvtnology given 3*y the Baron souse would read Hhidkr. 


i 
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As it would be impossible. unless a second edition of the 
m e m o ir in question were to lie published* to do justice to the 
claims of the learned Baron Hammer Purgsf nil's hawing called 
ihe attention of * geographers to the very remarkable ruiu£ of A I 
Hndhr twenty-iwo year? ago— I beg to submit to your consider*- 
lion, whether this would run be best effected by not king this fact * 
in the account of the proceedings of the Society as usually given 
ip, the * Literary Gazette and the + Albcrarum/ 

I have, i5te. 

Wt^ltaw AiNSwonxn. 

Hammersmith „ 1 2th April* 


111 .—Rotes of o Cruise in the Eastern Archipelago in ISA L 
By Captain Owes Stxxltt, R-N- 

i/ L Af. S* Brtfonturti Singapore Nov, 1, 1841. 
After leaving Sydney we had a safe but stormy passage through 
Torres Strait*, ami found nil well at Port E$$ingtmi, Our service* 
not being at all wanted there, the arrival of the captain ami crew' 
of die Montreal, wrecked on Alert reef, gave me a capital excuse 
lor extending nur cruize as far as Banda and Am boy ns. 

We first visited the Austin Islands again, where some additions 
to the plan were made. Having Mr. Rat] on board„ 1 left die 
information -part of the cruize to he obtained by him. while Mr. 
Hilt a mi mvself devoted our time to chart-making and draw¬ 
ing. At Amt we raw liiclc new, but at the Ki Islands we found 
and surveyed a fine harbour* where all sorts of supplies may lie 
procured, and boats in abundance: wo purchased four small ones 
for the settlement at a low price. Timber of gmxj quality 
abmmds R and ran he procured dose to ibe beach, The natives 
are well-behaved and very industrious. The southern Ki Island 
appear* to he much cot up by deep channels, which won III be 
well worth exploring! as the published charts give no idea of them 
at all. If Port Fssiiigtun ever becomes a place of importance, 
the Ki Islands w ill be of great advantage, as ci passage can be 
made birth ways in both monsoons. 

From K i we proceeded to Banda; off the liar boor w e made a 
place, but were not able to get rid of nur passengers. Banda is 
ton well know n to require any description. 

From Banda wc rAched Amirovna in a day, and remained ten 
days to get n fresh rate for the chronometer, ll rained almost 
incessantly the whole time we remained; but (be few fi ne^ day a 
enabled me to s w a good deal of the eocratry, whic h is very fine. 
During our stay we were all most kindly received, I remained 
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a week at the governor's. Colonel |>e Steer s. who bni made a most 
valuable collection of the prodttcliom of the Moluccas in every 
branch of natural history: he is about to return to Europe, where 
1 hope he will publish some account, for which he has ample ma¬ 
terials. 

On Leaving Amboyna we first made Wetter, ansi then coasted 
along the north sole' of the Serially grmipc. anchoring at Kissa, 
where they bad been suffering much from the want of rain; 
and also at Lctli. where they were suffcriTigp hut not in so great a 
degree. At Lctti we found two Dutch missionaries and their 
families. The anchorage is gwjd in the S.W. monsoon, but no 
quantity of supplies could he obtained. The reefs of the Luajt 
group© are much exaggerated and badly laid down* 

Baber seems also to ho much out of its place; but l have not 
time to spare to go round the island. After leaving Baber wc 
made the island of Cem K m the w est coast of Timor Laub and 
then sunk! across to Australia, A good harbour is said to exist 
in the south part of Timor Lain, which is separated from the 
north part by a deep channel. Indeed I feel sure that when the 
island is properly examined, it will be found to consist of several 
island* separated by narrow deep channels. The inhabitants arc 
not to he trusted, and arc very numerous, well armed and warlike. 
I was very sorry that our provisions would not admit us to search 
for this harbour, as, from its proximity to Port Essingmn (only a 
day's run) ivo might derive great advantage from establishing a 
com muni cation with the natives. Shortly after our return to 
Port Essingmn the Beagle arrived, having set the Carpentaria 
question at rest. She remained about ten days to get !resit rales, 
and then went toCnepaug* to fill up her water Wore gottlg upon 
the new coast, and to leave the tracings for me to forward. U e 
sailed a fortnight nfter her. having been demined by putiing the 
boats. &c. belonging to the colony to rights, and doing all in our 
power to pul the in in as efficient n stat e as the limited mean* of 
a icn-gun brig could do. 

Up u> the present time the settlement has been iery healthy , 
the onLy Cases of fever wi re cured by a trip w ith us to the islands. 
Tint gardens produce now nearly enough for the supply of the 
garrison; but the climate is loJ hot ior European labour: she 
men all look worn. The trees do not seem to me to have at all 
recovered from the effects of the hurricane, which appears to have 
been very local, as the officer 1 sent round into \ an Diemeu s 
Gulf, in ©eirdi or a wreck the natives said there, saw no signs 
in the East Alligator river of any devastation whatever. He 
came across a new trilie of natives who, even at tfcnl short d ista nce, 
co ul* not at all understand our natives; I hey had never seen rice, 
and were only persuaded to* taste it when They saw one of <>ur 
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natives, who happened to be in the boat, eat it, w hen they im me¬ 
dially sel to ami did justice to the feast Of the supposed 
wreck no traces were seen, nor could there have been one from 
die direful way in which Mr. Yalhck pursued his search for it. 

With the natives at Fort E&singion we are on the belt of terms: 
the buildup of two sold ary-cel Is has quite put a stop to thieving 
two dap 1 confinement having more effect upon them (ban any 
corporal punishment, however severe; they seem to be afraid of 
some bad spirit coming to them when they ore alone am* in the 
dark. One of the officers of the garrison happened to semi up a 
paper kite just before we came in; the unlives immediately took 
ijiis to be a spirit till they saw the string; they then wanted to 
know if the kite was not sent up to look out for us. 

On our return, after an absence of nearly two years, the mo¬ 
ment I landed, the natives all knew me again, called me by name* 
and seemed quite glad to see me. We have not as yet been able 
to get any regular work out of them, but they bring itt fish, shell¬ 
fish, (&g. which they sell for bread and rice ? of winch they have 
become very fond; so much 50 that 1 do not think they could 
now do wiibout it. To Mr. Earl 1 must refer you for all minute 
details about these people, as he has been longer amongst them, 
and has therefore had an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with their manners and customs, while* during my short stay, I 
have been a slave to the Transit, which Las not been idle. Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr* Gould's assistant, is also another person who will 
give you a very good account of the natives, as he was constantly 
amongst them. He ought hi be soon in England with the fruits 
of his labours. 

Upcm leaving Port Essington we touched at Cocpnng, two days 
after the Beagle sailed, and there picket! up the tracings he left 
ti*r me* which I think will reconcile you to the change which it 
fell partly to my lot to make. From Cocpang we went to A 111 * 
pnmao, which is a place just now of considerable trade; its 
history is this. About seven years ago, a Mr. King, who had failed 
in Java, arrived at the island, and found civil war raging; he took 
the part of one of die rajahs, and in consequence enabled him to 
obtain the supreme authority; on which the rajah permitted Mr. 
King tu trade on the island, on condition of receiving a certain 
duty. The island of Lombock, Wing in parts very level and well- 
supplied with fresh water nl oil seasons, is so wdl adapted for the 
ctdiivation of rice that Mr. King has laden twenty ships In a year. 
In addition to the rift?, stock of all sorts is very cheap—a cow 
seven dollars; a fine strong pony, far superior to the Timor, four¬ 
teen dullars ; ducks two dozen for a dollar, &e. One dmt^mck 

P 1 *™ '* ttc w m w h(dl li,e rccr » laid clown in the chart, 
ttlnch prevents many vessels from , entering. The water docs 
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shoal, and in three pliant are shoal patches with only 15 fathoms; 
bin these om be seen from the mast-head A surf upon the 
beach, which is very steep too, makes it inconvenient embarking 
a cargo like rice, that m|ulres to be kept dry. 

We arrived fortunately jusl in lime to be present at a grand 
* feast, given by Mr. King io the rajah and family, and about two 
thousand of the head men of the place. 1 he feast comment cd at 
10 a M., and continued till sun-set; and though every man came 
armed with his creese there was not the least disturbance. Danc¬ 
ing girls and boys, with a very comic tragedy*, occupied the time 
not employed in eating end drinking: the whole scene was very 
uni using. The wife of the captain of an English merchant ship, 
attracted universal admiration and surprise; her dress, ornaments, 
&c. were viewed w ith great curiosity by all the chiefs, anil eten iy 
the queen, who is mother to the present rajah, and appears to 
lake a decided lend in politics i could go on at more length, 
but 1 find myself crossing, which warns me to bring this long 
yam tn on end. When we do return home, should we ever have 
that good luck, I shall be able to give you the whole detail of our 
cruize, both with pen mid pencil, which latter, l can assure vou. 
has not been idle, for l have a sketch, of some sort, of everything 
we have seen that would bear drawing. 


IV —Tuwflf Grows, By Sir IV. J. Hootihu. 

[A report on the Falkland Island* by Governor Moody lias 
fust been printed by order of the Home of Commons. Ap¬ 
pended to it is a botanical description of the extraordmaty tussac 
grass of those islands. An extract from the governor’s report 
was communicated tu the 5k«Heiy in the course of the present 
SP(l4it>n . The following letter from Sir W , .1. Hooker, addressed 
to the chairman of the evening on which the report was read, is 
interesting, as it communicates the information that the name 
Tussac appears to have been applied indiscriminately to several 
oilier kinds of grasses, and conveys a picturesque idea of the 
appearance of the plant to which the name will in future be 
restricted by botanist*. h is *t*> m leant that Je son 

of one who stands so high in natural science as bir William 
Hooker is devoting himself to botany, with nil the zta o a 
father, anil the self-tliffUlencc eharaeterislic if real toleiit.J 

You will perhaps pot tletm it uflwnttby the attention o t ie^ 
Sodt.iv* that I a-liHulil offer a little iiifhnrmUnu #n the soiyect of 
tbas exttaonli narj? production of the I’anJ3 T wInch proba * > * 
through the exertions of Lymtctianl Moodj* tray ere lottg orin 
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nn important posture on some of the otherwise barren oonts of 
England, and especially on those of Scotland and Ireland. 

The following is an extract from the finit letter I received 
from my ion, Dr. Joseph Honker, dated « Berkeley Sound, Falk¬ 
land Islands, May 3rd, 18-12/* 

Thm plica is tetter for botany than I hud at first expected, every 
day adding something new to my collection*. 

“ The governor, Lieutenant Moody, ia much interested about the 
Tussac Graft (a species of Carex t or Sedge?) ; euid m he ia pre¬ 
paring to send home a very extensive report of ihesc island*, he haa 
requested me to draw up a description of the plant. This I did in 
*great haste, when on Lte p-uint of Blurting with the cuttle party to ex¬ 
plore the interior: nod as aJl the spec i mt us that ware forwarded to me 
for examination were imperfect and not in flower, to I cannot help 
apprehending that my description (which was enclosed in the Gover¬ 
nor* report to Lord Stanley) may prove far from correct. Should von 
he able to get * sight of if* ( tlxould feel greatly obliged by your looking 
it over and seeing if it Is intelligible. By the'next opportunity I hope 
to send a fuller account of this tjru$s 9 which Governor Moody much 
wishes to lav before the i^mruFan Sc&ritf. It assured!v a most re- 
markabk plant;" 


N»w, this. " s/dge or rarer 1 beinp thus doubtfully considered 
by my •on as Ttvssac gras*. 1 fell assured there was some error in 
tl*e matter. All vuvagem had spoken of this grass ns constituting 
tbe best possible fodder fur tattle, in abort, ns being wbflt rendered 
the FatkWls <»f sgdl immense consequence for rearing tlie vast 
Wls which abound in those islands; and from the hesitation 
wiiIj which my son spoke of the correctness of his report, I foil 
assured that, having arrived at the Falkland* in winter, when 
plants arc not in tower, some other grass, the dried specimens 
of some tufted j redge or rarex (a grass*like plant, but very tin- 
suilcd to cattle), hail, by mistake, been put into bis hands 1 
therefore wrote <fl the Colonial Office, begging that Lord Stanley 
w.mld do ine the favour in send me a copy uf my son’s report, 
and that he would out allow any use u> he made of the report 
itsclt till 1 should be enabled to confirm its accuracy, or till further 
information could be afforded. This report I found ta , comnin 
an accurate description of n large and beautiful and very little 
LtumH earn. the* carer tnfida if Gatan'dltt. Mv snnVsulwe- 
qucii l letter, dated " Falkland Islands, May 26th, satisfactorily 
explains tbe mistake :— " J 


* Stlw 5 writing to you Imt, which [ did ateut three week* ego by the 
Amm i btye iccompiaikd the governor in * mcnl plcMaui cxrur« 
to lurt Will km, Hia immediate object was to look at fh c uro* 
jxBda] site of a new town nearer to the tea than Port Louis it at ihc 
We went dqprn in a brig, the * Alarm; from 
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GitcrnseY, which h^s been here for some lime, &ud we lived on board 
her a week, making fhort cKcUrsimis into llie surnfti tiding OHintfr, Like 
other part* of these islands, ibe ground we trammed if quite hare nf trees, 
And the whole surface cuvered with pcat-bn** or ernis land*, affording 
excellent fodder to the herds of wild cattle and troops uf horses. Near 
4h e coast a very fine ^rass grows in prodigious abundance, called 7itime; 
and a perfectly djfftrmt plant it iijram that of which / drew up a 
rfncnp£tbfl (iro or three tweAi aqo at the GottCfH or 11 / dcsir e s rpi Ucft 

it also vertf common he re and m/fodTcssAC few. The fruc Tuuac con¬ 
stitute* quite An extraordinary feature in die landscape, tiering im- 
rrtcJiFc tract*, particularly where the soil lb sandy. Round its roots it 
forms immense balls! which stick up 5 to feet above ihe ground, and 
are often as much in diameter; on the top of these the 7 W«jc throws tip * 
ita stems p and long leaves, which hang down all round, and are often 6 
or 7 feet in length. These heaps grow within h few feet of each other, 
leaving spaces generally bare of vegetation between them; sn that in 
walking among them vou axe hidden from view, and the whole tirssac 
patch forma a perfect labyrinth. 

“ Upon the whole I have got many more pWtn in tliLK inland than 
I had expected, especiidly at this late bcaj-od of the year. Winter has 
now act in , t fairly m earnest, the whole ground being covered w ith snow ; 
and frosts very common, though not strong enough to afford any skate- 
mg. Collecting botanical specimens here, sea^cmh especially, k no 
bitwutc; the days are so short, and the nights so long, and the wea¬ 
ther generally so stormy and wet, os so Trader the tent a very uncom¬ 
fortable berth. Ac San Salvador's Bay we hod to floor it with gravel 
for a bed, under which she water drained \ and thero we lay dowti In a 
blanket bag, which is a blanket sewed up on thrre sides; yon crawl in, 
feet foremost of course, and pull the mouth of she bag oyer your head. 
My bed, when out of the ship, always consist a of the plaid my mother 
gave me, and either a blanket-bag or a rug of opossum skros, wrapped 
in which f can sleep very comfortably in the open air. 

14 I do not know if —— -—, during her stay in Jersey, ever met with 
Lieu t .-Colonel Mood? of Guernsey* who is father of the present Gover¬ 
nor of the Falkland fslands. This gentleman is a particular friend of 
mine, and has been most kind to me n hi* house being u^n tc me at all 
hours, and his library quite at my service-” 

This account of /pro kinds of titmc (and probably there are 
half a dozen grasses so called, for 1 apprehend Mm name tussac 
or tusmde, as Johnson spells it, is merely given from its very tufted 
mode td growth) is confirmed by a very recent communication 
from lieutenant Robinson* R. \ T ^ from whom, through the kind* 
ness of the Admiralty, I bad the pleasure to receive tw o (Lay* ago 
rt box marked lh Seeds, iStc. from the Falkland Islands. On 
opening the ltd of the box, the first object which presented itself 
tii me was a fine toft of leaves, more than 6 feet long, of the 
real turyic tjrm s, and so labelled by lieutenant Robinson; the 
next thing was a paper containing flowering spikes of the same 
grass, showing it to Ik a kind wf Fescue Grttx* (Fotfuca) : and 
third I v there was a paper with the noble spikes of a -Sedge or 
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Car* r, marked by Lieutenant Moody, " Another kind oi Timtnc 
Grass f common in the Falkland Islands: tp this is the Caret 
Irijida, above noticed. 

The real Tutsac Grass is the Frstnca JlaheHata of D^UrriUe t 
and to its exltnnrdijiary productiveness, highly succulent and sac¬ 
charine nature, I belief all voyagers who have visited the Falk-® 
lands have borne witness. Eui on this bead no accounts arc so 
worthy to bo depended upon as those of the present Governor* 

1 need not say that I have used rny bat endeavours to have 
ibis valuable grass intrmluccd alive to this country. Lieutenant 
Robinson has sent old flowering spikes, under ihe idea* so nalu- 
•rfllly to be entertained* that they contained iced*: but they are 
all abortive. It is highly probable, that with n plant, increasing 
so much by the roots, Find in such an unfavourable dim ate as the 
Falkland* for ripening the seeds of plants, the tussac g r*m can 
only he transmitted, with any chance of success, by taking np 
the roots end enclosing them in one of Ward’s admirable cases, 
some of which I have already sent to the Islands fur that express 
purpose. 


V.—Danakil Thirks. 

[The following irtalbticfiil review of the distribution of the Dannie 1 1 
Tribes is one of a number of supplementary papers forwarded by 
Cap! tin Harris* along with the TCpnrt of the M istion'a route to Schw&. 
ft as a contribution not devoid of interest to political geography*] 

The tribe and authority of the Sultan of Tagura extend from 
Mufta Duid to the Salt Lake. From the Salt Lake to Ruma- 
doli Ls the territory of Loheita Ibn Ibrahim, A gif of the Robeiioa, 
w ho are also colletl Pebeuik* From II u modal i to Suggagidan is 
the territory of Ibrahim Ibn Hameido, Agil of the liyo. Somauli 
(Wuhima) T From Snggftgidan to Warnulli is the territory of 
Wycss Ibn Hugaio, Agu of the Wuhima* From Wanimilli 
to Mu row belongs to the tribe of Debcnik, who have two chiefs, 
Eedr and Abu Keri Ibn Srunbul. From Mu row to How, 
Sbeih Omar Buttfi of the tribe of Tughnel* From How to Fcrri 
there is a mixed population from all the Iriliet, but principally 
the Alidad!, under the authority of the Walama Mahomed* 
under the King of Shw/i. These tribes in lime of war, or w hen 
called out to repel the ntlacks of either the Ee*a or Mudmla*,, 
their neighbour* t%tbe S-F- and N*W„ assemble together under 
the title of Hchenik Wubima. The reiad lies through these 
tribe* from Tajuirn to Abyssinia, bounded on the NAV- hy the 
Mudi l! las, on *t Im S-E. by the Eesa Somauli as far as ^illullu, 
and from thence by the sub-tribes of the Ciulla. 
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I .—Asie Cmtralc* H&cherchef stir fen Chahmt de Mon¬ 
tagnas H la CBmat doff te compare Par A-do Humboldt. 
(Tniis Tuinea ? S™. pp. 570, 558,614,) Pwk Gide, Libraire- 
Ediieur- 1843. [By tlie Editor,] 

For this work the illustrious Author informs u$ r in his preface, 
we are indebted to the call for a new edition of the * Flagmens 
Asialitjurs*' On reviewing the nialcrials which he had been 
accumulating ftir twelve years, with a view to that lask. he deemed 
ii preferable to compose a work entirely new. 1 Asie Centrals/ 
however, is still, like its precursor, only a fragment: Baron vuii 
H ijiii hi:■ 1 1 U says,— rf not having lost all hope of publishing some 
day a comprehensive work, projected under the rash title of 
fvosmos, 1 have,, in the present publication, con fined myself to 
mere outlines of the physical structure of the Globe. 1 

'Use results embodied in Asie Cent rale are the fruits of many 
years' study. When the author relumed to Europe from Mexico 
in 1804* after an absence of five year*, he found nudnfaW enable 
him to mst I lute a comparison between his observations on ihe line 
of perpetual snow in the Cordilleras, and any measurement among 
the Himalayas* Hindu-Kush, Caucasus, nr Antral. Doubts hav¬ 
ing been expressed in England respecting the prodigious height 
assigned by travel Sera to the line of perpetual snow on the north¬ 
ern declivity of the Himalayas* Baron ran HtanhoWt published, 
in 1816, a memoir, in which he sought to prove that no consider- 
itkms of terrestrial refraction «t the general laws of physics jus¬ 
tified such scepticism. In 1820, when she first intimation of the 
hypsometric observations of Muorctufi and Webb reach**! Europe, 
he published a second memoir in support of the opinion that the 
line of perpetual snow was most probably at betw een 11,000 
and 12,000 feet on the southern declivity of the Himalaya, 
and not far abort of 16,000 feet on the northern. About the 
same lime* or perhaps at an earlier period, his investigations re¬ 
specting the geography of plants, anti the degree of heat required 
by certain agricultural products, had renderctf him sceptical to to 
the continuity of a great elevated plain in the regions visited by 
Marco PoU>+ These impiiries anil doubts kmdk-t^&nd kepi alive 
in bis Rreast an eager desire lu penetrate into the regions of ecu- 
I ml Asia for the purpose of pun paring its geological structure 
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with that of South America, with the orographic churl of which 
he was [lieu botv. A hopeo(»ccumplitbing this object w r as belt! 
out to Baron von Humboldt when, during the reign of ltie Em¬ 
peror Alexander, Count Ramanxow invited him to accompany 
tho mission destined to penetrate into Tibet by the route of Knsb* 
gar anil Yarkand, The war of 1812 broke up this projected ex- m 
peditiiui* Undiowurnged, our author devoted bint self for lawnl, 
years to the study of Persic, in expectation of an opportunity of 
effecting- Id* purpose by the way of Tehran nr Herat* The 
writing* of Klaproth directed biro Lo the rich fund of geological 
information fin bedded in tbe literature i if China. JV1 neb mure 
\alunble and trust worthy contributions from that source Linve since 
been put in his possession by M. Stand as Jidien, who ha* Lthiurej 
in the field indicated by the energetic and enterprising, but not 
always very scrupulous Klaproth, with tile critical acumen of a 
sober judgment, and tlie caution of a sincere seeker after truth* 

It was after having enriched bis mind by means of these prepara¬ 
tory studies that Baron von Humboldt, at the request of the reign¬ 
ing tin^ieror of Russia, undertook* in 1820, a journey to the 
mountain ranges uf tbe Ural and the Altai, and to the Caspian 
sea. The w ork how before us is the ripe fruit of these observa¬ 
tion* and re [lections prosecuted for the Song space of little less 
than fortv year*, 

Asie Centrale is, as we have already stated, a fragment, 1 is 
fragmentary character is in part owing to the nature of the mate¬ 
rials U|w«n which the author has been obliged to w ork, which are 
lhejnse!ves fragmentary in tbe last degree. Is as also necessarily 
a fragment Oil account of the stage of development which the 
views expounded, or rather indicated in it,, have reached in bis 
mind. It is something intermediate between Id* specific and 
detailed works on America, and the com prebend ve M Kosnios M 
which he tells ils he has in con tern plats on. Hi Sudd'—-exclaims 
Baron von Humboldt, when noticing the frustration of his hopes 
to penetrate inio Central Aria— 1 * such is the destiny of man: as 
he approaches the close of life, be contrasts w ith a sense of sad¬ 
ness the little he has accomplished with all that be Lins attempted 
to extend the domain of science/' No man alive has Je$s tide u> 
indulge in this despondent strain. It is probable that a fh Koscno*/ 
condensing the magnificently simple and comprehensive views of 
nature, to which the varied and extended inquiries of this author 
arc conducting him^ into a brief system, will never In- completed 
by himself. It is questionable whether such a work will In? pos¬ 
sible for a century to come. But w henever it is executed, it will 
be in the sens# of Humboldt's work, who is a lawgiver in ( scicncc 
—who has projected the authority of his intellect into unborn 
time, ami stamped the forms in which the thoughts of future natu- 
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ralists will bfrcitt Enilowetl by nature willi a universal hr rare 
in kni'I an.il unprecedented m degree, lie lias experimented in 
every department €jf science;—-endowed with an exquisite sense of 
die beautiful, and a powerful imagination which mi^ht have made 
him a poet of no common order, he has combined into one whale 
^ the discordant results of sjjcciid sciences ;—in the true spirit of an 
■ inductive philosopher, he lias advanced from Ins detailed inquiries, 
observations, and experiments in America, and from corresponding 
operations in Europe and Asia, la general views of the individual 
structure of the world, and its relative position in the universe -— 
and even though Ins life nsay close before he is able lo give utter- 
once to these views with all the completeness and condensation h& 
may wish, still he cannot hut feel assured that future thinker* 
will recognise him as their author. In Humboldt's age ibere 
have been more exact and accomplished mathematicians- — snore 
] carnet I and precise natural bis—hut he stands unrivalled for the 
largeness of his intellectual grasp, for the success with which he 
has brought all branches of know ledge to bear upon and elucidate 
cadi other, and fur his power qf stimulating others to labour by his 
contagious enthusiasm. If the results of his life's labours are to 
he left hi the fragmentary state in which they at present exist, 
scattered through so many works, the colossal character of the 
fragin c nts wi I ] sites t that this Lias been owing to Ids I scing en * 
do wed with a sense of the greatness of nature, beyond what it is 
yet given to the faculties of humanity adequately in express. 

1 Asio Central* * consists of two great divisions ih« first is 
devoted to considerations on the mountain-ranges of that region, 
and their great geological characteristics; the second to inquiries 
respecting Amalie diuiatology and terrestrial magneticm. In 
the first of these divisions the author frequently refers to the 
analogies and lo the contrasts which the Cordilleras of the I Vow 
World and the Alpine region of Europe offer to Central Asia: 
and in the second he has annexed to the climatology of Ada 
general inquiries respecting the direction of isothermal lines, the 
causes of their inflections, and the elevation of the line of per- 
pot nn I snow, in both hemispheres. 

The first division of the work occupies entirely the first and 
second volumes. It is subdivided into two parts: the first (rx- 
lending to nearly two hundred and thirty pages of the first volume) 
contains general views of Asiatic geology; the second, a special 
orography of Asia. * 

At the outset the author is careful lo define with precision to 
what region, nf Asia the term '‘Central 1 * is witl^ strict propriety 
appin;- Able. The expressions fL central regions/ 'unknown re- 
gi' ins." interior regions of a continent," are often vaguely and 
improperly used ns syTionyaumi* Travellers in India who have 
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crossed the Himalaya from south to north, when they reach She 
Sacred Lakes on die tableland, are still only on the road hi Cent ral 
Asia, and as remote From it as the inhabitants of Siberia under the 
parallel of Tobolsk, Krasnoiarsk* or the northern extremity of the 
Baikal, When die configuration of Asia is considered, and the m 
extent of its surface calculated, abstracting the peninsular elonga¬ 
tions, a will be found dial its centre falls between the parallels of 1 
24° cml fid* N* s and between the meridians^ of the Crupiait «nd 
the Smith Sea, consequently about 44P N* lat.j 85" E* long, 
(front Paris)* This central point is situated between the moun¬ 
tain chains of Tien-shun and the Altaic not Far from Lake Ayaf* 
The distance from Like Ajui to the shores of die lev Sea is 
ahout 2C* 12* of latitude; to the shores of the Gulf of Bengal, 
a I Hint 22 fl , Taking the region rd Asia which extends to f>" S. and, 
to 5* N. of the mean parallel of N. as the central region uf 
Asia, a correct enough view, it will lie found to comprehend the 
most southern pari of the Altai- Kolyvan, between list? parallels of 
Bukbtarminsk and Uit-Kamcnogorsk, and a great purl: of the 
Steppe of the Kirghiz, The excursion of Bmoo Humboldt in 
182a brought him into this region* The bold and successful 
excursions of 51. Vignc only conducted him to about four degrees 
uf latitude south of it In making this remark* bowercr, our 
author with the strong sense of justice in the merits nf all scientific 
coUfdjoralctirs, which is one of the finest features in his character, 
immediately adds; "These numerical considerations, deduced 
from continental forms, noways derogate from the desert of those 
who have devoted themselves to perilous enterprises in the Alpine 
regions of Asia. The importance of an expedition does not de¬ 
pend upon its closer or more remote approach to the centre of 
Asia, or on the distance of its terminus length from the toast, hat 
on the number and precision of its observations and the light they 
diffuse on the phenomena of physical geography. 1 ' 

The author s next care is to dissipate the erroneous and exag¬ 
gerated notions w hich have prevailed respecting the extent ant! 
elevation of a great central Asiatic table-land —* E A plateau of 
considerable height extends in all probability without interruption 
in the direction 9.S.W* to N,N TL from the Lesser Bokhara to 
the country of the Eastern Khalkas and the chain of Khankai. 
Assuming the correctness of the positions of Pekin anil Kholan 
as determined astronomically by Father Hallerstein and M- Fuss, 
this continuous tab Inland lies between I he meridians of 7tP and 
116° Ei of Paris, and its northern and southern boundaries are 
the 36th and 4£lh degrees of N. latitude. This gives lo t^ie pla¬ 
teau of thcSha^ma, or Gobi, all extent of 42*000 U> 43jOUO square 
leagues, of 20 to the equatorial degree. Adding to this table-land 
the high region of Tibet* which is separated from it by the Snoun- 
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tain-range of the Kuen-lum wo have, between tlio northern do- 
diviiy of the 1 limahya and Chinese Mongolia, an elevation of tie 
rmh's surface occupying a spare of HO,000 to 62,000 square 
leagues. This is about four times the extent of France* but 
* scarcely larger than the long stripe occupied by the Cordillera of 
the Aud es in So n c 2 1 A inerttH* ! I ere I compa re two k s rids of cl eva- 
tinns materially differing in form and age. In Asia the axis of the 
great elevation is directed from S.W, to N.E T , and i(s existence is 
anterior to that of the great mountain-ranges parallel to the equator 
a I iout to Fie described^ This elevation, lie re nil hues* is far from 
ruling up the immense spare of the interior of Asia, though it b 
bcjnnd doubt the most extensive plateau with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. Its absolute height above the level of the sea is tin- 
known ; it Ima been ascertained only at the northern and southern 
extremities. Inferences drawn from agriculture and spontaneous 
vegetation,, from n small number of measurements by the boro- 
meter and the boiling-print of water, lead to the conclusion that 
iis height is very unequal, acid much less than has been supposed. 
I he careful measurements of Fuss and Van Bunge have shown 
that llie part of the Gobi traversed by the caravans from Pekin 
to Kinkhla, iiulcad of being 8000 feet above the level of she sea, 
does not exceed 4000. The central part of the Gobi scarcely 
attains the bright of 2400 feet. The COTztfituoitf elcvaiion of the 
great tabled and between the Himalaya anti tho Kucn-lun does not 
appear much to exceed 10,000 feel Shipke cm the Sutlej does 
not reach that el evasion, and Kashmir attains muly to 5350 feet. 

After these preliminaries, and after pointing nut ihc pervading 
influence of volcanic agency in determining (he form of the crust 
of the glolu-, and the influence of geological constitution of Asia 
upm the geographical distribution of plants anti animals, meteor- 
□logical phenomena, the currents of the atmosphere, &c., Boron 
yon Humboldt proceeds to take a general view of the mdUnlcuti 
systems of Aria. The first feature that strikes him is the great¬ 
ness and continuity of the mass of this continent as contrasted with 
its peninsular extension, Europe, whidi is channelled and inter¬ 
sected by parallel anil recurring sens. The plateau noticed above 
occupies a considerable portion of this continental mass; but 
alongside of it is found the most extensive continuous depress bn 
«f the dry land of the globe—that occupied in part by the Caspian 
and Am] seas. The p!riot of Northern Siberia, though some¬ 
what more elevated, are si ill remarkable for their continuity of 
depression. 

1 hf mountain-ranges of this immense cotidneift present a much 
greater diversity and complexity of structure than those of Ame¬ 
rica. In the latter con line ill the single inouiiltiid-sy stem of the 
Andct unites in □ natron' zone* 3CKJ0 leagues in length, all the 
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summit which rise more limn 8400 feet nlwive the lend "f iLr 
sr.i. The five mountain-groups east of the Andes (those 
Brazil, Parana, Venezuela, the Antilles, and the Allegbanics) 
haw tt mean height of 3000 to 4000 f«t, and their culminating 
points do not exceed 3700 feet. Tim plauuof America are of . 
Lra Wt extent in a rntridieual direction; lhe Pampas of Buctkb 
A vrca and the Savannas of Lnuisinna and Canada ave covered at 
one esdicmily with ice and mow for tbc greater part id the year, 
while radius and bamboos flourish at the opposite end. It is 
owing I€> this peculiarity that tropical forma of vcgctauou* am 
lords' 3 natives of tropical regions, arc found in Anienca, in regions 
which ran scarcely be called temperate. The principal chains 
of Asia, on the contrary, are parallel to the equator, aiul efiectually 
prevent the gradual fading of the equatorial into tbc polar type ul 
vegetable and animal life. They are crossed moreover by con¬ 
siderable chains parallel to the meridian, which further interrupt 
the continuity of the plains, isolating the depressed poruona of 
the Asiatic surface, aud stamping each with n marked local , ld “*- 
svneraev. The chains parallel to the equator are— the Altai l ie 
Tieu-shan, the Kuen-lun, the Taurus, and the Himalaya. J lie 
systems parallel to the meridian are—the Ural, the nunftrous 
range or Kusnetz, the Dolor-lag, and the Stillman range, f 
th.4 the Altai, Ivusnetz, Ural- Tien-slmn. li.dor, Himalaya, 
and Kuen-lun mountains-ami along with them the depression 
tihich sepamtts ilm Altai from ibe T ien-sban, ntn\ die rop<m i>J 

steppes around the bases of the Ural, Altai, and Tinn-shan— 

arc, as twlonging to Central Asia, made each the subject of a 
special memoir in the second part of the first division. 

The Altai extends between ;”>0 J and h'llt* A. Jat-, from \V+ to 
£_ ¥ from the confluence of the Uba aiul Irtysh to Mount Gurbi* 
and ihe south of like Baikal. The moniitnui-systrin of the Altai 
contains the sources of the Irtysh and of the Je nisei. 1 he names 
Sayan, Tangnu, and Mntakha are applied to easterly portions of 
it ‘ beyond the Baikal it abuts upon the mountain-ranges of the 
Western K bin-gait and Jabbnoi Khrebel, which extends from 
N, E, to S,W. The Altai range occupies a space of 4100 

leagues (20 to a degree}, or an area equal to that of England. 

Except at the eastern extremity it is everywhere sum nun led by 
low lands. The Altai cannot therefore, with any propriety, lie 
classed a mull £ the mountains which border elevated plains like a 
lino of cl rerunvdliton [Hatodgttbi rjc) ■ ihe elevation of the 
nohi only begins at 93° It. of Paris; and the plains which lie 
arrniml the lake# Dsaisang. Balkash, and Alnktugul, in all pro¬ 
bability do nut atm in the elevation of those on which arc situated 
the cities of Munich, Madrid, and loledo, The subordinate 
chains which form the Altai system preraat a remarkable uni- 
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forrouly in their directions* The masses which ruse above llie 
line of perpetual snow nre nil between the parallels of 49 ami 
£jl a . Tho order in nr kith the ranges succeed each other from S. 
to N. in this alpine region of the Altai is as follows:—-L 1 he 
Narym mountains* between the rivers Narym and the llukli- 
tnmuL ± The Sailiighem mountains* between the rivers l?ukh- 
lnrrrtn R Tshuvn* and Kokfiim. 3* The Koksuti or Ubinak range, 
between the koksun and the Ubn- 4. The alps oi Terek imsk, 

\ ietw cen the Tsllarish and th e a>nrcc3 of ike Kuktum and I. ba. 
fh The range between the Tshuya, the Talianfb, and the AnnL 
The culminating summits of the Altai are in the ttcand of these 
ranges. M. Gebter, who made three journeys to the Upper 
Altai between 1833 and 1835, describes Mount Bidukla 
(Mount Blanc) the highest summit, as inaccessible, and running 
up into two pinnacles covered with snow. lie estimated its 
height npproiris natively at 10,300 feet—rather higher than Etna, 
and rather lower than the highest summit of the Pyrenees. 

The Kusnetftk system of mountains lias a direction from 8.8_E. 
tn N.N AV*: it comes in contact with the Altai about E« of 
Paris, tH 3 its northern declivity* The Jvusnctzk mountains have a 
strong anahjgft lniiU hi the mioemiogical constitution nm 1 the 
direction of the chain, with the Ural. They extend oyer a line 
equal in length to that of the Alps or of the Pyrenees ; in breadth 
thev appear to occupy nearly a degree oi longitude between (lie 
parallels and 50° : their clrvmkm is not mentioned. They 
abound itj deposits of gold, which, ns in the Ural, is found much 
more Abundantly on the western than on the eastern declivity. 
Advancing eastward along the northern declivity of the Allah a 
11 1 j lh I rich auriferous region is found near the continence of the 
J L ‘nisei and the Abakan. iWop von Humboldt expresses a 
w i$h that some light could be thrown upon ihe geological relations 
uf this district to the mountainous country o! Kuan&tzk* l he 
auriferous sod (mid the fact is worthy of attention) extends over a 
large portion of the north of Asia* Cold Ijiis been found from 
the Ural to the eastern declivity of the Jablorcoi Khrehet, and 
the mountain-region between the Lena and the tw*s Angoras* a 
distance of 56* el longitude. Gold lias also been found at Udskoi, 
not far from the sen of Okhotsk, It would appear, therefore, 
that an auriferous belt traverses the old continent between die 
parallels and 6(P, lor a distance that exceed# the maximum 
breadth of Africa. Since I s 23 the gold of the L ral mountains 
has begun to replace that of Brazil * and tSk the goW-washings id 
the Ural have become less productive since and J H d, the 

gold of rastern Siberia has supplied the defeih This golden 
region carries back the imagination irresistibly lu the traditions of 
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the griffins and Arimaspiof Ariskrus and Herodotus, in the regions 
N;U. pf til* Buxine, 

The Unit, an assemblage of nearly parallel mnuninm-chains is 
the most extensive elevation in the direction of S, to N, that is 
found in Asia, It U an almust isolated system, winch extends 
parallel to the meridian for 700 leagues (80 to the degree), if wc 
mke the isthmus between Lake Aral and the Caspian as its 
southern prolongation, and the menu Em ns of Xova Zembla as its 
northern terminus. This length is equal to the part of the Andes 
intercepted between the Straits of Magellan and the bay of Aries, 
or, to the bread lit of l£oropo + from the southern head t a ml of Pelo- 
puime&us to Cape North. Papers, containing valuable informs 
lidn respecting the southern and eastern Urnl, communicated to 
the Society by Mr, Murchison, are preparing for the press, and 
will appear in the next part of the p Journal;* under these cir¬ 
cumstances we decline following our author at present into Ins 
details respecting this range, h may, lion ever, be observed, as 
indicative of the structure of iiorth-oastem Asia* that the Altai 
chain, in the direction front cast to west, hounds, over n vast ex* 
lent, the low northern plains of Asiaj and that the Ural ami 
Kuznetsk chains, parallel to the meridian, are formations of a dif¬ 
ferent era. They resemble in many of their characteristic features 
the Hu lor am l Suleiman mountains, and the Ghauts of southern 
India. The Altai, Kusnetsk, and Ural range* also resemble each 
other in the abundance of their metallic wealth. 

The Tien-shao is in its mean direction parallel to lire equator. 
It serpen! ines between the -11st and 43nl degrees of latitude, 11 ex¬ 
tends from Ming-bulak (or the thousand sources) of the western 
Bum Ex to the Chinese city of Kuku-khotn (aliout 200 miles west 
of the great ocean) ; that is, from longitude 69£° to 111 if 3 Iv of 
Paris, about eight limes tire length of the chain of the Pyrenees, 
Westward of the cross-range of tire Rokir, the Tien-shan ex¬ 
tends iix far os the meridian of Samarkand—the mountains of 
Asfemh, celebrated in tiro memoirs of Baber. The dom uni nation 
Tien-shan is strictly applicable only to the portion of the range 
intercepted between the meridian of the Bolor and the groat 
swelling of the Gobi cast of Hfi ini ami Bar kul. Between lake 
Cbngati and the western cxlrcmuy of the In-shan (w liiehj although 
two degrees farther south, is ihe continuation of the Tien-shuu in 
China proper) the deration of this range is less obvious, ow ing to 
the height of the table-laud through w hich it rises. Baiun von 
Humboldt renmrkis tltm the structure of tho Caucasus is m!Cil¬ 
iated u> suggest the idea of its being a continuation of the great 
chain of Tien-shnji tti the westward of the depression art mint the 
Aral and Caspian. At the smne time he throws out the I tig- 
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gesiinn that the Tnttrus nrny in like manner be eomitlntd a con- 
tin nation of the Hlmlu-kutH. Bold though these speculations 
may impair, they will scarcely lie considered too bold by those 
who advert to the length of the Andes in the American, ami to 
the great scale of the whole frame-work of the Asiatic continent. 
The most remarkable heights of this system, in their order fp»m 
the meridian of the Bulr*r eastward, are \ —The glacier Jcparle, 
between Ih and Kulsbe; the extinct or dormant volcano (inac¬ 
tivity os late as the seventh corn ary) of Pe-sban, nearly on t lie 
same meridian as Gulja, on the banks of the Hi, and apparently 
in latitude 42° 25' or 12 J 35’; the huge mass of the Bogdo-Ooh, 
apparently the culminating point of the mnge, which twill shore 
the snow-line north of Karashar; the solfatara of Unwntsi, near 
the town of the same name j and the volcanic mountain between 
Turfan and Pijmi, 540 miles cast of the Pc-shan. The country 
around Bokhara, Iwneatli the western termination of this range, 
was estimated by Sir Alexander Butties as altottl 1100 feet above 
the level of the sea. From analogies of climate and vegetation 
Baron von Humboldt infers that the plains of 11 ami and Turfan, 
south of tbeTieij-slian, and west of the Gobi, are not higher than 
1760 feet. 

The depression, open at its western extremity, which lies be¬ 
tween the mountain-ranges of the Altai and the Pien-shan, is 
intersected by several minor chains, of which the i arhagatii 
appears tu attain the limits of perpetual snow. A range of lakes, 
in latitude 45* or 45f, stretches parallel to the base of the Tien* 
shan. Their names are, the Bftlknsb, or Dengbas, the Ala-goJ, 
the Alakld-gol, the Borotola, or Bulkhatsi, nnd tlm Ayor-nor. 
M, Fcdorcw found, by an astronomical observation, the mouth 
of the river Lcpsa, in the Iialknsli, to be in db -0 ,30' , its heur- 
in<ris S.SAV. from the town of Ajaguz, which the same astronomer 
deter min iid to lie in 47 3 30’ - j j 0". I he lakes Aln-gol and Ajsk- 
i()«,„] are three degrees to the eastward of the Balkash. The 
waters of those three lakes are salt. The shores of the lakes 
Bnlkash and Issi-gol are about 200 miles distant from the vol¬ 
canic mountain of' iV-shan, and about 550 from that of Turfan. 
The hearing of this fact upon the hypothesis that volcanic action 
is excited by the filtration of the waters of the ocean through sub¬ 
terranean caverns is apparent in the case of mountains known to 
have been active volcanoes since the Christian era, and of which 
the Pc-slum is rather more than 1500 miles distant from die icy 
sea, and about as far from the mouth* of th* Indus and Ganges. 

On the great depression of the Caspian, ami the steppes at the 
base of the Allot, Thieit-sbati, ami Ural, Bart* ton Humboldt 
treats at considerable length. He enters with minuteness and 
detail bulk into the questions which have bccu raised respecting 
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the post live .geography of this region, and respecting its couiram- 
tive geography. Page* 121 to 31>1 contain :in invaluable digest 
of the views enter twined respecting the geography of the Caspian 
tins I Oxus by classical, and Arabian, end European geographers, 
and of the latest ope ratio Ell of Russian savans and military men. 
The res tilts of this comprehensive review only can he indicated * 
here, Baton von Humboldt denies the existence of any mown- , 
loin^clinm connecting the Altai and the Ural. He points out, 
however that all the isolated groups of hills sprinkled over the 
steppe which intervenes between these mountain-ranges rise 
along the line of the watershed between the ally end of the Irtish 
in this north and of the Sara-su to the south. Even ibis non-con* 
timiou.m range however, apparently an attempt of nature to con¬ 
tinue the Altai range westward* terminates entirely before it 
reaches the meridian of the l?ml, about the meridian 63 E, of 
Paris. A depression, of 5 q of longitude in length, mien cites 
between this terminus and the Ural; and the characteristic 
feature of this depression is an immense number of chains of small 
lakes, coin muni eating with each other, arranged in a circular 
I'm in* or like a ncckbcc. In these lakes Boron von Humboldt 
recognises the traces of an ancient channel of communication 
between the waters of the Aral and die Icy Sen. The cunt-1 u- 
fiions at which he arrives respecting the ancient junction of the 
Aral* OxuSt and Caspian arc in substance ns follows:— 

1st, Thai, at a time before the historical era, but nearly ap¬ 
proaching to the terrestrial revolutions which immediately pre¬ 
ceded it, the great depression of Central Asia—the concavity of 
Turou—may have been one large interior sea, connected, on 
the one hand, with the 1Cusine, on the other, by channels more or 
less broad, wilb die Icy Sen, and the Balkash and its adjoining 
lakes. 

2nd. That, probably In the time of Herodotus, and even so 
late as the Macedonian invasion, the Aral was merely a bay or 
gulf of the Caspian, connected with it by n lateral prolongation, 
into which the Oxus flowed. 

3rd + That, by the preponderance of evaporation over the sup¬ 
ply of water by the rivers, or by diluvial deposits, or by 
Plutonic convulsions, the Ami and Caspian were separated, and 
a bifurcation of the Oxus developed, one portion of ils waters 
continuing its course to the Caspian, the other terminating in the 
Arab , 

j lth + Thai the continued preponderance of evaporation has 
caused She channel com mumming with the Caspian to dry up. 

Those conditions are worked out w ith the wonted caution and 
extensive and minute inquiry of Baron von Humboldt. Still we 
must, notwithstanding onr defemivefor his opinion, remain seep- 
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lif a) as In any cmcumtuiicatinri between the Os us and the Caspian 
during the historical period* until we arc in pos&cssEdin ok more 
la I La us live, intelligible, anil trustworthy information respecting 
the structure of the country bounded on the east by the Aral and 
Os us, on the west by the Caspian, on the north by the line of levels 
run by Hussion engineers from the Caspian U>the Aral, and on the 
&omli by Barnes* route from Bokhara to Meshed. J lie definitive 
result of the trigonometrical levelling between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, executed by Messrs. Fuss, Sabler, and Sawitsb (con- 
i lulled on the 23rd of October, 1837, after seventeen months and 
a half of assiduous labour), gives the level of the Caspian M l 
feet below the level of the Buxine* * 

The BoW Tag, strictly speakings extends in the direction of 
the meridian from 32i* N, to 45°; hut it may be regarded, with 
perfect propriety* ns j:art of the lung series of elevations which 
extend from the shores of the Icy Sea to Cape Comorin—all 
pantile! H> the meridian—each terminating nearly in the parallel 
oJ latitude un which that immediately to the south commentTs— 
but each, as we advance from north to south, placed farther to 
the east than the otic which preceded it. These ranges arc—the 
l’ral h the Boior, the Paraksa, the Suleiman, and the Ghauts* 
The uninterrupted continuity of the Hutor from the parallel of 
32i° S- of its intersection with the Himalaya* the Kuenltnij and 
the I lindu-kush, to the parallel of 451° N, of its intersection with 
the Tien-shall, appears to be established* This is a line of 780 
miles, 'Fisc culminating points arc supposed to exceed 18,000 
feetj and are situ rated he tween 35 c ami 40 a S^—about die feuQls 
formed by the intersection of the ranges parallel with the equator. 
The southern knot, in particular, apjwars to have occasioned a 
colossal elevation of the earth's surface. North of the l icn^shau 
the bdghl of the Botor is much diminished, though tin- Ivasyurt 
has summits that enter the regions of perpetual mow. J he 
Kara-tan appears to be the northern termination of the Holer■ 
it diverges to Ihe north-east, and sinks down into the plains tra¬ 
versed by the Tshuh which issues frnui Lake Tiumrtu* Like 
the Urn) + and most of the other meridional ranees, the Ho]or is 
cm unposed o( a number of chains nearly para 11 cl. I here are 

three great passes across it i that of \ ark and, to the north ; that 
of Pamir; and the one traversed by Goes in 1603, and in part 
explored by Lieutenant Wood, 

The Cordillera of the Andes, aiul th^ range of Kucn-hm 
(comprehending under that designation Hindu-kush awl the 
Persian Elbnrz;* sire the greatest longitudinal elevations on the 
face^f the globe. The Kuen-lnn, and not On* Himalaya, is the 
eastern prbkmgnlioic of the Hindu-kusli* west of the Pol or, 1 l;c 
direction of the hucd-luii/ca&l of the Brior, is indicated by the 
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position of the pass of Kara-knr urn, which 15 deduced from the 
position of Khuftm, determined Mtmnmuirally hy the fillers 
Felix d‘Amelia, HalkrsteiUj and Espinha. These missionaries 
place K baton in 37* N* lai., and 78 J I a 1 E. Jonj, {fnxn ParU)* 
This gives the crest of the pass of Kara-koruin 35* ^>U' N. arid 
75-- 54 1 Eh of Earls, This defined pass, on the crest of which * 
appews to be the watershed between the [diluents of the lark- 
and river and those of the Indus, b somewhat lower than the 
summits of the adjoining mountains, which appear to be 18,000 
feet in height, The principal eminence uf the Kucn-lun is sup¬ 
posed^ by Baron von Humboldt, to be about 70 or 7 :j hiUcc 
sputli of KhoUm, Farther east tlio range lakes tbo direction 
of rasl-sailth-east, and is known by the name of A-ncn-ta, I he 
KHendon crosses the elevation of the Gobi about 8di _) (?) R* of 
Paris. Its mean direction is disturbed at the eastern boundary 
of the desert of Makhai, ft part of the Gobi* either hy the swell¬ 
ing of that plateau, or hy the great iiiouniaiivkiiut, rising above 
the snow-line, which surrounds the Knko-nor, The Kuan-lun 
extends r intersected at different points by meridional ranges* to 
the western districts of the province of Kan^ii. 

Thus has the same great thinker—^who made the geography of 
America—traced in bold outline the features of the interior of 
Asia, lie has given to the geography of that region an accuracy 
and precision which it did nut before possess ; and it must also 
be keptin mind that bis services here are even greater llian ap¬ 
pear from the work under review, for much of what had been 
previously accomplished by the distinguished geographers of 
Berlin was suggested by the partially published investigations of 
Baron von Humboldt. 

The third volume—devoted to the comparative climatology of 
Asia, and to terrestrial magnetism—although of deep interest hi 
the geographer, belongs more properly to the department of the 
meteorologist. It lends completeness to the picture of the in¬ 
ternal structure uf the Asiatic aniline ni mis mined in the two 
preceding volumes. Appended to it is a valuable serins of 
routes in Central Asia, supplementary to the one contained in 
the 4 Frogmens Asiatiques/ There is alto a curious extract 
from unpublished letters of Ldhnita to Peter the Great, sug¬ 
gesting magnetic*! observations destined to be accomplished one 
hundred and twenty years after the death of that great philosopher* 

We cannot better conclude this inadequate attempt to convey 
an idea of the stores of information condensed in these three 
volumes, than with the eloquent expression of the importance of 
such inquiries which concludes the Introducton to the workj— 

“ In tracing this picture uf the structure of the Asiatic continent anil 
ite climaUj l have been aniiuus to couJkie myself within the limits of 
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direct ob&crvAiion, and ths intluction. which results fr&tu the combine 
lion of facts* The character of our ngc kadi roe to hope thtit the severe 
exactness of science arid the precision of numerical atetcurent, ore no 
longur considered incompatible with the free play of thought, Science 
hiii mealed to us the imccs of numerous r&voluLimre w1li^]l the globe 
ha* undergone- Disdaining the aljmations of :i faulR^iie grclogy* 
•scien echos opened, by tire constant accumulation ofobservation*, by the 
improved study of organic regains embedded iu ruck fomiationsp new 
way* to penetrate into the depths of time pulI ep&ctv This it one of the 
great triumphs of human rtMou and of the manifs^Enlmriis of ire power. 
The feliritait* application of scientificmethods, the more ju&t appreciation 
of the relations which bind together &\] the phenomena and all the forces 
uf nature, ought to exercise o benc&rinl influence m ographical aUtdieH l 
by extending the horizon they contemplate*—oft hbioricid pursuits, hy 
throwing lighten tire influence exercised by soils and climates—on the 
migration! of ruces—on physical invest tgattou, by enabling mb to gene- 
riditfe our views of die strata of the undulating atmospheric ocean, the 
earth which it embraces and impregnates, and the distribution of life 
from the snowy rnountaiu-summiU radiant with Sight, to the dark itysai s 
of ocean/ p 


IT,— Eltmew de Tllixfoirc du Genre Hwnntn, *trrc Figure** 
Phi ns e$ Cartes gingraj»AifiUt& {ftiprex I at then mar; ks p/w* 
ri’crntSr Par M- Dally, Pmfessetir dn Grogmpluo nt d T I [ls- 
toirc, &c. &t% Bruxelles, 1812, (Deux dhiers en T) [By 
the Editor-] 

Tins puljlicaLiim is on attempt ntt the part of the authur to pro- 
diuc ii &v»Eern of gotigropky of which the cinsrificuLiou and 
arrangement shall be deduced from the natural features of iho 
glubo, and which shall present a comprehensive cuicl truthful por¬ 
traiture of tins superficies of the earth, calculated to render the 
leading events of universal history, and their connection with each 
oilier, more easily underslooiL h U the geographical introdun- 
tiuri to a history of the human race. 

Tins general view of geography h divided into three set-linns : 
—The first treats of the preliminary information, inallieinaeical 
and physical* required by the student of systematic geography* 
This portion of the work admitted of little novelty, but it is cluv- 
racterLsed by lurid armngeinent add neatness of finish in all its 
parte. Tlie second section treats of the surface oi the gtobr in 
general; and the third, of the old world in particular. It is in 
thcio that the author 1 * peculiar views of the stjucture of tlm globe, 
and of a geographical nomenclature and classifi eat ton* based upon 
ils natural features, are developed and iilustratrci 

M. D&llji Inking his slatkm (byjwtliencaJl^ at Behrings 
Straits? points out two great lines of elevation, w inding and un- 
equajj but with a mean direction, the one tu the S,E i? the ether 
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,.. tin. v, W The western line of elevation extends from Cape 
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A line bisecting the angle formed by these t'\o, drawn to Lap; 
Tasman ( 147 ° 2.7 E„ 43 ° 3 * 2 ' S.>, runs through the broken «»<V 
sealtered elevations of Oceania to the extremity uf the largest 
mass of what I lurobbldt terms the aquatic hemisphere. I he two 
external lines M. Dolly retrartla as the frame-work of the ekiaUal 
solid surface of the globe—as the main pillars of the structure 
upon which all the rest depend. They furnish Inin, thcrciore, 
-with his first grand division uf the solid portion of I he globe a ml 


also uf the aqueous. „ 

Tbo eastern line of elevation, its lateral chains ami declivities, 
constitute tlie old or long-known world. The central and west¬ 
ern lines of elevation, together with the land* around lh« 
and antarctic poles, constitute the new or more recently-discovered 
world. Two of these- five masses (or groups) are subdivided by 
intersecting sens into minor masses, lienee it happens that there 
are eight parts uf the solid surface of die earth, each oi which may¬ 
be considered as in itself a whole: in the old world, the three 
coherent masses of Europe, Asia, and Africa; in the new, the 
two coherent masses of North and South America, and the groups 
of Oceania, and the Arctic anil Antarctic lands. 

Retaining bis station at Behring's Straits, M- Dall y nest directs 
his attention to the divisions of the ocean, ns indicated by the out¬ 
lines of the solid earth. The first divisions that occur to him as 
decidedly marked by natural features are the oceans that wash 
the arctic and antarctic regions; these bo circumscribes by the 
radar circles. Two great oceans conned these extreme collections 
of waters i the Atlantic ocean, flowing like a river between Europe 
and Africa on the east, and the two Americas on the west; anti 
the Pacific, similarly situated between Asia anti Australia on the 
west, and the two Americas on the cast, A third ocean originates 
at the southern shores of Asia, and extends southward between 
Africa on the west and Australia on the east. The polar oceans 
arc, according to ItI. Dally, sharply defined by the polar circles. 
The three Mediterranean oceans arc defined with equal precision 
at their northern extremities by the portions of the solid earth 
that separate them: advancing to the south they heroine con¬ 
founded in one grt^l watery rone. The southern points at which 
this fusion commences are—the ( ape of flood Hope, Cape 
Tasman, and Cape llum; and south of these points their meri¬ 
dians arc hike it as the lines of demarcation for the three oceans. 
M. Dally recognises two minor seas communicating with the At¬ 
lantic (the Mediterranean and the* sea uf the Antilles), and 
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with the Indian Ocean (the Red Sea), h is difficult to conceive 
why the Baltic ami the Persian Golf have been omitted* except 
for the purpose of arbitrarily eslabllslnng eight oceanic divisions 
icy correspond with the eight divisions of the solid earth-. 
M, Daily’s eight oreanic divisions are—the Arctic and the Ant- 
arctic oceans i the Atlantic* the Pacific* and the Indian oceans; 
iijid the three Mediterranean seas, the Red $ea, the sea of the 
Antilles, and the Mediterranean properly so railed. 

The third section contains a systematic review of die geography 
of the old world h arranged according to the opinio ns developed in 
the second. This third section is divided into three chapters : 
the first devoted to trace the general aspect of the old world wit 11 
regard to its position, and cliinerLsi<si3s, its superficial forms, rind 
its dependent island groups; the second, in the orography uf the 
whole world; anil the third* in lbs hydrography* 

Under the head of orography, the different regions of the old 
world are classified and described in succession, by adhering to 
the hypothesis of a great centred line of elevation extending from 
Behrings Straits to the Cape of Good 1 lope. Hus dorsal chain 
nf the first order is traced along the KcnbUp the In-slmo, the 
Knn-luenji && In connection with this chain, the norlhflfft 
region of plains (Siberian and European) ami the parallel region 
of deserts (Asiatic and African) to the S., arc passed in review* 
Hie chains'of elevations of the second order are those which, 
according to M + Dally, branch out at right angles, or nearly at 
right angles, to his great central range. J o this class he 
reckons the lateral chains of China, the Himalayas, &c T ; they 
arc enumerated, first, those on ibe eastern, and then those on the 
western side of the great range, in their order from N, to 
The chains of the third order* at right angles to the second, arc 
indicated* but not fully enumerated. 

The hydrography of the old world is climbed m an ana¬ 
logous manner; 1st, maritime basins; 2nd, hetutrinp basins; 
3rd. Jluviaiilc basins. The gnmd ocean is the maritime basin of 
the first order: tbe maritime basins of the second and third order 
are arranged in a western and eastern division, and enumerated in 
their order from N* to S. The lacustrine basins are divided into 
five orders; little lakes* of 10 leagues In extent, middling, of 
20 leagues; large, from 20 to 50 leagues; very large, from 
50 to 100 leagues ; and internal seas> I he tabular arrangement 
of the first order is given as a specimen* AP fluv-talile basin com¬ 
prehends the valleys of the main trunk anil nil l\s affluents; in 
the same way that a maritime nr lacustrine ba|iil comprehends 
the MvUtiJc basins of all its tributaries* A stream of water* the 
course of which is less tliai^hO leagues, is called a small ivntor- 
amnt ; one from 5Q to 100 leagues* a middling watercourse; 
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one (turn 100 tn 300 league!, a greatand if above that a very 
great watcrcOttfSh A stream, of whatever sbe* which rises in the 
great central chain* of in mi angle formed by ii and a secondary 
diah* is called of the first order; one which rises in a secondary 
chain, or in an angle farmed by it and a tertiary chain, of ihe* 
second order; one which rises in a tertiary chain* uf the third 
order. As in the ease of the lacustrine basins. M. Dally merely 
gives, by way of specimen, a classified catalogue of the more 
Itupnrlant fin viable basins of the first order. 

This system of geographical classification and nomenclature, 
viewed merely as a technical aid In memory, an artificial frame- 
wofk in which every fact may find its place* ts characterised by 
comprehensiveness and simplicity. Viewed with reference to 
geographical facte, it will be found Lc> rest not imfrequchtly 
upon imaginary assumptions and unfounded analogies. Many 
of M* Dally s postulates regarding his central chains and their 
dependencies are ai variance with the facts both of geology and 
geography. His; r Appcndhe Hislorique/ in which he briefly 
indicates the influence of geographical form at bn upon the pro¬ 
gress of civilization, is atvfil more open io this charge. 

With all its defects, however, this work is nn able ami ingenious 
attempt to supply* what is nt present the great desideratum in 
geography, an improved syalcinalic arrangement and nomen¬ 
clature. From its general character we should infer that the 
author's mind is elegant and accomplished, Imt that the ima¬ 
ginative preponderates over the reasoning faculty. 
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